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PREFACE. 



As this preface is nearly all about myself, no one need 
take the trouble of reading it, unless he happens to be 
desirous of knowing — what I, at least, am bound to state, 
— the circumstances which have caused the long delay of 
the work, as well as the alterations which will be no- 
ticed in its form. 

The first and second volumes were written to check, 
as far as I could, the attacks upon Turner which pre- 
vented the public from honoring his genius, at the time 
when his power was greatest. The check was partially 
given, but too late ; Turner was seized by painful ill- 
ness not long after the second volume appeared; his 
works, towards the close of the year 1845, showed a con- 
clusive failure of power; and I saw that nothing re- 
mained for me to write, but his epitaph. 

The critics had done their proper and appointed work : 
they had embittered, more than those who did not know 
Turner intimately could have believed possible, the 
closing years of his life ; and had blinded the world in 
general (as it appears ordained by Fate that the world 
always shall be blinded) to the presence of a great spirit 
among them, till the hour of its departure. With them, 
and their successful work, I had nothing more to do ; 
the account of gain and loss, of gifts and gratitude, be- 
tween Turner and his countrymen, was for ever closed. 
He could only be left to his quiet death at Chelsea, — the 
sun upon his face ; they to dispose a length of funeral 
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oiigh Ludgate, and bury, with threefold honor, his 
Bhody in St. Paul's, hia pictnree at tiharing Croaa, and 
Jiis purposes m Chancery. But with respect to the il- 
Jlnsti'ation and preservation of those of his works which 
remained unburiod, I felt that much might yet be done, 
it I could at all succeed in proving- that these works had 
some nobleness in them, and were worth preservation. 
I pursued my task, therefore, as I had at first proposed, 
with this only difference in method,— that instead of 
writing in continued haste, such as I had been forced 
into at first by the urgency of tlie occasiou, I set myself 
to do the work as well as I could, and to collect materi- 
als for the complete examination of the canons of art 
received among us. 

I have now given ten years of my life to tho single 
puri>ose of enabling myself to judge rightly of art, and 
spent them in labor as earnest and continuous as men 
usually undertake to gain position, or accumulate fort- 
une. It is tnie, that the public still call me an " ama- 
teur; " nor have I ever been able to pei-suade them that 
it was possible to work steadily and hard with any other 
motive than that of gaining bread, or to give up a fixed 
number of hours every day to the furtherance of an ob- 
ject unconnected with personal interests. I have, how- 
ever, given up so much of life to this object ; earnestly 
desiring to ascertain, and be able to teach, the truth re- 
specting art ; and also knowing that this truth was, by 
time and labor, definitely ascertainable. 

It is an idea too frequently entertained, by persons 
who are not much interested in art, that there are no 
laws of right or wrong concerning it ; and that the best 
art is that which pleases most widely. Hence the con- 
stant allegation of " dogmatism " against any one who 
states unhesitatingly either preference or principle, re- 
specting pictures. There are. however, laws of truth 
and right in painting, just aa fixed as those of harmony 
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in music, or of affinity in chemistry. Those laws are 
perfectly ascertainable by labor, and m^certninftblo no 
other way. It is as ridiuuloua for any one to speak poai- 
tively about painting who Laa not giyen a groat part of 
his life to its study, as it woiiltt be for a peraou who had 
never studied chemistry to give a, lecture on nffinitiea of 
elements; but it is also as ridiculona for a person to 
speak hesitatingly about laws of painting- who has con- 
scientiously givou his time to their ascertainment, as it 
would be for Mr. Faraday to announce in a dubious man- 
ner that iron had an affinity for oxygen, and to put the 
question to the vote of his andience whether it had or 
not. Of course there are many things, in all stages of 
knowledge, which cannot be dogmatically stated ; and it 
will be foimd, by any candid reader, either of what I 
have before wTitten, or of this Iwiok, tliat in many cases 
I am n«( dogmatic. The phrase, "I think so," or, 
" it seems so to me," will be met with continually ; and 
I pray the reader to believe that I use such expression 
always in seriousness, never as matter of form. 
It may perhaps be thought that, considering the not 
y elaborate structure of the following volumes, they 
light have been finished sooner. But it will be found, 
1 reflection, that the ranges of inquiry engaged in 
demanded, even for their slight investigation, time and 
pains which are quite unrepresented in the result. It 
I requii'ed a week or two's hai'd walking to deter- 
> some geological problem, now dismissed in an 
[noticed sentenc*: and it constantly needed cxamina- 
a and thought, prolonged during many days in the 
nictnre gallery, to form opinions which the reader may 
■•suppose to be dictated by caprice, and will hear only to 
*■ 'dispute. 

A more serious disadvantage, resulting from the nec- 
essary breadth of subject, was the chance of making 
mistakes iu minor and accessory points. For the labor 



of a critic who sincerely deaires to be just, extends into 
more fields than it is possible for any single baud to 
furrow straightly. He has to take some note of many 
phyaiod sciences j of optics, geometry, geology, botany, 
and anatomy ; be miist acquaint himself with the works 
of all great artists, aud with the temper and history of 
the times in which they lived ; he must be a fair meta- 
physician, and a careful observer of the phenomena of 
natural scenery. It is not possible to extend the range 
of work thus widely, without running the chance of oc- 
casionally making mistakes ; and if I cai'efully guarded 
against tliat chance, I should be compelled Ijoth to 
shorten my powers of usefulness in many directions, and 
to lose much time over what work I undertook. All that 
I can secure, therefore, is rigbtness in main points and 
main tendencies ; for it is perfectly possible to protect 
oneself against small errors, and yet to make great and 
final error in the sura of work ; on the other hand, it is 
equally possible to fall into many small errors, and yet 
be right in tendency all the while, and entirely right in 
the enib In this respect, some men may be compared 
to careful travellers, who neither stumble at stones, nor 
slip in sloughs, but have, from the beginning of their 
journey to its close, chosen the wrong roail ; and others 
to those who, however slipping or stumbling at the 
wayside, have yet their eyes fixed on the true gate and 
goal (stumbling, perhaps, even the more because they 
have), and will not fail of reaching them. Such are as- 
suredly the safer guides : he who follows them ma_v 
avoid their slips, and be their companion in attain- 
ment. 

Although, therefore, it is not possible but that, in the 
discussion of so many subjects as are necessaiily intro- 
duced in the following pages, here and there a chance 
should arise of minor mistake or misconception, the 
reader need not be disturbed by the detection of any 



sQch. He will find always that they do not affect the 
matter mainly in hand. 

I refer especially in these remarks to the chapters on 
Classical and Medieval Landscape. It is certain, that in 
many respects, the views there stated must be inaccu- 
rate or incomplete ; for how should it be otherwise 
when the subject is one whose proper discussion would 
require knowledge of the entire history of two great 
ages of the world T But I am well assured that the 
anggestions in those chapters are useful : and that even 
if, after farther study of the subject, the reader should 
find cause to differ with me in this or the other spe- 
ciality, he will yet thank me for helping him to a certain 
length in the investigation, and confess, perhaps, that 
he could not at last have been right, if I had not first 
ventnred to be wrong. 

And of one thing he may be certified, that any error I 
fall into will not be iu an illogical deduction: I may 
mistake the meaning of a symbol, or the angle of a 
rock-cleavage, but not draw an inconsequent conclusion. 
I state this, because it has often been said that I am not 
logical, by pei-sons who do not so much as know what 
logic means. Nest to imagination, the power of per- 
ceiving logical relation is one of the rarest among men -, 
certainly, of those with whom I have conversed, I have 
foond always ten who had deep ft'eling, quick wit, or 
extended knowledge, for one who could set down a 
syllogism without a fiaw; and for ten who could set 
down a syllogism, only one who could entirehf un- 
derstand that a square has four sides. Even as I am 
Bending these sheets to press, a work is put into my 
hand, written to prove (I would, from the depth of my 
heart, it could prove) that there was no ground for what 
I said in the Stones of Venice respecting the logical 
probability of the continuity of e\'il. It seems learned, 
temperate, thoughtful, everything in feeling and aim 
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that a book should be, and yet it begins with this sen- 
tence: 



■■ The question cited in our prerace, ' Why not infinite good out of 
inflniteevil?'muat be taken toimply—forlt else can have no weight 
— Ihut in order to the production of infinite good, the e 
iufliiite eftl is iudiepc usable." 



So, if I had said that there was no reason why honey 
should not be sucked out of a rock, and oil out of a flinty 
rock, the writer would have told me this sentence must 
be taken to imply — for it else could have no weight, — 
that in order to the production of honey, the existence 
of rocka is indispensable. No less intense and marvel- 
lous are the logical errors into which onr best writers are 
continually falling, owing to the notion that laws of logic 
will help them better than common sense. Whereas 
any man who can reason at all, does it instinctively, 
and takes leaps over intermediate syllogisms by the 
score, yet never misses his footing at the end of the 
leap ; but he who camiot iuatiuctively argue, might as 
well, witli the gout in both feet, try to follow a chamois 
hunter by the help of crutches, as to follow, by the help 
of syllogism, a person who has the right use of his 
reason. I should not, however, have thought it neces- 
sary to allude to this common charge against my writ- 
ings, but that it happens to confirm some views I have 
long entertained, and which the reader will find glanced 
at in their proper place, respecting the necessity of a 
more pracftcaily logical education for our youth. Of 
other various charges I need take no note, because they 
are always answered the one by the other. The com- 
plaint made against me today for being narrow and 
exclusive, is met to-morrow by indignation that I should 
admire schools whose characters cannot be reconciled ; 
and the assertion of one critic, that I am always contra- 
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dieting myaeU, is balanced by the vexation of another. 
at my ten years' obatinaciea in error. 

I once intended the illustrations to these volumes to 
be more numerous and elaborate, but the art of pho- 
tography now enables auy reader to obtain as many 
memoranda of the facts of nature as he needs : and, in 
the conrso of my ten years' pause, I have formed plans 
for the representation of some of the works of Turner on 
their own scale ; so that it would have been qiute use- 
less to spend time in reducing; drawings to the size of 
this ptige, which were afterwards to be engraved of their 
own size." I have therefore here only given illustrations 
enough to enable the reader, who has not access to the 
works of Turner, to understand the principles laid down 
in the text, and apply them to such art as may be within 
his reach. And I owe sincere thanks to the various en- 
gravers who have worked with me, for the zeal and care 
with wliich they have carried out the requirements in 
each case, and overcome difficulties of a nature often 
widely differing from those involved by their habitual 
practice. I would not make inridious distinction, where 
all have done well i but may perhaps be permitted to 
point, as examples of what I mean, to the 3d and Bth 
Plates in this volume (the Cth being left unlettered in 
order not to injure the effect of its ground), in which Mr. 
Le Keux and Mr. Armytage have exactly facsimiled, in 
line engraving, drawings of mine made on a gray ground 
touched with white, and have given even the haded look 
of the body color. The power of thus imitating actual 
touches of color with pure lines will be, I believe, of 
great future importance in rendering Turner's work on a 
large scale. As for the merit or demerit of these or other 

"■ I ahoulri be very grali'f ul to tbe proprietors of pictures or drnwinga 
hy Turner, if they would send me lists of the works In (heir possca- 
■loD \ as I am desirous of forming a Bjstematic cntalogue of all his 
works. 
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drawings of my own, which I am obliged now for the 
sake of illustration often to engrave, I believe I could 
speak of it impartially, and should unreluctantly do so ; 
but I leave, as most readers will think I ought, such 
judgmeut to them, merely begging them to remeralier 
that there are two general principles to be kept in mind 
in examining the drawings of any writer on art : the first, 
that they ouglit at least to show such ordinary skill in 
dranglitsmanship as to prove that the writer knows what 
the good qualities of drawing are; the second, that 
they are never to be expected to equal, in either exeen- 
tion or conception, the work of accomplished artists, 
—for the simple reason, that in order to do ani/thing 
thoroughly well, the whole mind, and the whole available 
time, must be given to that single art. It is probable, 
for reasons which will be noted in the following pages, 
that the critical and executive faculties are in great part 
independent of each other; so that it is nearly as great 
an absurdity to require of any critic that he should equal 
in execution even the work which he condemns, as to re- 
quire of the audience which hisses a piece of vocal music 
that they should instantly chant it in truer harmony 
themselves. But whether this be true or not (it is at 
least untrue to this extent, that a certain power of draw- 
ing is indi^iensable to the critic of art), and supposing 
that the executive and critical powers always exist in 
some coiTesponding degree in the same person, still they 
cannot he cultivated to the same extent. The attention 
required for the development of a theory is necessarily 
withdrawn from the design of a drawing, and the time 
devoted to the realization ot a form is lost to the solution 
of a problem. Choice m'mt at last be made between one 
and the other power, as the principal aim of life ; and 
if the painter should find it necessary sometimes to ex- 
plain one of his pictures in words, or the writer to illus- 
trate his meaning with a drawing, the skill of the one 
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need not be doabted becanse his logic is feeble, nor the 
sense of the other because hia pencil is listless. 

As, however, it is sometimes alleged by the opponents 
of my principles, that I liavo never (I'nw uiiythins, it is 
proper that the reader should know exactly the amount 
of work for which I am answerable in these il lustrations. 
When an example is given from any of the works of 
Turner, it is either etched by myself from the original 
drawing, or engraved from a drawing of mine, translating 
Tamer's work out of color into black and white, a», for 
instance, the frontispiece to the fourth volume. AMien 
a plate is inscribed as " after " such and such a master, 
I have always myself made the drawing, in black and 
white, from the original picture; as, for instance, Plate 
11, in this volume. If it has been made from a previ- 
oosly existing engraving, it is inscribed with the name 
of the first engraver at the left-hand lowest comer: as, 
for instance, Plate 18, in Vol. FV. Outline etchings are 
either by my own Inind on the steel, as Plate 12, here, 
and 20, 21, in Vol. TV. ; or copies from my pen drawings, 
etched by Mr. Boys, with a fidelity for which I sincerely 
thcmk him; one, Plate 22, Vol. IV., is both drawn and 
etched by Mr. Boys from an old engraving. Most of the 
other illustrations are engraved from my own studies 
from nature. The colored Plate (7 in this volume) is 
Irom a drawing executed with great skill by my assistant, 
Mr. 3. 5. Laing, from MSB. in the British Museum : and 
ttie lithography of it has been kindly superintended by 
Mr. Henry Hhaw, whose renderings of medimva! orna- 
ments stand, an far as I know, quite unrivalled in modem 

> art. The two woodcuts of medineval design. Figs. 1 and 
3, are also from drawings by Mr. Laing, admirably cut 
by Miss Byfiekl I use this word " admirably," not with 
reference to mere delicacy of execution, which can usu- 
ally be had for money, but to the perfect fidelity of fac- 

' aimile, which is in general not to be had for money, and 
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by which Miss Byfield has saveil me all trouble with 
respect to the numerous woodcuts in the fourth volume ; 
tirst, by her excellent renderings of various portions of 
Albert Durer's woodcuts ; and, secondly, by reproducing, 
to their last dot or scratch, my own pen diagrams, drawu 
in general ho roughly that few wood-engravers would 
have condescended to cut them with care, and yet always 
involving some points in which care was indispensable. 
One or two changes have been permitted in the arrange- 
ment of the book, which make the text in these volumes 
not altogether a symmetrical continuation of that in 
former ones. Thus, I thought it better to put the num- 
bers of paragraphs always at the left-hand side of the 
page : and as the summaries, in small type, appeired 
to me for the most part cumbrous and useless, I have 
banished them, except where there were complicatetl 
divisions of subject which it seemed convenient toindi 
cate at the margin. I am not sorrj' thus to carry out my 
own principle of the sacrificB of architectural or con- 
structive symmetry to practical service. The plates are, 
in a somewhat unusual way, numbered consecutively 
through the two volumes, as I intend them to bo also 
through the fifth. This plan saves much trouble in 
references. 

I have only to express, in conclusion, my regret that 
it has been impossible to finish the work within the 
limits first proposed. Having, of late, found my designs 
always requiring enlargement in process of execution, 
I will take care, in future, to set no limits whatsoever 
to any good intentions. In the present instance I trust 
the reader will ]iardon me, as the later efforts of onr 
schools of art have necessarily introduced many new 
topics of discussion. 

And so I wish him heartily a happy New Tear. 

Desmabk Hu.l, January, 1856. 
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PART IV. 

OF MANY THINGS. 



CHAPTEB I. 

OP THE BECEIVED OPINIONS TOUCHING THE " GRAND STYLE." 

§ 1. In taking up the clue of an inquiry, now inter- 
mitted for nearly ten years, it may be well to do as a 
traveller would, who had to recommence an interrupted 
journey in a guideless country; and, ascending, as it 
were, some little hill beside our road, note how far we 
have already advanced, and what pleasantest ways we 
may choose for farther progress. 

I endeavored, in the beginning of the first volume, to 
divide the sources of pleasure open to us in Art into cer- 
tain groups, which might conveniently be studied in suc- 
cession. After some preliminary discussion, it was con- 
cluded (Part I. Chap, in, § 86), that these groups were, in 
the main, three ; consisting, first, of the pleasures taken 
in perceiving simple resemblance to Nature (Ideas of 
Truth) ; secondly, of the pleasures taken in the beauty of 
the things chosen to be painted (Ideas of Beauty) ; and, 
lastly, of pleasures taken in the meanings and relations 
of these things (Ideas of Belation). 



20 OF THE RECEIVED OPINIONS 

The first volume, treating of the ideas of Truth, was 
chiefly occupied with an inquiry into the various success 
with which different artists had represented the facts of 
Nature, — an inquiry noeessarily conducted very imper- 
fectly, owing to the want of pictorial illustration. 
I The second volume nearly opened the inquiry into the 
natnre of ideas of Beauty and Relation, by analyzing (as 
I far as I was able to do so) the two faculties of the human 
mind which mainly seized such ideas ; namely, the con. 
templative and imaginative faculties. 

It remains for us to examine the various success of 
artists, especially of the great landscape painter whose 
works have been throughout our principal subject, in ad- 
dressing these faculties of the human mind, and to con- 
sider who among them has conveyed the noblest ideas of 
beauty, and touched the deepest soui-ecs of thought. 

§ 2. I do not intend, however, now to pursue the inquiry 
in a method so laboriously systematic i for the subject 
may, it seems to me, be more usefully treated by pursuing 
the different questions which rise out of it just as they 
occur to lis, ■without too great scrupulousness in marking 
connections, or insisting on sequences. Much time is 
wasted by human beings, in general, on establishment of 
systems ; and it often takes more labor to master the in- 
tricacies of an artificial connection, than to remember the 
separate facts which are so carefully connected. I sus- 
pect that system-makers, in general, are not of much 
more use, each in his own domain, than, in that of Po- 
mona, the old women who tie cheri'ies upon sticks, for the 
more convenient portableness of the same. To cultivate 
well, and choose well, your cherries, is of some impor- 
tance ; but if they can be had in their own wild way of 
clustering about their crabbed stalk, it is a better con- 
nection for them than any other; and, if they cjinnot, 
then, so that they be not bruised, it makes to a boy 
of a prarctical disposition, not much difference whether 
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he gets them by handfuls, or in beaded ej-mmetry oii 
the exjilting stick. I purpose, therefore, humwforward 
to trouble myself little with sticks or twine, but to ar- 
range my chapters with a view to convenient reference, 
rather than to any carefiil division of subjects, and to fol- 
low out, in any by-ways that may open, on right hand or 
left, whatever question it seems useful at any moment to 
settle. 

§ 3. And, in the outset, I find myself met by one which 
I ought to have touched upon before — one of especial in- 
terest in the present state of the Arts. I have said that 
the art is greatest which includes the greatest ideas; but 
I have not endeavored to define the nature of this great- 
ness in the ideaa themselves. We speak of groat truths, 
of great beauties, great thoughts. What is it which 
makes one truth greater than another, one thought 
greater than another ! This question is, I repeat, of 
peculiar importance at the present time ; for, during a 
period now of some hundred and fifty years, all writers 
on Art who have pretended to eminence, have insisted 
much on a supposed distinction between what they call 
the Great and the Low Schools ; using the terms " High 
Art," " Great or Ideal Style," and other such, as descrip- 
tive of a certain noble manner of painting, which it was 
desirable that all students of Art should be early led to 
reverence and adopt ; and characterizing as " vulgar," or 
" low," or " realist," another manner of painting and con- 
ceiving, which it was equally necessary that all students 
\ Bhotild be taught to avoid- 
But lately this established teaching, never very intel- 
I iigible, has been gravely called in question. The advo- 
I eates and self-supposed practisers of " Higli Art " are 
T beginning to be looked upon with doubt, aud their pe- 
r oaliar phraseology to be treated with even a certain de- 
1 of ridicule. And other forms of Art are partly 
L^developed among us, which do not pretend to be high. 
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but rather to be strong, bealtliy, and liimible. This mat 
ter of " highness " in Art, therefore desei-veB our most 
eaieful consideration. Has it been, or is it, a true high- 
ness, a true priuceliness, or only a show of it, consisting: 
in courtly manners and robes of state T Is it rocky 
height or cloudy height, adamant or vapor, on which 
the sun of praise so long has risen and set % It will be 
well at once to consider this. 

§ 4. And first, let us get, as quickly as may be, at the 
exact meaning with which the advocates of "High Art " 
use that somewhat obscure and tigurative term. 

I do not know that the principles in question are any- 
where more distinctly expressed than in two papers in 
I the Idler, written by Sir Joshua Reynolds, of course 
imder the immediate sanction of Johnson -, and which 
may thus be conaidered as the utterance of the views 
then held upon the subject by the artists of chief skill, 
and critics of most sense, arranged in a form so brief and 
clear as to admit of their being brought before the pub- 
lic tor a morning's entertainment. I cannot, therefore, it 
seems to me, do better than quote these two letters, or at 
least the important parts of them, examining the exact 
meaning of each passage as it occurs. There are, in all, 
in the Idler three letters on painting, Nos. 76, 70, and 82 ; 
of these, the first is directed only against the imperti- 
nences of pretended connoisseurs, and is as notable for 
its faithfulness, as for its wit, in the description of the 
several modes of criticism in an artificial and ignorant 
state of society ; it is only, therefore, in the two last 
papers that we find the expression of the doctrines which 
it is our business to examine. 

No. 79 (Saturday, October 20th, 1759) begins, after a 
short preamble, with the following passage : 

" AmongHt the painters, and the writers on pnintlng. there is one 
m.ixim iiDiversally adniilted and continually inculcated. Imitate 
nature is the invwiable rule ; but I know none who have esplained in 
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wbat mnnner this rule is lo be undersEood ; the sequence of which la, 
that everyone takes it in the most obvious sense, that objects are tep- 
reaeoted outurHlly when lliey huve such relief that the; Eeem veal. It 
may appear struuge, perhaps, tu hear this suusu of [he rule disputed ; 
but it must be oousidered. that, if the eiccllency of a painter consisted 
only in this kiadof Imitiillon, Paioting must lose iu rank, and be no 
longer considered as a liberal art, and siHter tn Poetry, this imitation 
being nearly mechanical, <u which the slowest intellect is always sure 
to succeed best ; for the painter of genius canooi stoop lo drudgery, 
in wliich the understanding has no part ; and what pretence has the 
art to claim kindred wltli poetry but by its power over ibe imagina- 
tion ? To this power the painter of genius directs him ; in this sense 
be studies nature, and often arrives at hia end. even by being unuat- , 
urol in the confined sense of the word." 

"The grand style of painting requires this minute allention to be 
carefully avoided, and must be kept as separate from it ns the style of 
poetry from that of history. (Poetical ornaments destroy tlist air of 
truth and ploiuiieas which ought to characterize history ; but the very 
being of poetry couaisls in departing from this plain narrative, and 
adopting every ornament that will warm the imagination.*) To de- 
sire to see the excellencies of each style united — to mingle the Dutch 
with the Italian school, is to join contrarieties, whicli cannot subsist 
tugeUier, and which destroy the efficacy of each other." 

§ 5. W© find, first, from this interesting passage, that \ 
the writer conaiclera tho Dutch and Itsilian masters as 
eeverally representative of tho low and high schools ; 
I next, that he considers the Dutch painters as excelling 
in a met^'hanical imitation, " in which the slowest intel- 
lect is alwa.vs sure to succeed best ; " and, thirdly, that 
he considers the Italian painters as excelling in a style 
which corresponds to that of imaginative poetry in lit- 
erature, and which has an exclusive right to be called 
the grand style. 

I wish that it were in my power entirely to concur 
vith the writer, and to enforce this opinion thus dis- 
tinctly stated I have never been a zealous partisan of 
* I have put this sentence in a parenthesis. Itecause it is inconsistent 
' with the rest of the sUiiement. and with the general leaching of the 
el : since that which " allends only lo the invariable " cannot cer- 
L tslnly adopt " every ornament that win wnrni the iinugi nation." 
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the Dutch school, and should rejoice in claiminfr Rey- 
nold»'a authority for the assertion, that their maimer was 
one " in which the slowetst intellect was always sure to 
succeed best." But before his authority can be so 
claimed, we must observe exactly the meauiug of the 
assertion itself, and separate it from the company of 
some others not perhaps so admissible. First, I say, we 
must observe Reynolds's exact meaning, for (though the 
assertion may at first appear singular) a man who uses 
accui'ate language is always more liable to misinterpre- 
tation than oue who is careless in his expressions. We 
may assume that the latter means very nearly what we 
at first suppose him to moan, for woi-ds which have been 
uttered without thought may be received without exami- 
nation. But when a writer or speaker may be fairly 
supposed to have considered his expressions carefully, 
and, after having revoWed a number of terms in his 
mind, to have chosen the one which exnclly means the 
thing he intends to say, we may be assured that what 
costs him time to select, will require from us time to 
understand, and that we shall do him wrong, unless we 
pause to reflect how the word which he has actually em- 
ployed differs from other words which it seems he might 
have employed. It thus constantly happens that per- 
sons themselves unaccustomed to think clearly, or speak 
correctly, misunderstand a logical and careful writer, and 
are actually in more danger of being misled by lan- 
guage which is measured and precise, than by that 
which is loose and inaccurate. 

§ 6. Now, in the instance before us, a person not ac- 
customed to good writing might very rashly conclude, 
that when Keynolds spoke of the DuU^^h School as one 
" in which the slowest intellect was sure to succeed 
best," he meant to say that every successful Dutch 
painter was a fool. We have no right to take his asser- 
tion in that sense. He says, the sUnoait intellect. We 
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have no right to asBume that he meant the weakest For 
it is trae, that in order to succeed in the Dutch style, a 
man has need of qualitiea of mind eminently deliberate 
and sustained. He must be po^^esed of patience rather 
than of power; and must feal no weariness in contem- 
plating the expression of a single thought for sereral 
months together. As opposed to the changeful energies 
of the imagination, these mental characters may be prop- 
erly spoken of as under the general term— slowness of 
intellect. But it by no means follows that they are nec- 
essarily those of weak or foolish men. 

Wo observe, however, farther, that the imitation which 
BeynoKlB supposes to be chaiticteristic of the Dutch 
School is that which gives to obJQcts such relief that thoy 
seem real, and that he then speaks of this art of realistic 
imitation as corresponding to history in literature. 

§ 7. Reynolds, therefore, seems to class these dull 
works of the Dutch School under a general head, to 
which tliey are not commonly referred — that of Histori- 
cal painting ; while lie speaks of the works of the Italian | 
School not as historical, but as poetical painting. His 
next sentence will farther manifest his meaning. 



" Tlie Italian atttinds ouly to tlie InvArialilc, Ihc grciit ttnd general 
Ideas which are fixed and inherent in universal nature ; the Dutch, oo 
tlie cnntrAiy, to litenil Irutli and minute exactness la tlic deluil, as I 
may say, ()I Datiire modified byoccidenL The attention to these petty 
peculiarities is the rerj cause of this naturalness so much admired in 
the Dutch pictures, which, If we suppose it to be a beauty, is certainly 
ot a lower order, which ought to give place to a beauty of a superior 
kind, since one cannot be obtained but by departing from the other. 

" If my opinion was asked concerning the works of Michael Angclo, 
whether Ibey would receive any advunlagc from possessing this me- 
chanicnl merit, I should not scruple to say, they would not only re- 
ceive no advantage, but would lose, in a great meitsure, the effect 
which they now have on every mind susceptible of great and noble 
Ideas. His works may be said to be all genius and soul ; and why 
should liicy lie loaded with heavy matter, which cnu only counteract 
bis purpose by retarding the progress of the imagination 1" 
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EKamining carefully this and the preceding passage, 
we find the author'B umniatakable meaning to be, that 
Dutch painting is history ; attending to literal truth and 
" minute exactneaa in the details o£ nature modified by 
accident." Tliat Italian painting is poeiry, attending only 
to the invariable ; and that worka whic-h attend only to 
the invariable aro full of genius and soul -, but that lit- 
eral truth and exact detail are " heavy matter which re- 
tards the progress of the imagination." 

§ 8. This being then indisputably what Beynolds 
msans to tell u3, let us think a little whether he is in all 
respects right. And first, as he compares his two kinds 
of painting to history and poetry, let us see how poetry 
and history themselves differ, in their use of vanable and 
invariahh details. I am writing at a window which com- 
mands s view of the head of the Lake of Geneva : and as 
I look up from my paper, to consider this point, I see, 
beyond it, a blue breadth of softly moving water, and the 
outline of the mountains above Chillon, bathed in morn- 
ing mist. The fii-st versea which naturally come into 
my mind are — 

" A thousand feet in depth below 
> Tlic raassy waters meet and Bow ; 
3d fur tlio fathom line was sent 
Prom Cliilloa'3 snow. while bHtllemeuL" 



Let us see in what manner this poetical statement ia 
distinguished from a historical one. 

It is distinguished from a truly historical statement, 
first, in being simply false. The water under the castle 
of Chillon is not a thousand feet deep, nor anything like 
it.* Herein, certaLnly, these lines fulfil Reynolds's first 

"" MM. Mnllet et Piclet, se trouvnnt siir lelac niiprds tin cbilfjiti de 
Chillon, Ic 6 Aofit 1774, plongSrent fk k profondeur de 812 pieda de uq 
tliermomfttre," Ac. — SiCaairnE. Vojiage ilatit le> Alpcii. chap, it g 83. 
It appeura from the next paragraph, that the thermometer was " au 
fond du lac." 
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requiremetit in poetry, "that it should be inattentiTe to 
literal truth and minute exactness in detail." In order, 
however, to make our comparison more closely in other 
points, let us assume that what is stated is indeed a fact, 
and that it was to be recorded, first historically, and then 

, poetically. 

Historically stating it, then, we should say : " The 

■ lake was sonnded from the walls of the castle of Chillon, 

1 and found to be a thousand feet deep." 

Now, if Keynolds be right in his idea of the diflFer- 

I ence between history and poetry, we shall find that 

I Byron leaves out of this statement certain linnecessary 
details, and retains only the invariable, — that is to 
say, the points which the Lake of Geneva and castle 
of Chillon have in common with all other lakes and 

, castles. 

Let us hear, therefore. 

" A thousand feet in depth below." 

" Below t" Here is, at all events, a word added (in- 
stead of anything being taken away) : invariable, cer- 
tainly in the case of lakes, but not absolutely necessary. 

■' The maasy waters meet and flow." 

" Massy ! " why massy t Because deep water is heavy. 
B word is a good word, bnt it is assuredly an added 
il, and expresses a character, not which the Lake of 
KOeneva has in common with all other lakes, but which i 
Klias in distinction from those which are narrow or shal- 
llow 

" Meet and flow." AVhy meet and flow T Partly to 

I make up a rhyme ; partly to tell us that the waters are 

l.lorceful as well as massy, and changeful as well as deep. 

■"Observe, a farther addition of details, and of details 

lore or less peculiar to the spot, or, according to Bey- 
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to it : and when I am now called upon to ^ve a defi 
tiou of this idea, I find myself at a pause. What 
more singTilar, I do uot at pruaent recollect hearing the 
question often asked, though eurely it is a Tery natural 
oue ; and I never recollect hearing it answered, or even 
attempted to be answered. In general, people shelter 
themselves imder metaphors, and while we Lear poetry 
described as an utterance of the soul, an effusion of Di- 
vinity, or voice of nature, or in other terms equally ele- 
vated and obscure, we uever attain anything like a defi- 
nite explanation of the character which actually distin- 
guishes it from prose. 

' § 13. I come, after some embarrassment, to the con- 
clusion, that poetry " is the suggestion, by the imagina- 
tion, of noble grounds for the noble emotions." I mean, 
by the noble emotions, those four principal sacred pas- 
siuus— Love, Veneration, Admiration, and Joy (this lat- 
ter especially, if uuselfiah); and their opposites — Ha- 
tred, Indignation {or Scorn), Horror, and Grief, — this 
Ia.st, when unselfish, becoming Compassion. These paa- 
sions in their various combinations constitute what is 
called " poetical feeling," when they are felt on noble 
grounds, that is, on great and true grounds. Indigna- 
tion, for instance, is a poetical feeling, if excited by seri- 
ous injury; but it is not a poetical feeling if enter- 
tained on being cheated out of a small sum of money. 
It is very possible the manner of the cheat may have 
been such aa to justify considerable indignation i but 
the feeling is nevertheless not poetical unless the 
grounds of it be large as well as just. In like manner, 
energetic admiration may be excited in certain minds by 
a display of fireworks, or a street of handsome shops ; 
but the feeling is not poetical, because the grounds of 
it are false, and therefore ignoble. There is in reality 
nothing to deserve admiration either in the firing of 
packets of gunpowder, or in the display of the stocks of 
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warehouses. But admiration excited by tho budding of 
a Hower is a poetical feeling, becauae it is impossible 
that this manifestation of spiritual x^ower and vital 
beauty oon ever be enough admired. 

§ 14. Farther, it is necessary to the existence of poe- 
try that the grounds of these feelings should be fkr- 
nisked by tlie iiiia'jinatinii. Poetical feeling, that is to 
say, mere noble emotion, is not iioetry. It is happily 
inherent in all human nature deserving the name, and is 
found often to be purest in the least sophisticated. But 
the power of assembling, by t)ie Iielp of the WKitjinaliwi, 
such images as will escite these feelings, is the power 
of the poet or literally of the " Maker." * 



' Tuke, tor 



!, Ihe beautiful a 



B. In the AMcUoD of U&r- 



" I look for ghoBU. but none will force 
Their way to me. 'Tis falsely said 
That ever there was Intercourse 

Between the living and the dead : 
For, surely then, I should hitvc sight 
Of him I wtiil for, duy uod night, 
With love and longing iofinitc." 
This we call Poetry, because it la invented or madt by the writer, 
entering into the mind of a supposed person. Next, lake an inBlance 
of the actual feeling truly experienced and simply expressed by b real 

■■ Nothing Burprlscd me more than a woman of ArgenliSre. whoso 
cottage I went into to ask for milk, as I came down from Ijie glacier 
of Argenti^re, in the month of March, 17S4. An epidemic dysentery 
btkd prevailed fn tlie village, and, a few months twfore, bad taken 
away from her, her father, her husband, and her brothers, so that she 
was left nione. with three children in Ihe cradle. Her face had some- 
thing noble in it, and Its expresdion bore the seal of a calm and pro- 
found sorrow. After having given me milk, she asked mo whence I 
came, nnd what 1 c»me there to do. so early in the year. Wlieo she 
knew that I was of Geneva, she said to me, ' she could not believe 
that all Protestants were lost aouls ; that there were many honest peo- 
ple among us, and that God was too good and too great to condemn 
all without distinction.' Then, after a moment of reflection, she 
added, in shaking bet head, ' But. that which is very strange, is that 
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asm. That is, by men who feel strongly and nof>ly ; for 
we do not call a strong feeling of envy, jealousy, or am- 
bition, enthusiasm. That is, therefore, by men who feel 
poetically. This much we may admit, I thiuk, with i>er- 
fect safety. Great art is produced by men who feel 
acutely and nobly ; and it ia iu some sort an expression 
of this personal feeling. We can easily conceive that 
there may be a sufficiently mai-kcd distinction between 
such art, and that which ia produced by men who do 
not feel at all, but who reproduce, though ever so accu- 
rately, yet coldly, like human mirrors, the scenes which 
pass before their eyes. 

§ 18. Secondly, Great Art ia like the writing of Homer, 
and this chiefly because it has little of " common nature " 
in it. We are not clearly informed what is meant by 
common nature in this passage. Homer seems to de- 
scribe a great deal of what is common j^cookery, for 
instance, very carefolly in all its processes. I suppose 
the passage in the Iliad which, on the whole, has ex- 
cited most admiration, is that which describes a wife's 
sorrow at parting from her husband, and a child's fright 
at its father's helmet ; and I hope, at least, the former 
feeling may be cousidered " common nature." But the 
true greatness of Homer's style is, doubtless, held by 
our author to consist in his imaginations of thinpa not 
only uncommon but impossible (such as spirits in brazen 
armor, or monsters with heads of men and bodies of 
beafits), and in his occasional delineations of the human 
character and form in their utmost, or heroic, strength 
and beauty. We gather then, on the whole, that a 
painter in the Great Style must l>e enthusiastic, or full 
of emotion, and must paint the human form in its utmost 
strength and beauty, and perhaps certain impossible 
forms besides, liable by persona not in an equally en- 
thusiastic state of mind to be looked upon as in some 
degree abBord. This I presume to be Reynolds's meim- 
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iu^, and to be all that he intends ua to gather from his 
compiu-ison of the Great Style with the writings of 
Homer. But if that comparison be a just one in all re- 
spects, surely two other curollaries ought to be drawn 
from it, namely, — first, that these Heroic or Impossible 
images are to be mingled with others very uuheroic and 
very possible ; and, secondly, that in the representation 
of the Heroic or Impossible forms, the greatest care 
mnst be taken in fnishing the details, so that a painter 
must not be satisfied with painting well the countenance 
and the body of his hero, but ought to spend the great- 
est part of his time (as Homer the greatest niunber of 
verses) in elaborating the sculptured pattern on his 
ahieUi 
S 19. Let ua, however, proceed with our paper. 

" One may very safely reconiincnii a little more enthusinam to tlie 
raixleni painlera ; loo much is certainly not the vire of the present 
age. The Italians seem to have Itcen cimtiiiuaiiy declining in tfala 
respect, from the time of Michael Angelo to lliat of Carlo Maralil, 
and from Ihence to the very bathos of Insipidity to vrbicb they are 
no* sunk, so that there is no need of remarking, that where I men- 
lloned tlie Ilalfan painters tn opposition to the Dutch, I mean not the 
moderns, hut the heads of the old Roman and Bolognian schools ; nor 
did I mean to include. In my Idea of aa Italian pointer, the Venetian 
school, ithich mai/ be miA to be Vie Dutch pari of the lUilian geiiivt, I 
have only to add a word of advice to the palotera, that, however ex- 
cellent they may be in painting nnturallj, they would not flatter lliem- 
selvi'S very much upon It ; and to the connoisseurs, that when they 
see n cat or a tiiiiUe painted so finely, that, as the phrase is. ii looks 
as If you could take It up, they would not for that reason immediately 
compare the painter to RiifTaelle and Michael Angelo." 

In this passage there are four points chiefly to be re- 
marked. The first, that in the year 1759, the Italian 
painters were, in our author's opinion, sunk in the very 
batboa of insipidity. The second, that the \'euetian 
painters, i.e. Titian, Tintoret, and Veronese, are, in our 
aathor's opinion, to be classed with the Patch ; that is to 
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say, are painters in a style " in which the slowest intel- 
lect is always sure to succeed best." Thirdly, that paint- 
ing naturally is not a ditKcult thing, nor one on which a 
painter should pride himself. And, finally, that connois- 
seurs, seeing a cat or a fiddle successfully painted, ought 
not therefore immediately to compare the painter to 
Raphael or Michael Angelo. 

Tet Raphael painted fiddles Tery carefully in the fore- 
gi'ound of his St. Cecilia, — so carefully, that they quite 
look as if they mig'ht be taken up. So carefully, that I 
never yet looked at the picture without wishing that 
somebody would take them up, and out of the way. And 
I am tmder a very strong persuasion that Raphael did 
not think painting " naturally " an easy thing. It will 
be well to examine into this point a little : and for the 
present, with the reader's permission, we will pass over 
the first two statements in this passage (touehuig the 
character of Italian art in 1759, and of Venetian art in 
general), and immediately examine some of the evidence 
existing as to the real dignity of " natural " painting — 
that is to say, of painting carried to the point at which 
it reaches a deceptive appearance of reality. 



CHAPTER IL 



OF REALIZATION. 

§ 1. In the outset of this inquiry, the reader must thor- 
oughly understand that we are not now considering what 
ia to be painted, but how far it is to be painted. Not 
whether Eaphael does right in representing angels play- 
ing upon violins, or whether Veronese does right in 
allowing cats and monkeys to joiti the comptmy of kings : 
bat whether, supposing the subjects rightly chosen, they 
ought on the citnvas to look like real angels with real 
violins, and substantial cats looking at veritable kings ! 
or only like imaginary angels with soundless violins, 
ideal cats, and nnaubstantial kings. 

Now, from the first moment when painting began to be 
a subject of literary inqiuiy and general criticism, I cannot 
remember any writer, not professedly artistical, who has 
not, more or less, in one part of his book or another, 
countenanced the idea that the great end of art ia to pro- 
duce a deceptive resemblance of reality. It may be, 
indeed, that we shall find the writers, through many 
pages, explaining principles of ideal beauty, and profess- 
ing great delight in the evidences of imagination. But 
whenever a picture is to be definitely described, ^when- 
ever the writer desires to convey to others some impres- 
sion of an extraordinary excellence, all praise is wound 
up with some such statements as these : " It was so ex- 
quisitely painted that you expected the figures to move 
and speak; you approached the flowers to enjoy their 
smell, and stretched your hand towards the fruit which 
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had fallen from the branches. You shrunk back lest the 
sword of the warrior shouhi indeed descend, and turned 
away j'our heail that you might not witness the agonies 
of the expiring martyr! " 

§ 2. In a large number of instances, language siich as 
thia will be found to be merely a clumsy effort to convey 
to others a sense of the admiration, of which the writer 
does not understand the real cause in himself. A person 
is attracted to a picture by the beauty of its color, in- 
terested by the liveliness of its story, and touched by 
certain countenances or details which remind him of 
friends whom he loved, or scenes in which he delighted. 
He natiirally supposes that what gives him so much 
pleasure must be a notable example of the painter's skill ; 
but he is ashamed to confess, or perhaps does not know, 
that he is so much a child as to be fond ot bright colors 
and amusing incidents : and he is quite unconscious 
of the associations which have so secret and inevitable 
a power over his heart. He casts about for the cause 
of hia delight, and can discover no other tfaan that he 
thought the pictm-e like reality. 

§ 3. In another, perhaps a still larger number of cases, 
such language will be found to be that of simple ignor- 
ance — the ignorance of persons whose position in life 
compels them to speak of art, without having any real 
enjoyment of it. It ia inexcusably required from peo- 
ple of the world, that they should see merit in Claudes 
and Titians ; and the only merit which many persons 
can either see or conceive in them is, that they must be 
"like nature." 

§ 4 In other cases, the deceptive power of the art is 
really felt to be a source of interest and amusement. This 
is the cjise with a large number of the collectors of Dutch 
pictures. They enjoy seeing what is Hat made to look 
round, exactly as a child enjoys a trick of legerdemain ; 
they rejoice in flies which the spectator vainly attempts 
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to bniBh away, and in dew which he endeavors to dry by 
pnttinpr the picture in the eun. They take it for the 
greatest compliment to their treasures that they Rhould 
be mistaken for windows ; and think the partiuj? of 
Abraham and Hagar adequately representetl, if Hagar 
seems to be really crying. 

It is against eritics and connoisseurs of this latter 
stamp (of whom, in the year 1759, the juries of art were 
for the most part composed) that the essay of Reynolds, 
which we have been examining, was justly directed. But 
Reynolds had not sufficiently considered that neither 
the men of this class, nor of the two other classes above 
described, constitnte the entire body of those who praise 
Art for its realization; and that tlie holding of this 
apparently shallow and vulgar opinion cannot, in all 
cases, be attributed to the want either of penetration, 
sincerity, or sense. The collectors of Gerard Dows and 
Hobbemas may be passed by with a smile; and the 
affectations of Walpole and simplicities of Vasari dis- 
missed with contempt or with compassion. But very 
different men from these have held precisely the same 
language : and, one amongst the rest, whose authority 
is absolutely, and in all points, overwhelming. 

§ 5, There was probably never a period in which the 
influence of art over the minds of men seemed to depend 
less on its merely imitative power, than the close of the 
thirteenth century. No painting or sculpture at that 
time reached more than a rude resemblance of reality. 
Its despised perspective, imperfect chiaroscuro, and un- 
restrained flights of fantastic imagination, separated the 
artist's work from nature by an interi-al which there was 
no attempt to disguise, and little to diminish. And yet, 
at this very period, the greatest poet of that, or perhaps 
of any other age, and the attached friend of its greatest 
painter, who must over and over again have held full 
and free conversation with him respecting the objects 
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of bis ai-t, speaks in the following terms of painting, 
supposed to bo caiTied to its highest perfection : — 



" Qua] dl pennel Tu maestro, o di stile 
Che rllracsse 1' ombre, e i tralti, ch' Irt 
Mlrar tsrieiio udo tngegno sottlle. 
Morti li morti, e i Tivi parean vivi : 
Non vide rae' di me, cbi vide il vera, 
Quant' io calcai, tin che chinato givl." 

Daste, PaTyatfOrio, canlo lii. L 64. 

" What master of the pencil, or the style. 
Had traced the shades .ind tines that might have mnde 
The eubtlost workman wonder ? DeaA, tht dead. 
The living Kerned aline; icilh elearrr tiea 
Hit eyt heheld not, who belirld Ihe truth, 
Thnn mine what I did tread on. while I went, 
Low bending." Cakbt. 

Dante has here clearly no other idea of the highest art 
than that it shotild bring back, us iu a mirror or vision, 
the aspect of things passed or absent. The scenes of 
which he speaks are, on the pavement, forever repre- 
sented by angelic power, so that the souls which traverse 
this circle of the rock may see them, as if the years of 
the world had been rolled back, and they a^ain stood 
heside the actors in the moment of action. Nor do I 
think that Dante's authority is absolutely necessary to 
compel us to a*lmit that such art as this mighl indeed be 
the highest possible. Whatever delight we may have 
been in the habit of taking in pictures, if it were but 
truly offered to us, to remove at our will the canvas from 
the frame, and in lien of it to behold, fixed forever, the 
image of some of those mighty scenes which it has been 
our way to make mere themes for the artist's fancy i if, 
for instance, we could again behold the Magdalene re- 
ceiiHng her pardon at Christ's feet, or the disciples sit- 
ting with Him at the table of Emmaus ; and this not 
feebly nor fancifully, but as if some silver mirror, that 
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had leaned against the wall of the chamber, had beeu 
miraculously commandeil to retaiu forever the colors 
that had Hoshetl upou it for au instant,— would we uot 
part with our picture — Titian's or Veronese's though it 
might be ? 

§ 6. Yes, the reader anawera, in the iuBtanee of such 
scenes as these, but not if the scene represented were 
uninteresting. Not, indeed, if it were utterly vulgar or 
painful -, but we are not yet certain that the art which 
represents what is vulgar or paiuful is itself of much 
value; and with respect to the art whose aim is beauty, 
even of an inferior order, it seems that Dante's idea of 
its perfection has still much evidence in its favor. For 
among persons of native gooil sense, and coui'age enough 
to speak their minds, we shall often find a considerable 
degree of doubt as to the use of art, in consequence of 
their habitual compaiison of it with reality. " ^"hat is 
the use, to me, of the painted landscape t " they will ask : 
"I see more beautiful and perfect landscapes every day 
of my life in my forenoon walk." " What is the use, to 
me, of the painted effigy of hero or beauty T I can see a 
stamp of higher heroism, and light of purer beauty, on 
the faces around me, utterly inexpressible by the highest 
hnman skill." Now, it is evident that to persons of this 
temper the only valuable pictures would indeed be mir- 
rors, reflecting permanently the images of the things in 
I -which they took delight, and of the faces that they loved. 
"Nay," but the reader interrupts (if he is of the Idealist 
school), " I deny that more beautiful things are to be seen 
in nature than in art; on the contrary, everything in 
nature is faulty, and art represents nature as perfected." 
I it so. Must, therefore, this perfected nature be im- 
r perfectly represented ? Is it absolutely required of the 
1 painter, who has conceived perfection, that he should so 
I paint it as to look only like a picture ! Or is not Dante's 
I view of the matter right even here, and would it not be 
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\ -weW that the perfect conception of Pallas should be so 
I e^ven us to look like Pallas herself, rather than merely 
I like the picture of Pallas ? 

§ 7. It is not easy for us to answer this question 
rightly, owing to the difficulty of imagining any art 
which should reach the perfection supposed. Our actual 
powers of imitation are so feeble that wherever decep- 
tion is attempted, a subject of a comjiaratively low or 
confined order must be chosen. I do not enter at pres- 
ent into the inquiry how far the powers of imitation ex- 
tend 1 but assuredly up to the present period they have 
been so limited that it is hardly possible for us to con- 
ceive a deceptive art embracing a high i-ange of subject. 
But let the reatler make the effort, and consider seri- 
ously what he would give at any moment to have the 
power of arresting the fairest scenes, those which so 
often rise before him only to vanish i to stay the cloud 
in its fading, the leaf in its trembling, and the shadows 
in their changing ; to bid the fitful foam be fixed upon 
the river, and the ripples be everlasting upon tlie lake : 
and then to bear away with him no darkened or feeble 
sun-stain (though even that is beautiful), but a counter- 
feit which should seem no coiintci-feit — the true and per- 
fect image of life indeed. Or rather (for the full majesty 
of such a power is not thus suiEciently expressed) let 
him consider that it would be in effect nothing else than 
a capacity of transporting himself at any moment into 
any scene — a gift as great as can be possessed by a 
disembodied spirit : and suppose, also, this necroman- 
cy embracing not only the present but the past, and 
enabUng us seemingly to enter into the very bodily 
presence of men long since gathered to the dust; to 
behold them in act as they lived, but — with greater 
privilege than ever was granted to the companions of 
those transient acts of life,^ — to see them fastened at our 
will in the gesture and expression of an instant, Etnd 
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stayed, on the eve of some great deed, in immortality of 
burning ijurpose. Conceive, so far as it is possible, 
such power as this, and then say whether the art which 
conferred it is to be spoken lightly of, or whether we 
should not rather reverence, as half divine, a gift which 
would go so fur as to raise ua into the rank, and invest 
us with the felicities, of angels ' 

Yet such would imitative art be in its perfection. 
Not by any means an easy thing, as Reynolds supposes 
it. Far from being easy, it is so utterly beyond all hu- 
man power that we have diiBculty even in conceiving its 
nature or results — the best art we as yet possess comes 
so far short of it. 

§ 8. But we must not rashly como to the conclusion 
that such art would, indeed, be the highest possible. 
There is much to be considered hereafter on the other 
side; the only conclusion we are as yet wananted in 
forming is, that Reynolds had no riglit to speak lightly 
or contemptuously of imitative art ; that in fact, when 
he did so, he had not conceived its entire nature, but 
was thinking of some \Tilgar conditions of it, which were 
the only ones known to him, and that, therefore, hia 
whole endeavor to explain the difference between great 
and mean art has been disappointed; that he has in- 
I Tolved himself in a crowd of theories, whose issue he 
[ had not foreseen, and committed himself to conclusions 
I which he never intended. There is an instinctive con- 
I Bcionsness in his own mind of the difference between 
high and low ait ; but he is utterly incapable of explain- 
I ing it, and every effort which he makes to do so involves 
I him in unexpected fallacy and absurtUty. It is n<d true 
[ that Poetry does not concern herself with minute details. 
It is Ttot true that high art seeks only the Invariable. 
' It is not true that imitative art is nn easy thing. It is 
noHrue that the faithful rendering of nature is an em- 
ployment in which " the slowest intellect is likely to 
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succeed best." All these BUCceBsive aSBertions are ut- 
terly false and untenable, while the plain truth, a truth 
lying at the very door, has all the while escaped him, — 
that which was incidentally stated in the preceding 
chapter,— najnely, that the difference between great and 
mean art lies, not in deiinable methods of handling, or 
styles of representation, or choices of subjects, but 
wholly in the nobleness of the end to which the effort of 
the painter is atUlresBed. We cannot say that a painter 
is great because he paints boldly, or paints delicately ; 
because he generalizes or particularizes ; because he 
loves detail, or because he disdains it. He is great if, 
by any of these means, he has laid open noble truths, or 
aroused noble emotions. It docs not matter whether he 
paiut the petal of a rose, or the charms of a precipice, 
so that Love and Admiration attend him as he labors, 
and wait forever upon his work. It does not matter 
whether he toil for months upon a few inches of his can- 
vas, or cover a palace front with color in a day, so only 
that it be with a solemn purpose that he has filled his 
heart with patience, or urged his hand to haste. And it 
does not matter whether he seek for his subjects among 
peasants or nobles, among the heroic or the simple, in 
courts or in fields, so only that he behold all things with 
a thirst for beauty, and a hatred of meanness and vice. 
There are, indeed, certain methods of representation 
which are usually adopted by the most active minds, and 
certain characters of subject usually delighted in by the 
noblest hearts ; but it is quite possible, quite easy, to 
adopt the manner of painting without ahaiing the a«- 
tivity of mind, and to imitate the choice of subject with- 
out possessing the nobility of spirit ; while, on the other 
hand, it is altogether impossible to foretell on what 
strange objects the strength of a great man will some- 
times be concentrated, or by what strange means he 
will sometimes express himself. So that true criticism 
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of art never can consist in the mere application of rules; 
it can be just only when it is founded on quick sym- 
pathy with the innumerable instincts and chaugeful 
efforts of human nature, chastened and guided by un- 
changing love of all things that God has created to be 
beautiful, and pronounced to be good. 



CHAPTER m. 



OP THE REAL NATURE OF 011EATNEB8 OF BTYLE. 

§ 1, I DOUBT not that the reader was ill-satisfied with 
the conclusion arrived at in the last chapter. That 
" great art " ia art which represents what is beautiful 
and good, may not seem a very profound discovery ; and 
the main question may be thought to have been all the 
time lost sight of, namely, " ^Vhat is beautiful, and what 
is good t " No ; those are not the main, at least not the 
first questions -, on the contrary, our subject becomes at 
once opened and simplified as soon as we have left those 
the only questions. For observe, our present task, ac- 
cording to our old plan, is merely to investigate the rel- 
ative degrees of the bfaviiful in the art of different mas- 
ters ; and it is an encouragement to be convinced, first 
of all, that what is lovely will also be great, and what is 
pleasing, noble. Nor is the conclusion so much a matter 
of course as it at first appears, for. surprising as the 
statement may seem, all the confusion into which Rey- 
nolds has plunged both himself and his readers, in the 
essay we have been examining, results primarily from a 
doubt in his own mind as to ike. exf^iffinre of beaiUy at- all. 
In the next paper I alluded to. No. 82 (which needs not, 
however, to be examined at so great length), he calmly 
attributes the whole influence of beauty to custom, say- 
ing, that " he has no doubt, if we were more used to de- 
formity than to beauty, deformity would then lose the 
idea now annexed to it, and take that of beauty: as if 
the whole world shall agree that Yes and No should 
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chaDge their meoninga. Yea would then deny, and No 
would affirm. ! " 

§ 2. The world does, indeed, succeed — oftenor than is, 
perhaps, altogether well for the world — iu making Tea 
meau No. and No mean Yea.* But the world has never 
sacceeded, nor ever will, in making iteelf delight in 
block clouds more than iu blue sky, or love the dark 
earth better than the rose that grows from it. Happily 
for mankind, beauty and uglineaa are as positive in their 
nature as phyaical pain and pleasure, aa light and dark- 
ness, or as life and death : and, tfaoug-h they may be de- 
nied or misunderstood in many fantastic ways, the most 
subtle reasoner will at last find that color and sweet- 
ness are still attractive to him, and that no logic will 
enable him to think the rainbow sombre, or the violet 
scentless. But tbe theory that beauty was merely a re- 
ault of custom was very common in Johnson's time. 
Goldsmith has, I think, expressed it vrith more force and 
wit than any other writer, in various passages of the 
Citizen of the World. And it was, indeed, a curious 
retribution of the folly of the world of art, which for 
some three centuries had given itself recklessly to the 
puranit of beauty, that at last it should be led to deny 
the very existence of what it had so morbidly and pas- 
sionately sought. It was as if a child should leave its 
home to pursue the rainbow, and then, breathless and 
hopeless, declare that it did not exist. Nor is the lesson 
less useful which may be gained in observing the adop- 
tion of such a theory by Reynolds himself. It shows 
how completely an artist may be unconscious of the 
principles of his own work, and how he may be led by 
instinct to do all that is right, while he is misled by 
false logic to soy all that is wrong. For nearly every 
word that Reynolds wrote was contrary to his own prac- 
1 tioe ; he seems to have been bom to teach all error by 
• Del " mi." per li danar. vl "' si " tar ila. 
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his precept, and all excellence by bis example ; he en- 
forced with his lipa generalization and idealism, while 
with his pencil he was tracing the patterns of the 
dresses of the belles of his day ; he exhorted his pupils 
to attend only to the invariable, while he himself was 
occupied in distingnishing every variation of womanly 
temper; and he denied the existence of the beautiful, at 
the same instant that be arrested it as it passed, and 
perpetuated it forever. 

§ 3. But we must not quit the subject here. However 
inconsistently or dimly expressed, there ia, indeed, some 
truth in that commonly accepted distinction between 
high and low art. That a thing should bo beautiftil is 
not enough ; tliere is, as we said in the outset, a higher 
and lower range of beauty, and some ground for separ- 
ating into various and unequal ranks painters who have, 
nevertheless, each in his several way, represented some- 
thing that was beautiful or good. 

Nor, if we would, can we get rid of this conviction. 
We have at all times some instinctive sense that the 
function of one painter is greater than that of another, 
even supposing each equally succcBsful in his own way : 
and we feel that, if it were possible to conquer preju- 
dice, and do away with the iniquities of personal feel- 
ing, and the insulliciencies of limited knowledge, we 
should all agree in this estimate, and be able to place 
each painter in his right rank, measuriug them by a 
true scale of nobleness. We feel that the men in the 
higher classes of the scale would be, in the full sense of 
the word. Great — men whom one would give much to 
see the faces of but tor an instant : and that those in 
the lower classes of the scale (though none were admit- 
ted but who had tnie merit of some kind) would be very 
small men, not greatly exciting either reverence or curi- 
osity. And with this fixed instinct in our minds, we 
permit our teachers daily to exhort their pupils to the 
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onltivation of " great art " — neither they nor we having: 
any very clear notion as to what the ^eatite»B conaists 
in: bat sometimes inclining to think it must depend on 
the space of the canvas, and that art on a scale of 
feet by 10 is something spiritually separated from that 
on a scale of 3 fuot by 5 ; — sometimes holding it 
to consist in painting the nude body, rather than the 
body decently clothed ;^8ometimea being convinced 
that it is connected with the study of past history, and 
that the art is only great which represents what the 
painter never saw, and about which he knows nothing: 
— and sometimes being firmly persuaded that it conaiHts 
in generally finding fault with, and endeavoring to 
mend, whatsoever the Divine Wisdom has made. All 
which variona errors, having yet some motes and atoms 
of truth in the make of each of them, deserve some at- 
tentive analysis, for they come under that general law, — 
that "the eomiption of the best is the worst." There 
are not innrite errors going than these four ; and yet the 
truth they contain, and the instinct which urges many 
to preach them, are at the root of all healthy growth in 
art. We ruin one yonng painter after another by tell- 
ing him to foUow great art, without knowing, ourselves, 
what greatness is ; and yet the feeling that it verily in 
, Bomething, and that there are depths and breadths, 
I sliallows and narrows, in the matter, is all that we have 
I to look to, if we would ever make our art serviceable to 
I ourselves or others. To follow art for the sake of being 
\ a great man, and therefore to cast about continually for 
I Bome means of achieving position or attracting admira- 
I tion, is the surest way of entling in total extinction. And 
f yet it is only by honest reverence for art itself, and by 
at self-respect in the practice of it, that it can be 
rescued from dilettanteisra, raised to approved honor- 
ableneaa, and brought to the proper work it has to ac- 
oomplish in the service of man. 
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§ 4. Let us therefore look into the facts of the thing, 
DOt with any metaphyBicai, or otherwise vain and troub- 
lesome effort at acuteuess, but in a plain way ; for the 
facts themselvds are plain enongh, asd may be plainly 
stated, only the difficulty is that out of these facta, right 
and left, the different forms of misapprehension branch 
into grievous complexity, and briincb so far and wide, 
that if once we try to follow them, they will lead us 
quite from om' mark into other separate, though not 
less interesting discussions. The best way will be, 
therefore, I think, to sketch out at once in this chap- 
ter, the different characters which rejtlly constitute 
" greatness " of style, and to indicate the principal di- 
rections of the outbranching misapprehensions of them ; 
then, in the succeeding chaptera, to take up in suc- 
cession those which need more talk about thom, and 
follow out at leisure whatever inquiries they may sug- 
gest. 

S 5. L Choice of Nobie Subject. — Graatness of style 
consists, then : first, in the habitual choice of subjects of 
thought which involve wide interests and profound pas- 
sions, as opposed to those which involve narrow inter- 
ests and alight passions. Tlie style is greater or less in 
exact proportion to the nobleness of the interests and 
passions involved in the subject. The habitual choice 
of sacred subjects, such as the Nativity, Transfigura- 
tion, Crucifixion (if the choice l>e sincere), implies that 
the painter has a natural disposition to dwell on the 
highest thoughts of which humanity is capable ; it con- 
stitutes him so far forth a painter of the highest order, 
as, for instance, Leonardo, in his painting of the Last 
Bupper: he who delights in representing the acts or 
meditations of gi'eat men, as, for instance, Raphael 
painting the Sch(X)l of Athens, is, so far forth, a painter 
of the second order : he who represents the passions and 
events of ordinary life, of the third. And in this ordi- 
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nary Ufa, he who represents deep thoughts and sorrows, 
as, for instance. Hunt, in his Claudio and laabella, and 
such othtT works, ia of the big'best rank in his sphere : 
and he who represents the sliffht malignities and pas- 
sions of the di-u, wing room, (is, for instance, Leslie, of the 
second rank ; ho who represents the sports of boys or 
simplicities of clowns, aa Webster or Teniers, of the 
third rank ; and he who represents brutalities and vices 
(for delight in them, and not for rebuke of them), of no 
rank at all, or rather of a negative rank, holding a cer- 
tain order in the abyss. 

g 6. The reader will, I hope, understand liow much 
importance is to be attached to the sentence in the first 
parenthesis, " if the choice be sincere s " for choice of 
subject is, of course, ouly available as a criterion of the 
rank of the painter, wlien it is made from the heart. 
Indeed, iu the lower orders of paintintr, the choice is 
always made from such heart as the painter has j for his 
selection of the brawls of peasants or sports of children 
can. of course, proceed only from the fact that ho has 
more sympathy with such brawls or pastimes than with 
nobler subjects. But the choice of the higher kind of 
subjects is often insincere ; and may, therefore, afTord no 
real criterion of the painter's rank. The greater number 
of men who have lately painted religious or heroic sub- 
jects have done so iu mere ambition, because they had 
been taught that it was a good thing to be a " high- 
art" painter: and the fact is that, in nine cases out of 
ten, the so-called historical or "high-art" painter is a 
person infinitely inferior to the painter of flowers or 
still life. He is, in modem times, nearly always a man 
who has great vanity without pictorial capacity, and 
differs from the landscape or fruit painter merely in 
misunderstanding and over-estimating his own powers. 
He mistakes his vanity for inspiration, his ambition for 
greatness of soul, and takes pleasure in what he calls 
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" the ideal," merely because be lias neither bumility nor 
capacity enough to comprehend the real. 

g 7. But aliM) observe, it is not enough even that the 
choice be sincere. It must also be wise. It happens 
very often that a man of weak intellect, sincerely desir- 
ing to do what is good and useful, will devote himself to 
high aii subjects because he thinks them the only ones 
on which time and toil can be usefidly spent, or, some- 
times, because they are really the only ones he has 
pleasure in contemplating. But not having intellect 
enough to enter into the minds of truly great men, or to 
imagine great events as they really happened, he cannot 
become a great painter ; he degrades the subjects he 
intended to honor, and his work is more utterly thrown 
away, and his rank as an artist in reality lower, than if 
he had devoted himself to the imitation of the simplest 
objects of natural history. The works of Overbeck are 
a most notable instance of this form of eiTor. ♦ 

g 8. It must also be remembered, that in nearly all the 
^eat periods of art the choice of subject has not been left 
to the painter. His employer.^abbot, baron, or mon- 
arch, — determined for him whether ho should earn his 
bread by making cloisters bright with choirs of saints, 
painting coats of arms on leaves of romances, or decorat- 
ing presence-chambers with complimentary mythology ; 
and his own personal feelings are ascertainable only by 
watching, in the themes assigned to him, what are the 
points in which he seems to take most pleasure. Thus, 
in the prolonged ranges of varied subjects with which 
Benozzo Gozzoli decorated the cloisters of Pisa, it is 
easy to see that love of simple domestic incident, sweet 
landscape, and glittering ornament, prevails slightly 
over the solemn elements of religious feeling, which, 
nevertheless, the spirit of the age instilled into him in 
such measure as to form a very lovely and noble mind, 
though still one of the second order. In the work of 
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Orcagna, an intense solemnity and energy in the euLlim- 
est groups of his figures, fading away as he tonchea in- 
ferior aubjects, indicates that his home waa among the 
archangels, and his rank among the lirst of the sons of 
men: while Correggio, in the sidelong gi-ace, artificial 
arniles, and purple languors of his saints, indicates the 
inferior instinct which would havo guided his choice in 
quite other directions, had it not been for the fashion of 
the age, and the need of the day. 

g 9. It will follow, of course, from the above considera- 
tions, that the choice which characterizes the school of 
high art is seen as much in the treatment of a subject as 
in its selection, and that the expression of the thoughts 
of the persons represented will always be the first thing 
r considered by the painter who worthily enters that 
I Iiighest school. For the artist who sincerely chooses 
I the noblest subject will also choose chiefly to represent 
I what makes that subject noble, namely, the various hero- 
a or other noble emotions of the persons represented. 
iB, instead of this, the artist seeks only to make his pict- 
' nre agreeable by the composition of its masses and col- 
ors, or by any other merely pictorial merit, as fine draw- 
ing of limbs, it is evident, not only that any other subject 
. woold have an.swered hia purpose as well, but that he 
bia unfit to approach the subject he has chosen, because 
■'he cannot enter into its deepest meaning, and therefore 
veannot in reality have chosen it for that meaning. Kev- 
^ertheless, while the expression is always to be the first 
[tiling conaidered, all other merits must be added to the 
Ratmoet of the painter's power; for until he can both 
roolor and draw beautifully he has no business to con- 
Psider himself a painter at all, far less to attempt the no- 
I bleat subjects of painting; and, when he has once pos- 
■ Bessed himself of theae powers, he will naturally and 
i fitly employ them to deepen and perfect the impression 
■jpaade by the aentiment of bis subject. 
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I The perfect uiuBon of expressioD, as the painter's main 
purpose, with the full and natnral exertion of his picto- 
rial power in the details of the work, is found only in 
the old Pre-Raphaelite periods, and in the modem Pre- 

I Baphoflite school. In the works of Giotto, Angelico, 
Orcagna, John Bellini, and one or two more, these two 
conditions of high art are entirely fidfilled, so far as the 
knowledge of those days enable them to be fulfilled ; and 
in the moilem Pre-Rapha«lite school they are fulfilled 
nearly to the uttermost. Hunt's Light of the World is, 
I believe, the most perfect instance of expressional pur- 
pose with techuioal power, which the world has yet pro- 
duced. 

1 10. Now in the Post-Raphaelite period of ancient 
art, and in the spurious high art of modem times, two 
broatl forms of error di\ide the schools; the one consist- 
ing iu (A) the superseding of expression b.y technical 
excellence, and the other in (B) the superseding of tech- 
nical excellence by expression. 

(A). Superseding expression by technical excellence. 
— This takes place most frankly, ajid therefore most in- 
nocently, in the work of the Venetians. They very 
nearly ignore expression altogether, directing their aim 
exclusively to the rendering of external truths of color 
and form. Paul Veronese will make the Magdalene 
wash the feet of Christ with a countenance as absolutely 
unmoved as that of any ordinarj' scnant bringing a 
ewer to her master, and will introduce the supper at 
Emmniis as a background to the portraits of two chil- 
(h-en playing with a dog. Of the wrongness or right- 
ness of such a proceeding we shall reason in another 
place 1 at present we have to note it merely as displac- 
ing the Venetian work from the highest or expressionol 
rank of art. But the error is generally made in a more 
subtle and dangerous way. The artist deceives Ijimself 
into the idea that he is doing all he can to elevate his 
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subject by treating it under rules of art, introducing 
into it accurate science, and collecting for it the beauties 
of (so-called) ideal form ; whereas lie may, in reality, be 
all the while sacrificing hia subject to hia own vanity 
or pleasure, aud losing truth, nobleness, and impres- 
aiveness for the sake of delightful lines or creditable 
pedantries. 

§ 11, (B). Superseding technical excellence by espres- . 
sion. — This is usually done under the influence of anoth- 
er kind of vanity. The artist desires that men should 
think he has an elevated soul, affects to despise the ordi- 
nary excellence of ai-t, contemplates with separated ego- 
tism the course of his own imaginations or sensations, 
and refuses to look at the real facts round about him, in 
order that he may adore at leisure the shadow of him- 
self. He lives in an element of what he calls tender 
emotions aud lofty aspirations, which are, in fact, noth- 
ing more than very ordinary weaknesses or instincts, 
contemplated through a mist of pride. A large range of 
modem Gennan ai-t comes under this he^td. 

A more interesting and respectable form of this error 
is fallen into by some truly earnest men, who, finding 
their powei-s not adequate to the attainment of great 
artistical excellence, but adequate to rendering, up to a 
certain point, the expression of the human countenance, 
devote themselves to that object alone, abandoning 
effort in other directions, and executing the accessories 
of their pictures feebly or carelessly. With these are 
associated another group of philosophical painters, who 
suppose the artistical merits of other parts mb't^rHe to 
the expression, as drawing the spectator's attention 
away fi'om it, and who paint in gray color, and imperfect 
light and shade, by way of enforcing the purity of their 
conceptions. Both these classes of conscientious but 
narrow-minded ai-tists labor under the same grievous 
mistake of imagining that wilful fallacy can ever be 
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either pardonable or helpful. They forget that color, if 
used at all, must be either tine or false, and that what 
t}i£y coll chastity, dignity, and reserve, is, to the eye of 
any person accustomed to nature, pure, bold, and imper- 
tinent falsehood. It does not, in the eyes of any soundly 
minded man, exalt the expression of a, female face that 
the cheeks should be painted of the color of clay, nor 
does it in the least enhance his reverence lor a saint to 
find the scenery around him deprived, by his presence, 
of sunshine. It is an important consolation, however, to 
reflect that no artist ever fell into any of these last three 
errors (under head B) who had really the capacity of 
becoming a groat painter. No man ever despised color 
who could produce it ; and the error of these sentimen- 
talists find philosophers is not 80 much in the choice of 
their manner of painting, as in supposing themselves 
callable of painting at all. Some of them might have 
made efficient sculptors, but the greater number had 
their mission in some other sphere than that of art, and 
would have found, in works of practical charity, better 
employment for their gentleness and sentimentalism, 
than iu denying to human beauty its color, and to natu- 
ral scenery its light : in depriving heaven of its blue, 
and earth of its bloom, valor of its glow, and modesty of 
its blush. 

§ 12. n. Love of Beauty. — The second characteristic 
of the great school of art is, that it introduces in the 
conception of its subject bb much beauty as is possible, 
consistently with truth.* 

• As liere, for Ihe (irat lime, I am obliged to uae ihe terms Truth 
and Beauty in s, kind of opposition. I must tlieruforo slop for a mo- 
meot to state clearljr tlie relation of these two qualities of art ; and to 
protest against the vulgar and foolish habit of confusing truth uid 
beauty with each other. People with shallow powers of thought, de- 
siring to flatter themselves with tiie aetisntion of having attained pro- 
fundity, are coutinuttUy doing the most serious misehlef bj Introduc- 
ing confusioo into plain matters, and then valuing thcmsclvesoa being 
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For instance, in any subject consisting of a number of 
figures, it will make as many of those figures beautiful as 
the faithful representation of humanity will admit. It 

confoiiDdeil. Notbiag in more common Uian to hear pcoplu who de- 
sire to lie thought phlloBophical, declare that " tieaut3' is Irutli," and 
" irutli is beauty." I would moBl tarnestly beg every sensible person 
wliD bears such au aasertioD made, to nip tbe germioating philosopher 
ill bis ambiguous bud ; and beg him. If be really believes his own aa- 
KrlioD, never thencerorward to use two words for Ibe saroe Ibiug. 
The fact is, truth nod beituty are entirely distinct, though often re- 
lated, things. One is a pro]M;rty of Btatemcnts. Ibe other of objects. 
Tbe statement lliiit " two aod two make four" is true, but it is neither 
beautiful nor ugly, for it is invisible ; a rose is lovely, but it is neither 
irue nor false, for it Is silent. That which shows ngtbiug cannot be 
fair, and that which nsscrls nothing cannot be false. Even the ordi- 
nary use of the words false and true as applied to artificial and real 
things, is inaccurate, Au artificial rose is not a. " false " rose, it Is not 
a rose at all The fnlseness is in the person who states, or induces the 
belief, that it iiaruse. 

Now, therefore, In things concerning art, the words true and false 
are only to be rightly used while the picture is considered as a state- 
ment of facta. The painter asserts that this which he has painted is 
the form of a dog. a m.tn, or a tree. If it be not the form of a dog. a 
man, or a tree, the painter's siutenient is false ; and therefore we justly 
apeak of a false licie, or false color - not that any line or color can in 
themselves be false, hut they become so when they convey a state- 
ment tbnt they resemble something which they do nol resemble. But 
tbe l>e)iuty of the lines or colors is wholly Independent of any such 
statement. They may be beautiful lines, ibough quite Inaccurate, and 
ugly lines, though quite faithful. Apicturo may be frightfully ugly, 
which represents with fidelity some base circumstance of daily life : 
and n painted window may be exquisitely beautiful, which represents 
men with eagles' faces, and dogs with blue heads and crimson tnlls 
(though, by the way, this Is not In the strict sense falte art. as we shall 
see hereafter, inasmuch as it means no assertion that men ever /Mil 
englea' faces). If this were not so, it would be impossible to sacrifice 
truth to beauty ; for to atUin the one would always bo to attain the 
other. But, unfortunately, this sacrifice is exceedingly possible, and 
it Is chiefly this which characterizes the false schools of high art, so 
far as high art consists in the pursuit of beauty. For although truth 
and beauty are independent of each other, it does not follow that wc 
are at lilierty to pursue whichever we please. They are Indeed sep- 
arable, but it is wrong to separate them : they are to be sought to- 
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will not deny the facts of ugliness or decrepitude, or rel- 
ative inferiority and superiority of feature as necessarily 
manifeeted in a crowd, but it will, bo far as it is in its 
power, seek for and dwell upon the fairest forms, and iu 
sU things insist on the beauty that is in them, not on 
the ugliness. In this respect, schools of art become 
higher in exact proportion to the degree in which they 
apprehend and love the beautiful. Thus, Angelico, in- 
tensely loving all spiritual beauty, will be of the high- 
est rank ; aod Paul Veronese and Correggio, intensely 
loving physical and corporeal beauty, of the second 
rank; and Albert Diirer, Rubens, and in general the 
Northern artists, apparently insensible to beauty, and 
caring only for truth, whether shapely or not, of the 
third rank ; and Teniers and Salvator, Caravaggio, and 
other such worshippers of the depraved, of no rank, or, 
OS we said before, of a certain order in the abyss. 

§ 13. The corruption of the schools of high art, so far 
as this particular quality is concerned, consists in the 
aacrilice of truth to beauty. Great art dwells on all that 
is beautiful ; but false art omits or changes all that is 
ugly. Groat art accepts Nature as she is, but directs 
the eyes and thoughts to what is most perfect in her : 
false art saves itself the tro\ible of direction by remov- 
ing or altering whatever it thinks objectionable. The 
evil results of which proceeding are twofold. 

Fii-st. That beauty deprived of its proper foils and 
adjuncts ceases to be enjoyed as beauty, just as light de- 
1 1*. Erii flrst,— prived of all shadow ceases to be enjoyed 
Soe"/ol-'^ *?£ as light. A white canvas cannot prodnee 
^''°**' an effect of sunshine ; the painter must 

darken it in some places before he can make it look 

gcther in tbe oriler of tlieir worthiness ; that [a lo say. truEIi first, aaii 
beauty afterwarde. High art differs frnm low art in possessing an ex- 
cess of beauty in addition to its trutli, not 
beauty Incotuislent witb truth. 
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luminous in others ; nor can an uninterrupted succes- 
sion of beauty produce the true effect of beauty ; it must 
be foiled by inferiority before its orni power can be de- 
veloped. Nature has for the most part mingled her in- 
ferior and nobler elements as she mingles sunshine with 
shade, giving due use and influence to both, and the 
painter who chooses to remove the shadow, perishes in 
the burning desert he has created. The truly high and 
beautiful art of Angelico is continnally refreshed and 
Btrengthened by his frank portraiture of the most ordi- 
nary features of his brother monks, and of the recorded 
peculiai'ities of ungainly sanctity ; but the modem Ger- 
man and Raphaelesque schools lose all honor and noble- 
ness in barber-like atlmiration of hantbome faces, and 
have, in fact, no real faith except in straight noses and 
curled hair. Paul Veronese opposes the dwarf to the 
soldier, and the negress to the queen ; Shakspeare places 
Calibsm beside Miranda, and Autolycus beside Ferdita ; 
but the vulgar idealist withdraws his beauty to the 
safety of the saloon, and his innocence to the seclusion 
of the cloister : he pretends that he does this in delicacy 
of choice and purity of sentiment, while in truth he has 
neither courage to front the monster, nor wit enough to 
furnish the knave. 

It is only by the habit of representing faithfully all 
things, that we can truly learn what is beautiful and 
what is not. The ugliest objects contain ^^^ g^,, ^_ 
some element of beauty ; and in all, it is {!^'~J^'JJK 'SJ 
im element peculiar to themselves, which beentr. 
cannot be separated from their ugliness, but must either 
be enjoyed together with it, or not at all. The more a 
'painter accepts nature as he &ids it, the more unex- 
pected beauty he discovers in what he at first despised : 
but once let him arrogate the right of rejection, and he 
■will graduall,!' contract his circle of enjoyment, until 
what he supposed to be nobleness of selection ends in 
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narrowness of perception. Dwelling perpetually upon 
one claBB of ideas, his art becomes at onoe monstrous and 
morbid ; until at last he cannot faithfully represent even 
what he cliooses to retain ; his discrimination contracts 
into darkness, and his fastidiousness fades into fatuity. 

High art, therefore, consists neither in altering, nor in 
improving nature ; but in seeking throughout nature 
for " whatsoever things are lovely, and whatsoever 
things are pure : " in loving these, in displaying to the 
utmost of the painter's power auch loveliness as is in 
them, and directing the thoughts of others to them by 
winning art, or gentle emphasis. Of the degree in 
which this can be done, and in which it may be permit- 
ted to gather together, without falsifying, the finest 
forms or thoughts, so as to create a sort of perfect 
vision, we shall have to speak hereafter: at present, it is 
enough to remember that art (oBteris paribus) is great in 
exact proportion to the love of beauty shown by the 
painter, provided that love of beauty forfeit no atom of 
truth. 

§ 16. m. SiNCEBiTY.— The next* characteristic of 
great art is that it includes the largest possible quan- 
tity of Truth in the most perfect possible harmony. If 
it were possible for art to give all the truths of nature, 
it ought to do it. But this is not possible. Choice 
must always be made of some facts which can be repre- 
sented, from among others which must be passed by in 
silence, or even, in some respects, misrepresented. The 
inferior artist chooses unimportant and scattered truths : 
the great artist chooses the most necessary first, and 
afterwards the most consistent with these, so as to ob- 
tain the greatest possible and most harmonious simi. 
For instance, Rembrandt always chooses to represent 
the exact force with which the light on the most illu- 
mined part of an object is opposed to its obscurer por- 

* I name them [n order of t'ncrenaing. not decreasing, iuiporlance. 
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tiona. In order to obtain this, in most cases, not very 
important truth, he sacrifices the light and color of live- 
sixths of hia picture : and the expression of every char- 
acter of objects which depends on tenderness of shape 
or tint. But he obtains hia single truth, and what pict- 
uresque and forcible expression ia dependent upon it, 
with magnificent skill and subtlety. Veronese, on the 
contrary, chooses to represent the ^eat relations of 
visible things to each other, to the heaven above, and to 
the earth beneath them. He holds it more important 
to sliow how a figure stands relieved from delicate air, 
or marble wall : how as a red, or pm"ple, or white fignre, 
it separates itaelf, in clear diecemibility, from things 
not red, nor purple, nor white ; how infinite daylight 
shines round it ; how innumerable veils of faint shadow 
invest it ; how its blackness and darkness are, in the 
excess of their nature, just as limited and local ns its 
intensity of light : all this, I say, he feels to bo more im- 
portant than showing merely the exact measure of the 
spark of siaDshine that gleams on a dagger-hilt, or glows 
on n jewel. All this, moreover, he feels to be harmoni- 
ous, — capable of being joined in one great system of 
spacious truth. And with inevitable watchfulness, ines- 
timable subtlety, he unites all this in tenderest balance, 
noting in each hair's-breadth of color, not merely what 
its rightness or wrongnesa is in itaelf, but what its rela- 
tion is to every other on his canvas ; restraining, for 
truth's sake, his exhaustleas energy ; reining back, for 
truth's sake, his fiery strength: veiling, before truth, the 
vanity of brightness; penetrating, for truth, the dis- 
couragement of gloom ; ruling his restless invention with 
a rod of iron ; pardoning no error, no thoughtlessness, 
no forgetfnlness; and subduing all his powers, impulses, 
and imaginations, to the arbitrament of a merciless jus- 
tice, and the obedience of an incorruptible verity. 
I give this instance with respect to color and shade ; 
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but, in the whole field of art, the difference between the 
great and inferior artiata ia of the same kind, and may 
be (letermiiied at once by the question, which of them 
I II, comiiruT conveys the largest sum of truth t It fol- 
aen^iTfirdi^ '"'"'^ from this principle, that in general 
"■"^ all (frtai- drawing is disthict drawing ; for 

truths which are rendered indistinctly might, for the 
most part, as well not be rendered at all. There are, in- 
deed, certain facts of mystery, and facts of indistinct- 
ness, in all objects, which must have their proper place 
in the general harmony, and the reader will presently 
find me, when we come to that part of our investigation, 
telling him that all good drawing must in some sort be 
ijidistinct. We may, however, imderstand this apparent 
contradiction, by reflecting that the highest knowledge 
always involves a more advanced perception of the fields 
of the imknown ; and, therefore, it may most truly be 
said, that to know anything well involves a profound 
sensation of ignorance, while yet it is equally true that 
good and noble knowledge is distinguished from vain 
and useless knowledge chiefly by its clearness and dis- 
tinctness, and by the vigorous consciousness of what is 
known and what is not. 

80 in art. The best drawing involves a wonderful 
perception and expression of indistinctness ; and yet all 
noble drawing is separated from the ignoble by its dis- 
tinctness, by its fine expression and firm Eissertiou of 
Something ; whereas the bad drawing, without cither 
firmness or fineness, expresses and asserts Nothing. The 
fii'st thing, therefore, to be looked for as a sign of noble 
art, is a clear consciousness of what is drawn and what 
is not : the bold statement, and frank confession — " This 
I know," " that I know not ; " and, generally speaking, 
all haste, slurring, obscurity, indecision, are signs of low 
art, and all calmness, distinctness, luminousness, and 
positiveness, of high art. 
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It follows, seeonJly, from thia principle, that as the 
great ptiintGr is iilways attending to the sum and har- 
mony of his truths rather than to one or the other of 
any group, a quality of Grasp is visible in cotoUbit 

his work, like the power of a great rea- «; orr", "t }* 

' , . ,*; , ^ . , BBiierully Urge In 

soner over nis subject, or a great poet »«««« mt in 
over his conception, manifesting itself 
very often in missing out certain details or less truths 
(which, though good in themselves, he finds are in the 
way of others), and in a sweeping manner of getting the 
beginnings and ends of things shown at once, and the 
squares and depths mther than the surfaces : hence, on 
the whole, a habit of looking at large masses rather than 
small ones ; and even a physical largeness of handling, 
and love of working, if possible, on a large scale ; Eind 
various other qualities, more or less imperfectly ex- 
pressed by such technical terms aa breadth, massing, 
unity, boldness, Ac, all of which are, indeed, great 
qualities when they mean breadth of truth, weight of 
truth, unity of truth, and courageous assertion of tiiith ; 
but which have all their correlative errors and mocker- 
ies, almost universally mistaken for them,— the breadth 
which has no contents, the weight which has no value, 
the unity which plots deception, and the boldness which 
faces out fallacy. 

§ 19. And it is to be noted especially respecting large- 
ness of scale, that though for the most part it is char- 
acteristic of the more powerful masters, they having both 
more invention wherewith to fill space (as Ghirlandajo 
wished that he might paint all the walls of Florence), 
and, often, an impetuosity of mind which makes them 
like free play for hand and arm (besides that they usu- 
ally desire to paint everything in the foreground of their 
picture of the natural size), yet, as this largeness of scale 
involves the placing of the picture at a considerable dis- 
tance from the eye, and this distance involves the loss of 
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many delicate details, and especially of the eabtle lines 
of expression in features, it follows that the masters of 
refined detail and human expression are apt to prefer a 
small scale to work upon ; so that the chief masterpieces 
of expression which the world possesses are small pict- 
ores by Angelico, in which the figures are rarely more 
than six or seven inches high : in the best works of 
Raphael and Leonardo the figuies are idmost always 
less than life ; and the best works of Turner do not ex- 
ceed the size of 18 inches by 12. 

As its greatness depends on the sum of truth, and this 
sum of truth can always be increased by delicacy of 

handling, it follows that all great art must 
Oreu art is sfoayB have this delicacy to the utmost possible 

degi'ee. This rule is infallible and inflexi- 
ble. All coarse work is the sign of low art. Only, it 
is to be remembered, that coarseness must be estimated 
by the distance from the eye ; it being necessary to con- 
sult this distance, when great, by laying on touches 
which appear coarse when seen near ; but which, so tar 
from being coaree, are, in reality, more delicate in a 
master's work than the finest close-handling, for they 
involve a calculation of result, and are laid on with a 
subtlety of sense precisely correspondent to that with 
whicli a good archer draws his bow : the spectator seeing 
in the action nothing but the strain of the strong arm, 
while there is, in reality, in the finger and eye, an in- 
effably delicate estimate of distance, and touch on the 
arrow plume. And, indeed, this delicacy is generally 
quite perceptible to those who know what the truth is, 
for strokes by Tintoret or Paul Veronese, which were 
done in an instant, and look to an ignorant spectator 
merely like a violent dash of loaded color (and are, as 
such, imitated by blundering artists), are, in fact, modu- 
lated by the brush and finger to that degree of delicacy 
that no single grain of the color could be taken from the 
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toncli without injury ; and little golden particles of it, 
not the size of a gnat's head, have important share and 
function in the balances of light in a picture perhaps 
fifty feet long. Nearly evury other rule applit^ablu to art 
Las Home esceptiou but this. This has absolutely none. 
All ^eat art is delicate art, and all coarse ait is bad art. 
Nay, even to a certain extent, all bold art is bad art ; for 
boldness is not the proper word to apply to the courage 
and swiftness of a great master, based on knowledge, 
and coupled with fear and love. There is am much dif- 
ference between the bohlness of the true and the false 
masters, as there is between the courage' of a pure 
woman and the shamelessness of a lost one. 

§ 21. rV. In^-ention.— The last characteristic of great ' 
art is that it must be inventive, that is, be produced by 
the imagination. In this respect, it must precisely fulfil 
the definition ab-eady given of poetry ; and not only 
present grounds for noble emotion, but furnish these 
grounds by iinotjinaUve poiver. Heace there is at once a 
great bar fixed between the two schools of Lower and 
Higher Art. The lower merely copies what is set be- 
fore it, whether id portrait, landscape, or stitl-lifei the 
higher either entirely imagines its subject, or arranges 
l^e materials presented to it, so as to manifest the im- 
aginative power in all the three phases which have been 
already explained in the second volume. 

And this was the truth which was confusedly present 1 
in Beynolds's mind when he spoke, as above quoted, of , 
the difference between Historical and Poetical painting. 
Every relation of the jJahi facia which the pnlnter saw is ' 
'proper hisforicaJ painting.* If those facts are unim- 
portant (as that he saw a gambler quarrel with anothur 
'Sambler, or a sot enjoying himself with another sot), 
then the history is trivial ; if the facts are important (as 

* Compfue mj Edinburgh Leclures, lecture iv. p. StS, et aeq. &i 
|<«diUoii). 
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that he saw such and such a ^eat man Iqpk thus, or act 
thus, at such a time), then the history is noble : in each 
cast- perlect tmth of narrative being supposed, otherwise 
the whole thing is worthless, being neither history nor 
poetry, but plain falaehood. And farther, as greater or 
leas elegance and precision are manifested in the rela- 
tion or painting of the incidents, the merit of the work 
■varies ; so that, what with difference of subject, and what 
with difference of treatment, historical painting falls or 
rises in changeful eminence, from Dutch trivialities to a 
Velasquez portrait, just as historical talking or writing 
varies in eminence, from an old woman's story telling up 
to Herodotus. Besides which, certain operations of the 
imagination come into play inevitably, here and there, 
so as to touch tlie history with some light of poetry, 
that is, with some light shot forth of the narrator's mind, 
or brought out by the way he has put the accidents to- 
gether t and wherever the imagination has thus had any- 
thing to do with the matter at all (and it must be si 
what cold work whcro it lias not), then, the confines of the 
lower and higher schools touching each other, the work 
is colored by both ; but there is no reason why, there- 
fore, we should in the least confuse the historical and 
poetical chai'acters. any more than that we should con- 
fuse blue with crimson, because they may overlap each 
other, and produce purple. 

§ 22. Now, historical or simply narrative art is very 
precious in its proper place and way, but it is never 
(freai art until the poetical or imaginative power touches 
it : and in proportion to the stronger manifestation of 
this power, it becomes greater and greater, while the 
highest art is purely imaginative, all its materials being 
wrought into their form by invention ; and it differs, 
therefore, from the simple historical painting, exactly as 
Wordsworth's stanza, above quotpd, differs from Saus- 
Bure's plain narrative of the parallel fact ; and the im- 
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aginative painter differs from the historical painter in 
the manner that Wordsworth differe from Sausaure. 

§ 23. Farther, imaginative art always invliults historical 
art ; so that, strictly speaking, according to the analogy 
above used, we meet with the pure blue, and with the 
crimson ruling the blue and changing it into kingly 
purple, but not with the pure crimson : for all imagi- 
nation must deal with the knowledge it has before accu- 
mulated ; it never produces anything but by combination 
or contemplation. Creation, in the full sense, is impos- 
sible to it. And the mode in which the historical 
faculties are included by it is often quite simple, and 
easily seen. Thus, in Hunt's great poetical picture of 
the Light of the World, the whole thought and arrange- 
ment of the picture being imaginative, the several details 
of it are wrought out with simple portraiture ; the ivy, 
the jewels, the creeping plants, and the moonlight being 
calmly studied or remembered from the things them- 
selves. But of all these special ways in whieh the 
invention works with plain facts, we shall have to treat 
tarthor afterwards. 

§ 24. And now, finally, since this poetical power in- 
I' eludes the historical, if we glance back to the other 
qualities reqniretl in great art, and put all together, we 
I '£nd that the sum of them is simply the sum of all the 
' powers of man. For as (l)the choice of the high subject 
I involves all conditions of right mond choice, and as (2) 
I the love of beauty involves all conditions of ri^ht admi- 
[ ration, and as (3) the grasp of truth involves all stitiigth 
I of semte, evenness of judgment, and honesty of purpose, 
i and as (4) the poetical power involves all swiftiiens of 
invention, and accuracy of historical memor>', the sum of 
L all these powers is the sum of the haman soiU. Hence 
I we see why the word " Great " is ased of this art. It is 
I literally great. It compasses and calls forth the entire 
Vlmman spirit, whereas any other kind of art, being more 
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\tk taw aoaail or narrov, compasses and calls forth only 
tuMt <A Iht* human spirit. Hence the ideu of its ma^rni- 
Iwk- in « litoral uuJ just one, the art bsiug simply less 
»»• jcrwtttor in proportion to the number of faculties it 
t'^fivistw aud addresses.* And this is the ultimate 
iur>amng of the definition I gave of it loug ago, as con- 
taiiiiug the " greateBt number of the greatest ideas." 

§ 25. Such, then, being the characters required in 
order to constitute high art, if the reader will think 
over them a little, and over the various ways in which 
they may be falsely assumed, he will easily perceive 
how spacious and dangerous a field of discUBsion they 
open to the ambitious critic, tincl of error to the ambi- 
tious artist ; he will see how difficult it must be, either 
to distingruish what is truly great art from the mock- 
eries of it, or to rank the real artiste in anything like a 
progressive system of greater and less. For it will have 
been observed that the various qualities which form 
greatness are partly inconsistent with each other (as 
some virtues are, docility and firmness for instance), and 
partly independent of each other ; and the fact is, that 
artists differ not more by mere capacity, than by the 
component vicwenfs of their capacity, each possessing 
in very different proportions the several attributes of 
greatness ; so that, classed by one kind of merit, as, for 
instance, purity of expression, Angelico will stand 
highest 1 classed by another, sincerity of manner, Vero- 
nese will stand highest ; classed by another, love of 
beauty, Leonardo will stand highest ; and so on ; hence 
arise continual disputes and misundei-standings among 
those who think that high art must always lie one and 
the same, and that great artists ought to unite all great 
attributes in an equal degree. 

g 26. In one of the exquisitely finished tales of Mar- 

raontel, a company of critics are received at dinner by 

• Compore Slones of Venice, vol. iii. cUap. iv. g 7, and g 31. 
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the hero of the story, an old gentleman, somewhat vain 
of his oLifuired taste, and his niece, by whose incorri- 
gible natural taste he is seriouely disturbed and tor- 
mented. During the entertainment, " On parcourut 
tons les genres de litterature, et pour donner plus d'ea- 
Hor k I'erudition et ^ la critique, on mit snr le tapis cette 
question toute ueuve, sQavoir, lequel meritoit la prefe- 
rence de Comeille ou de Kac^ine. L'on disoit meme 1&- 
dessus les plus belles choses du monde, loraque la petite 
niece, qui n'avoit pas dit uu mot, s'avisa de demander 
naivement lequel des deux fruits, de I'orange on de la 
peche, avoit le gout le plus exquis et mi^ritoit le plus 
d'eloges. Son onele rougit de sa simplicite, et les con- 
vives baisserent tous les yeux sans daigner repondre h 
cette betise. Ma niece, dit Fintac, & votre age, il faut 
s^avoir ^eouter, et se taire," 

I cannot close this chapter with shorter or better 
advice to the reader, than merely, whenever he hears 
discussions about the relative merits of great masters, 
to remember the young lady's question. It is, indeed, 
true that there is a relative merit, that a peach is nobler 
than a hawthorn berry, and still more a hawthorn berry 
than a bead of the mglitshade ; but in each rank of fruits, 
as in each rant of masters, one is endowed with one vir- 
tue, and another with another ; their glorj- is thoir ilissim- 
ilarity, and they who propose to themaelves in the train- 
ing of an ai-tist that he should unite the coloring of Tin- 
toret, the finish of Albert Diirer, and the tenderness of 
Correggio, are no wiser than a horticulturist would be, 
who made it the object of his labor to produce a fruit 
which should unite in itself the lusciousness of the grape, 
the crispness of the nut, and the fragrance of the pine. 

§ 27. And from these considerations one most impor- 
tant practical coroUtu'y is to be deduced, with the good 
help of Mademoiselle Agathe's simile, namely, that the j 
greatness or smallnese of a man is, in the most con- I 
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claeive aenae, determined for him at his birth, as 
strictly as it is determined for a fruit whether it is to be 
a curraut or an apricot. Edacation, favorable circum- 
stancos, resolutioD, aud industry can do much; in a 
certain sense they do everythimj ; that is to say, they 
determine whether the poor apricot shall faJl in the 
form of a green bead, blighted by an east wind, shall be 
trodden under foot, or whether it shall expand into 
tender pride, and sweet brightness of golden velvet. 
But apricot out of cuirant, — great man out of small, — did 
never yet art or effort make ; and, in a general way, men 
have their excellence nearly fised for them when they are 
bom ; a little cramped and frost. bitten ou one side, a lit- 
tle sim-bumt and fortune -s])otted on the other, they reach, 
between good and evil chances, such size and taste as gen- 
erally belong to the men of their calibre, and the small in 
their serviceable bunches, the great in their golden isola- 
tion, have, these no cjiuse for regret, nor those for disdain. 
I § 28. Therefore it is, tliat everj' system of teaching is 
I false which holds forth " great art " as in any wise to be 
taught to students, or even to be aimed at by them. 
Great art is precisely that which never was, nor will be 
taught, it is pre-eminently and finally the expression of 
the spirits of great men ; so that the only wholesome 
teaching is that which simply endeavors to fix those 
characters of nobleness in the pupil's mind, of which it 
seems easily susceptible ; and without holding out to 
him, as a possible or even probable result, that he 
should ever paint like Titian, or carve like Michael 
Angelo, enforces upon him the manifest possibility, 
and assured duty, of endeavoring to draw in a manner 
at least honest and intelligible ; and cultivates in him 
those general charities of heart, sincerities of thought, 
and graces of habit which are likely to load him. 
throughout life, to prefer opennesH to affectation, reali- 
ties to shadows, and beauty to corruption. 
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OF THE FALSE IDEAL : — FUtST, RELiaiOCS. 

§ 1. Havixg now g-ained some general notion of the 
meaning of " great eirt," we may, without risk of confuB- 
ing ourselves, take up the queatiouB euggested inci- 
dentally in the preceding chapter, and pursue them at 
leieure. Of these, two principal ones are closely con- 
nected with each other, to wit, that put in the 12th 
paragraph — How may beauty be sought in defiance of 
truth t and that in the 23d paragraph^How does the im- 
agination show itself in dealing with truth? These two, 
therefore, which are, tesides, the most important of all, 
and, if well answered, will answer many others inclusive- 
ly, we shall find it most convenient to deal with at once, 
g 2. The pursuit, by the imagination, of beautiful and 
I strange thoughts or subjects, to the exclusion of painful 
lor common onea, is called among us, in these modem 
l-^days, the pursuit of "the ideal :" nor does any subject 
I deserve more attentive examination than the manner in 
I "Which this pursuit is entered upon by the modem mind. 
fcThe reader must pardon me for making in the outset one 
I or two statements which may appear to him somewhat 
I -wide of the matter, but which, (if he admits their tnith,) 
l]je will, I think, presently perceive to reach to the root 
I of it. Namely, 

That men's proper business in this world falls mainly 
I into three divisions : 

First, to know themselves, and the existing state of 
I ,tiie things they have to do with. 
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Secondly, to bo happy in themselves, and in tlie exist- 
ing state of things. 

Thirdly, to mend themselves, and the existing state of 
things, as far as either are marred or mendable. 

These, I say, are the three plain tlivisions of proper 
hnman business on this earth. For these thi-ee, the fol- 
lowing are usually substituted and adopted by human 
creatures : 

First, to be totally ignorant of themselves, and the 
existing state of things. 

Secondly, to be miserable in themselves, and in the 
existing state of things. 

Thirdly, to let themselves, and the existing state of 
things, aloue (at least in the way of correction). 

g 3. The dispositions which induce us to manage, 
thus wisely, the affairs of this life seem to be : 

First, a feai' of disagreeable facts, and conscious 
shrinking from clearness of light, which keep us from 
examining ourselves, and increase gradually into a spe- 
cies of instinctive terror at all truth, and love of glosses, 
veils, and decorative lies of every sort. 

Secondly, a general readiness to take delight in any- 
thing past, future, far off, or somewhere else, rather than 
in things now, near, and here : leading us gradually to 
place our pleasure principally in the exercise of the 
imagination, and to build all our satisfaction on things 
as they are tiot. Which power being one not accorded 
to the lower animals, and having indeed, when disci- 
plined, a very noble use, we pride ourselves upon it, 
whether disciplined or not, and pass our lives compla- 
cently, in substantial discontent, and visionary satisfac- 
tion. 

§ 4. Now nearly all artistical and poetical seeking after 
the ideal is only one branch of this base habit — the abuse 
of the imagination, in allowing it to find its whole de- 
light in the impossible and untme ; while the faithful 
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pursoit of the ideal ia an honest use of the ima^rina- 
tion, giving full power and presence to the possiblo and 
true. 

It ia the difference between these two uses of it which 
wo have to esiimine. 

5 6. And, first, consider what are the legitimate uses 
of the imagination, that is to say, of the power of per- 
ceiving, or conceiving with the mind, things which can- 
not be perceived by the senses. 

Its first and noblest use is, to enable us to bring sensi- 
bly to our sight the things which ore recorded as be- 
longing to our future state, or as invisibly surrounding 
ns in this. It ia given us that we may imagine the cloud 
of witnesses in heaven and earth, and see, as if they were 
now present, the souls of the righteous waiting for us: 
that we may conceive the great army of the inhabitants 
of heaven, and discover among them those whom we 
most desire to be with for ever ; that wo may be able to 
vision forth the ministry of angels beside us, and see the 
chariots of fire on the mountains that gird us round: but 
above all, to call up the sceues and facts in which we are 
commanded to believe, and be present, as if in the body, 
at every recorded event of the history of the Redeemer. 
Its second and ordinary use is to empower us to traverse 
the scenes of all other history, and force the facts to be- 
come again visible, so as to make upon us the same im- 
pression which they would have matle if we had wit- 
. them; and in the minor necessities of life, to 
table us, out of any present good, to gather the utmost 
pLeasure of enjoyment by investing it with Iiapjiy asao- 
nations, and, in any present evil, to lighten it, by sum- 
moning back the images of other hours; and, also, to 
five to all mental truths some visible type in allegory, 
Kkimile, or personification, which shall more deeply en- 
(orce them; and, finally, when the mind is utterly out- 
nrearied, to refresh it with such innocent play as shall 
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be moat in harmony with the snggestive voices of 
nntural things, permitting it to possess living com- 
panionship instead of silent beauty, and create for it- 
self fairies in the graBs and naiads in the wave. 

§ 6. These being the uses of imagination, its abuses 
are either in creating, for mere pleasure, false images, 
where it ia its duiy to create true ones ; or in turning 
what was intended for the mere refreshment of the heart 
into ita daily food, and changing the innocent pastimes 
of an hour into the guilty occupation of a life. 

Let us examine the principal forms of this misuse, one 
by one, 

§ 7. First, then, the imagination is chiefly warped and 
dishonored by being allowed to create false images, 
where it is ita duty to create true ones. And this most 
dangerously in matters of religion. For a long time, 
when art was in its infancy, it remained unexposed to 
this danger, because it could not, with any power, realize 
or create any thing. It consisted merely in simple out- 
lines aud pleasant colors ; which were imderstood to be 
nothing more than signs of the thing thought of, a sort 
of pictorial letter for it, no more pretending to represent 
it than the written characters of its name. Such art ex- 
cited the imagination, while it pleased the eye. But it 
asserted nothing, for it could realize nothing. The reatlcr 
glanced at it as a glittering symbol, and went on to form 
truer images for himself. This act of the mind may be 
still seen in daily operation in children, as they look at 
brightly colored pictures in their story-books. Snch 
pictures neither deceive them nor satisfy them; they 
only set their own inventive powers to work in the 
directions required. 

§ 8. But as soon as art obtained the power of realiza- 
tion, it obtained also that of assertion. As fast as the 
painter advanced in skill he gained also in credibility, 
and that which hs perfectly represented was perfectly 
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believed, or could be disbelieved only by an actual effort 
of the beholder to eaciipe from the fasciuuting deceptioQ. 
Wliat had beeu faintly declared, might bo painlessly 
denied; but it was difficult to discredit things forcibly 
alleged ; and rep resen tat ions, which had been innocent 
in discrepancy, became guilty in consistency, 

§ 9. For iiistance, when in the thirteenth century, the 

nativity was habitually represented by such a symbol as 

that on the next page. Fig. 1, there was not the smallest 

possibility that such a picture could disturb, in the 

mind of the reader of the New Testament, the simple 

, meaning of the words " wrapped him in swaddling 

■cdothes, and laid him in a manger." That this manger 

Lvas typified by a trefoiled arch * would no more prevent 

ibiB distinct understanding of the narrative, than the 

KfiTTotesque heads introduced above it would interfere 

rith his firm comprehension of the words " os " or 

; " while if there were anything in the action of the 

cipal figures suggestive of real feeling, that sngges- 

iion he would accept, together with the general pleasant- 

rness of the lines and colors in the decorative letter; but 

without having his faith in the unrepresented and actual 

scene obscured for a moment. But it was far otherwise, 

when Francia or Ponigino, with exquisite power of 

Lzepresenting the human form, and high knowledge of 

the mysteries of art, devoted all their skill to the delinea- 

of an impossible scene ; and painted, for their sulj- 

jcts of the Nativity, a beautiful and queenly lady, her 

s embroidered with gold, and with a crown of jewels 

npon her hair, kneeling, on a floor of inlaid and precious 

ttble, before a crowned child, laid under a portico 

• The curious inequnlity of this litlle trefoil is not a mistrike ; it is 
kltliFiilly copied by the draughtsmnn from Iho MS. Perliaps the 
Btuol date of Ibe iliumiDaiiuii tnn.v be ti yetir or two past the tiiir- 

BDlli century, i.t.. 1300-1810: but it is quite cliaracteristic of tlie 
enUi ceDlury treatment In the flgurea. 
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of Lombardic * architecture ; with a 
sweet, verdtirous, aiij vivid landscape in 
the distance, full of winding rivers, vil- 
lage spires, and baroniaJ towers.f It ia 
quite tme that the frank absui-dity of the 
thought prevented ita being received as 
a deliberate contradiction of the truths 




[iivheudiug: the real truth ; 
and thiit when pictures of 
this description met the 
of ev- 
ery chapel, it was physi- 
cally impossible to dwell 

* Lombiirdic, i.f. in tlifi alyle of Pietro and Tullio 
Lombnnlo, in the fifleunlh century (not Lombard). 

f A.U tUia, it will be obeerved, is that seeking for 
beauty nl the cost of truth which we have generally 
Doled in the last chapter. 
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distinctly npou facts the direct reverse of those repre- 
sented. The word " Virgin " or " Madonna," instead of 
calling up the vision of a simple Jewish girl, bearing the 
calamities of poverty, and the dishonors of inferior sta- 
tion, summoned instantly the idea of a graceful princess, 
crowned with gems, and surrounded by obsequious minis- 
try ot kings and saints. The fallacy which was presented 
to the imagination was indeed discredited, but eJso the 
tact which was ittA presented to the imagination was for- 
gotten : all true grounds of faith were gradually under- 
mined, and the beholder was either enticed into mere 
luxTiry of fanciful enjoyment, believing nothing ; or left, 
in his eonfufiion of mind, the prey of vain tales and tradi- 
tions 1 while in his best feelings he was unconsciously 
subject to the power of the fallacious picture, and with 
no sense of the real cause of his error, bowed himself, in 
prayer or adoration, to the lovely lady on her golden 
throne, when he would never have dreamed of doing so 
to the Jewish girl in her outcast poverty, or, in her 
simple household, to the carpenter's nife. 

% 10. But a shadow of increasing darkness fell upon 
Lthe human mind as art proceeded to still more perfect 
dizatiou. Tliese fantasies of the earlier painters, 
plhough they darkened faith, never hardened fefling : on 
the contrar>', the frankness of their unlikelihood proceed- 
^ed mainly from the endeavor on the ]>art of the painter 
> express, not the actual fact, but the enthusiastic state 
Koi his own feelings about the fact ; he covers the Virgin's 
B with gold, not with any idea of representing the 
ITirgin as she ever was, or ever will be seen, but with a 
■Intnung desire to show what his love and reverence 
I'Vould think fittest for her. He erects for the stable a 
■Xombardic portico, not because he supposes the Lom- 
■Iwrdi to have built stables in Palestine in the days of 
l^berius, but to show that the manger in which Christ 
a laid is, in his eyes, nobler than the greatest archi- 
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tare in tlie world. He fills his landscape with cliorch 
spirea and silver streams, not because he supposes that 
either were in sight of Bethlehem, but to remind the be- 
holder of the peaceful course and succeeding power of 
Christianity. And, regarded with due sympathy and 
clear imderstaudiug of these thoughts of the artist, such 
pictures remain most impressive and touching, even to 
this day. 1 shall refer to them in future, iu general 
terms, as the pictures of the " Angelican Ideal " — Angel- 
ico being the central master of the school. 

§ 11. It was far otherwise in the nest step of the Ee- 
alistic progress. The gi-eater his powers became, the 
more the mind of the painter was absorbed in their at- 
tainment, and complacent in their display. The early 
ai"ts of layiug on bright colors smoothly, of bumi.shiDg 
golden ornaments, or tracing, leaf by leaf, the outlines 
of flowers, were not so difficult as that they should ma- 
terially occupy the thoughts of the artist, or furnish 
foundation for his conceit ; ho learned these rudiments 
of his work without pain, and employed them without 
pride, his spirit being left free to express, so far as it 
was capable of them, the reaches of higher thought. 
But when accurate shade, and subtle color, and perfect 
anatomy, and complicated perspective, became necessary 
to the work, the artist's whole energy was employed in 
learning the laws of these, and his whole pleasure con- 
sisted in exhibiting them. His life was devoted, not to 
the objects of art, but to the cunning of it ; and the sci- 
ences of composition and light and shade were pursued 
as if there were abstract good in them : — as if, like as- 
tronomy or mathematics, they were ends in themselves, 
irrespective of anything to be affected by them. And 
without perception, on the part of anyone, of thu abyss 
to which all were hastening, a fatal change of aim took 
place throughout the whole world of art. In early times 
art was employed far tJie display of rdu/ious fade ; now, 
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religimis fads were employed for the disfilay of art. The 
tmnsitiou, tliougli imperceptible, was coii»umiii!ite ; it 
involved the entire destiny of painting. It was passing 
from tlie paths of life to the paths of death, 

§ 12. And this chajige was all the more fatal, because 
at first veiled by an appearanee of greater tligiiity and 
sincerity than were possessed by the older art. One of 
the eailiest results of the new knowledge was the putting 
away the greater part of the uidikftihoods and fineries of 
the ancient pictures, and an apparently closer following 
of nature and probability. All the fantasy which I have 
just been blaming as disturbant of the simplicity of 
faith, was first subdued, — then despised and cast aside. 
The appearances of nature were more closely followed in 
everything ; and the crowned Queen-Virgin of Perugino 
sank into a simple Italian mother in Ilaphael's Madonna 
of the Chair. 

§ 13, Was not this, then, a healthy change T No. It 
vMuld have been healthy if it had been effected with a 
pure motive, and the new truths would have beeu pre- 
cious if they had been sought for truth's sake. But they 
■were not sought for truth's sake, but for pride's; and 
truth which is sought for display may be just as harmful 
OS truth which is spoken in malice. The glittering 
childishness of the old art was rejected, not because it 
was false, but because it was easy ; and, still more, be- 
cause the painter hatl no longer any religious passion to 
express. He could think of the Madonna now very 
calmly, with no desire to pour out the treasures of earth 
at her feet, or crown her brows with the golden shafts of 
heaven. He could think of her as an available subject 
iop the display of transparent shadows, skilful tints, and 
, scientific foreshortenings,— as a fair woman, forming, if , 
well painted, a pleasant piece of furniture for the comer 
of a boudoir, and best imagined by combination of the 
beauties of the prettiest contadinaa. He could think of 
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her, IB her last maternal agony, with academical discrim- 
ination ; Bketch in first her skeleton, invest her, in se- 
rene science, mth the muscles of misery and the fibres 
of son'ow; then cast the grace of antique drapery over 
the nakedness of her desolation, and fulfil, with studious 
lustre of tears and delicately painted pallor, the perfect 
type of the " Mater Dolorosa." 

§ 14. It was thus that Haphael thought of the Ma- 
donna.* 

Now observe, when the subject was thus scientifically 
completed, it became necessary, as we have just said, to 
the fidl display of all the power of the artist, that it 
should in many respects be more faithfully imagined 
than it had been hitherto. "Keepiug," "Expression," 
" Historical Unity," and such other requirements, were 
enforced on the painter, in the same tone, and with the 
same purpose, as the purity of his oil and the accuracy 
of his perspective. He was told that the figure of Christ 
should be " dignified," those of the Apostles " expres- 
sive," that of the Virgin "modest," and those of chil- 
dren " innocent." All this was perfectly true; and in 
obedience to such directions, the i^ainter proceeded to 
manufacture certain arrangements of apostolic sublim- 
ity, virginal mildness, and infantine innocence, whicli, 
being free from the quaint imperfection and contratlicto- 
riness of the early art, were looked upon by the European 
public as true things, and trustworthy repi-esentations of 
the events of religious history. The pictures of Fi-ancia 
and Bellini hai:l l>een received as pleasant visions. But 
the cai-toons of Raphael were received as representations 
of historical fact. 

§ 15. Now, neither they, nor any other work of the pe- 
riod, were representations either of historical or possi- 
ble fact. They were, in the strictest sense of the word, 

• This is one form of ibe sncrilice of expression to teclmical merit, 
geneniUy noted at the eud of tlie lOlb paragraph of Uie last chapter. 
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" compositions " — cold arrangements of propriety and 
agreeableness, aecordingr to academical formulas : the 
painter never In any case making the slightest effort to 
conceive the thing as it muat have happened, but only 
to gather together graceful lines and beautiful facea, in 
such complionco with commonplace ideas of the subject 
as might obtain for the whole an " epic unity," or some 
such other form of scholastic perfeetness. 

§ 16. Take a very important instance. 

I suppose there is no event in the whole life of Christ 
to which, in hours of doubt or fear, men turn with more 
anxious thirst to know the close facts of it, or with more 
earnest and passionate dwelling upon every syllable of 
its recorded narrative, than Christ's showing Himself to 
his disciples at tlie lake of Galilee, There is something 
pre-eminently open, natural, full fronting our disbelief 
in this manifestation. The othei-a, recorded after the 
resurrection, were sndden, phantom-like, occurring to 
men in profound sorrow and wearied agitation of heart ; 
not, it might seem, Siife judges of what they saw. But 
the agitation was now over. They had gone back to 
their daily work, thinking still their business lay net. 
wards, unmeahed from the literal rope and drag. " Si- 
mon Peter saith unto them, ' I go a fishing.' They say 
unto him, ' We also go with thee." " True words enough, 
and having far echo beyond those Galilean hills. That 
night they caught nothing ; but when the morning came, 
in the clear light of it, behold a figure stood on the 
shore. They were not thinking of anything but their 
fruitless hauls. Tliey had no guess who it was. It 
asked them simply if they had caught anything. They 
said no. And it tells them to east yet again. And John 
shades his eyes from the morning sun with his hand, to 
look who it is ; and though the glinting of the sea, too, 
dazzles him, he mokes out who it is. at lost ; and poor 
Simon, not to be outrun this time, tightens his fisher's 
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coat nbout him, and doBhes in, over the nets. One 
would have Ukod to see him swim those hundred yards, 
and stagger to his knees on the beach. 

Well, the others get to the beach, too, in time, in uuch 
slow way as men in general do get, in this world, to its 
true shore, much impeded by that wonderful " dragging 
the net with fishes ; " but they {jet there — seven of them 
in all ; — first the Denier, and then the elowost believer, 
and then the quickest believer, and then the two throne- 
seekers, and two more, we know not who. 

They sit down on the shore face to face with Him, and 
eat their broiled fish as He bids. And then, to Peter, 
all drijjping still, shivering, and amazed, staring at 
Christ in the sun, on the other side of the coal fire,— 
thinking a little, perhaps, of what happened by another 
coal fire, when it was colder, and having had no word 
once changed with him by his Master since that look of 
His, — to him, so amazed, comes the question, " Simon, 
lovest tliou me t " Try to feel that a little, and think of 
it till it is true to you ; and then, take up that infinite 
monstrosity and hypocrisy — Raphael's cartoon of the 
Charge to Peter. Note, first, the bold fallacy— the put- 
ting oil the Apostles there, a mere lie to serve the Papal 
heresy of the Petric supremacy, by putting them all in 
the background while Peter receives the charge, and 
making them all witnesses to it. Note the handsomely 
curled hair and neatly tied sandals of the men who had 
been out all night in the sea-mista and on the slimy 
decks. Note their convenient dresses for going a fish- 
ing, with trains that lie a yard along the ground, and 
goodly fringes.^all maile to match, an apostolic fishing 
costume.* Note how Peter especially (whose chief 
glory was in his wet coat girt about him and naked 

" I suppose Raphael intended a reference to Numbera iv. 88 ; bul if 
Le did, xtteblue ribuod, or " vitla," a£ it is in LlicVulgale, should liave 
been od the borders too. 
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1imb») is enveloped in folds Eind frin^s, so aa to kneel 
and hold his keys with ^rocc. No firo of coals at all, 
nor lonely mountain shore, but a pleasant Italian land- 
scape, full of rillas find churches, and a Hock of sheep to 
be pointed at; and the whole group of Apostles, not 
ronnd Christ, as they would have been nattixally, bat 
straggling away in a line, that they may all be shown. 

The simple truth is, that the moment we look at the 
picture we feel onr belief of the whole thing taken away. 
There is, visibly, no possibility of that group ever hav- 
ing ex.i8ted, in any place, or on any occasion. It is all a 
mere mythic absurdity, and faded concoction of fringes, 
muscular arms, and curly heads of Greek philosophers. 

S 17. Now, the evil consequences of the acceptance of 
this kind of religious idealism for true, were instant and 
manifold. So far as it was received and trusted in by 
thoughtful persons, it only served to chill all the con- 
ceptions of sacred historj' which they might otherwise 
liave obtained. Whatever they could have fancied for 
themselves about the wild, strange, infinitely stem, in- 
finitely tender, infinitely varied veracities of the life of 
Christ, was blotted out by the vapid fineries of Bapbael : 
the rough Galilean pilot, the orderly custom receiver, 
and all the questioning wonder and fire of uneducated 
apostleship, were obscured under an antique mask of 
philosophical faces and long robes. The feeble, subtle, 
enfifering, ceaseless energy and humiliation of St. Paul 
were confused with an idea of a meditative Hercules 
leaning on a sweeping sword ; * and the mighty pres- 
8 of Moses and Elias were softened by introductions 

L of delicate grace, adopted from dancing nymphs and 

JilBing Auroras-t 

* In the St. Cecilia of Bologna, 

f In the Transfiguration. Do but try to believe that Mosea and 
■e renlly there loHting wiili Christ. Mosea in tlie loveliest heart 
A midst of Uic land which once it lutd beea denied him to behold, — 
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Now, no \'ig'orously mindod religious person could 
possibly receive pleasure or help from such art as this ; 
and the necessary result was the instant rejection of it by 
the healthy religion of the world, Baphael ministered, 
with applause, to the in]i}ious luxury of the Vatican, but 
was trampled under foot at once by every believing and 
advancing Christian of his own and subsequent times ; 
and thenceforward pure Christianity and " high art " 
took separate roads, and fared on, as best they might, in- 
dependently of each other. 

§ 18. But although Calvin, and Knox, and Luther, and 
their iiocks, with all the hartleat-headetl and truest- 
hearted faithful left in Christendom, thus spumed away 
the spurious art, and all art with it, (not without harm 
to themselves, such as a man must needs sustain in cut- 
tinfT off ft decayed limb *) certain conditions of weaker 
Christianity suffered the false system to retain influence 
over them ; and to this day, the clear and tasteless poi- 
son of the art of Kaphael infects with sleep of infidelity 
the hearts of millions of Christians. It is the first cause 
of all that pre-eminent dulness which characterizes what 
Protestants call sacred art ; a dulness not mei-ely bane- 
ful in making religion distasteful to the young, but in 
sickening, as we have seen, all vital belief of religion in 
the old. A dim sense of impossibility attaches itself 
always to the graceful emptiness of the representation ; 
we feel instinctively that the painted Christ and painted 

Elijflh Iresding the carlh again, from which he had been swept to 
Iiearen in fire ; both now with n nilglilier message thsn ever Ihcy line) 
given in life, — mightier, in closing tlieir own mission, — mightier, in 
speaking to Christ " of His decease, which He should accomplish at 
Jerusalem." They, men of like passions once with us, appointed to 
speak to the Redeemer of His death. 

And, then, look a( Raphael's kicking griicefulnesBes. 

• Luther had no dislike of religious art on principle. Even the 
stove in his charolter was wrought with sacred subjects. See Mrs. 
Stowe's Sunny Memories. 
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BpoBtle are not beings that ever did or coald exist ; and 
this fatal sense of fair fabulousness, and well-com- 
posed impossibility, steals gradually from the picture 
into the history, until we find ourselves remling bt. 
Mark or St. Luke with the same admiring, but uninter- 
ested, incredulity with whicli we contemplate Kaphael. 

§ 19. On a certain class of minds, however, these Itaph- 
aelesque and other satired paintings of high oi-der, 
have had, of late years, another kind of influence, much 
resembling that which they had at first on the most 
pious Bomauists. They are used to excite certain con- 
ditions of religious dream or reverie ; being again, as in 
earliest times, regarded not as representations of fact, 
but as expressions of sentiment respecting the fact. In 
this way the best of them have unquestionably much 
Ljpurifying and enchanting power; and they are helpful 
ipponents to sinful passion and weakness of every kind. 
L fit of unjust anger, petty malice, unreasonable vexa- 
riion, or dark passion, cannot certainly, in a mind of or- 
Kdinary sensiljility, hold its own in the presence of a 
vgood engraving from any work of Angelico, Memling, or 
iPenigino. But I nevertheless believe, that he who 
usts much to such helps will find them fail him at his 
seed ; and that the dependence, in any great degree, on 
h.6 presence or power of a picture, indicates a wonder- 
illy feeble sense of the presence and power of Gotl. I 
1 not think that any man, who is thoroughly certain 
Lat Christ is in the room, will care what sort of pictures 
[ Christ he has on its walls; and, in the plurality of 
I, the delight taken in art of this kind is. in reality, 
lothing more than a form of graceful indulgence of 
Siose sensibilities which the habits of a disciplined life 
eetrain in other directions. Such art is, in a word, the 
ipera and drama of the monk. Sometimes it is worse 
[than this, and the love of it is the mask under which 
ft general thirst for morbid excitement will pass itself 
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for reli^on. The young latly who rises in the middle of 
the day, jaded by her last night's ball, and utterly in- 
capable of any simple or wholesome religious exercise, 
cau still ga^e into the dark eyes of the Madonna di San 
Histo, or di-eam over the whiteness of an ivory crucifix, 
and returns to the course of her daily life in full persua- 
sion that her morning's feyerishness has atoned fur her 
evening's folly. And all the while, the art which pos- 
sesses these very doubtful advantages is acting for un- 
doubtful detriment, in the various ways above examined, 
on the inmost fastnesses of faith ; it is throwing subtle 
endearments round foolish traditions, confufiing sweet 
fancies with sound doctrines, obscuring real events with 
unlikely semblances, and enforcing false assertions with 
pleasant circumstantiality, until, to the usual, and as- 
suredly sufficient, difficulties standing in the way of be- 
lief, its votaries have added a habit of sentimentally 
changing what they know to be true, and of dearly lov- 
ing what they confess to be false. 

§ 20. Has there, then (the reader asks emphatically), 
been no true religious ideal t Has religious art never 
been of any service to mankind ? I fear, on the whole, 
not. Of true religious ideal, representing events histor- 
ically recorded, with solemn efiFort at a sincere and un- 
artificial conception, there 6xist,.afl yet, hardly any ex- 
amples. Nearly all good religious pictures fall into one 
or other branch of the false ideal already examined, 
either into the Angelican (passionate ideal) or the Baph- 
aelesque (philosophical ideal). But there is one true 
form of religious art, nevertheless, in the pictures of the 
passionate ideal which represent imaginary beings of 
another world. Since it is evidently right that we 
should try to imagine the glories of the next world, and 
as this imagination must be, in each separate mind, 
more or less different, and unconfined by any laws of 
material fact, the passionate ideal has not only full 




Bcope here, bat it becomes our duty to urg-e its power 
to its utmost, so that every coiitlition of iMMkutiful form 
and color may bo employed to invest thoao scenes with 
Sreater delightfulness (the whole being, of course, re- 
ceived as ou assertion of possibility, not of absolute 
fact). All the paradiBtJs ima^ned by the religious 
painters — the choirs of glorified saints, angels, and spir- 
itual powers, when painted with full belief in this possi- 
bility of their existence, are true ideals ; and so far fi'om 
onr having dwelt ou those too much, I believe, rather, 
we have not trusted them enough, nor accepted them 
enough, as possible statements of most precious truth. 
Nothing but unmixed good can accrue to any mind from 
the contemplation of Orcagna's Last Judgment or his 
Triumph of Death, of Angelico's Last Judgment and Par- 
adise, or any of the scenes laid in heaven by the other 
faithful religious masters ; and the more they are con- 
sidered, not us workH of art, but aa real visions of real 
things, more or less imperfectly set down, the more 
good will be got by dwelling upon them. The same is 
true of all representations of Christ iis a linng presence 

yamong us now, as in Hunt's Light of the World. 

§ 21. For the rest, there is a reality of conception in 

f some of the works of Benozzo Crozzoli, Ghirlandajo, and 
Giotto, which approaches to a true ideal, even of re- 
corded facts. But the examination of the various de- 
^ees in which sacred art has reached its proper power 
is not to our present purpose ; still less, to investigate 
the infinitely difficult question of its past operation on 
the Christian mind- I hope to prosecute my inquiry 
into this subject in another work ; it l>eing enough here 
firt mark the forms of ideal error, without historically 
tracing their extent, and to state generally that my im- 
pression is, up to the present moment, that the best re- 
ligious art has been hllherin rather a fruit, and attendant 
sign, of sincere Christianity than a promoter of or help 
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to it. More, I think, has always been done for God by 
few words than many pictures, and more by few acts 
than many words. 

§ 22, I must not, however, quit the subject without in- 
sisting on the chief practical consequenea of what we 
have observed, namely, that sacred art, so far fi-om being 
exhausted, has yet to attain the development of its high- 
est branches ; and the task, or privilege, yet romaina for 
mankind, to produce au art which ahal! be at once en- . 
tirely skilful and entirely sincere. All the histories of the 
Bible are, in my judsment, yet waiting to be painted. 
Moses has never been painted; Elijah never; David never 
(except as a mere ruddy stripling) ; Deborah never ; Gid- 
eon never ; Isaiah never. What single example does 
the reader remember of painting which suggested 
so much as the faintest shadow of these people, or of 
their deeds T Strong men in armor, or aged men with 
flowing beards, he may remember, who, when he looked 
at his Louvre or Uffizii catalogue, he found were in- 
tended to stand for David or for Moses, But does he 
suppose that, il these pictures had suggested to him the 
feeblest image of the presence of such men, he would 
have passed on, as he assuredly did, to the next picture, 
^representing, doubtless, Diana and Actieon, or Cupid 
and the Graces, or a gambling quarrel in a pothouse, — 
with no sense of pain, or surprise ? Let him meditate 
over the matter, and he will find ultimately that what I 
say is true, and that religious art, at once complete and 
sincere, never yet has existed. 

§ 23. It will exist : nay, I believe the era of its birth 
has como, and that those bright Tumerian imageries, 
which the European public declared to be " dotage," and 
those calm Pre-Raphaelite studies which, in like man- 
ner, it pronounced " puerility," form the first foundation 
that has been ever laid for tnie sacred art. Of this we 
shall presently reason farther. But, be it as it may, if 
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we would cherish the hope that sacred art may, indeed, 
aiiBe for us, two separate cautions ore to be udilresauil to 
the two opposed classes of religionists whose influence 
will chiefly retard that hope's accomplishment. The 
group calling themselves Evangelical ought no longer 
to render their religion an offence to the men of the 
world by associating it only with the most vulgar forms 
of art. It is not necessary that they should ailmit 
either music or paiuting into religious service : but, if 
they admit either the one or the other, let it not be bad 
music nor bad painting : it is certainly in nowise more 
for Chrisfs honor that His praise should be sung dis- 
cordantly, or His miracles painted iliacrcditably, than 
that His word should be preached ungrammatically. 
Some Evangelicals, however, seem to take a morbid 
pride in the triple degradation,* 

§ 2i. The opposite class of men, whose natural in- 
stincts lead them to mingle the refinements of art with 
all the offices and practices of religion, are to be warned, 
\ on the contrary, how they mistake their onjoj-ments for 
' their duties, or confound poetry with faith. I atlmit 
I that it is impossible for one man to judge another in 
this matter, and that it can never be said with certainty 
how far what seems frivolity may be force, and what 



* I do not know anyHiing more humiliating to a man oE common 
Dae, tbnn to open wliut is callud an " Illustrutcil Bible '' or modern 
L dk^a. Sue. for instance, tbe plates in Brown's Bible (octavo ; Edln- 
[burgh, 1840), a Btandard evangelical edition. Our habit of reducing 
] Un paalnis to doggerel before we will condescend to sing tliem, is a 
1 JMnllel abuse. It is marvellous to think that human creatures with 
r tongues and souls should refuse to thaal the versi' : '" Before Ephnum, 
L Benjamin, and Manasseh, stir up thy strength, and corac uud help 
r^Bj" preferring iliis ; — 

" Behold, how Benjamin expects, 

With Ephraim and Mnnasseh joined. 
In their deliverance, the eSecta 
Of thy resistless streuglU to find ! " 
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seems tho indulgence of the heart may be, indeed, its 
dedication. I am roady to believe that Metaetasio, ex- 
piring in a canzonet, may have died better than if his 
prayer had been in unmeasured syllables.* But, for the 
most part, it is assuredly miitih to be feared lest we mis- 
take a surrender to the charms of art for one to the ser- 
vice of God ; and, in the art which we permit, lest we 
substitute sentiment for sense, grace for utility. And 
for U9 all there is in this matter even a deeper danger 
than that of indulg^ence. There is the danger of Artis- 
tical Pliariseoism. Of all the forma of pride and vanity, 
as there are none more subtle, so I believe there are 
noue more sinful, than those which are manifested by 
the Pharisees of art. To be proud of birth, of place, of 
wit, of bodily beauty, is comparatively innocent, just be- 
cause such pride is more natural, and more easily de- 
tected. But to be proud of our sanctities ; to pour eon- 
tempt ujion our fellows, because, forsooth, we like to 
look at Madonnas in bowers of roses, better than at 
plain pictures of plain things ; and to make this relig- 
ious art of ours the expression of our own perpetual self- 
complacency, — congratulating ourselves, day by day, on 
our purities, proprieties, elevations, and inspirations, as 
above the reach of common mortals, — ^thia I believe to be 
one of the wickedest and foolishest forms of human ego- 
tism ; and, truly, I had rather, with great, thoughtleaa, 
' " En 1780. fifi* de quatre-vingt-deui ana. ail tnoment de rocevoir 
le viailque, il nuscmbh sea forces, ct chania, & son Crinteur : 
' Etcrno Goiiilor 

lo V offro il prnprio flglio 

Clie \a pegno di^l tuo amor 

81 vuole a me doaar. 

A lul rivilgi il cigllo. 

Mira chi t' offro ; e poi, 

Niega. Sigtinr. se puni, 

Niegn di perdonar.' " 

— De Stendhal, Fi'ia dt MeUutano. 
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humble Paul Veronese, make the supper at Emmaus a 
background for two children playing with a dog (as, God 
knows, men do usually put it in the background to 
everything, if not out of sight altogether), than join 
that school of modem Germanism which wears its piet- 
ies for decoration as women wear their diamonds, and 
flaunts the dry fleeces of its phylacteries between its 
dust and the dew of heaven. 



OF THE FALSE IDEAL ;— SECONDLY, PROFANE. 

§ 1. Such having been the effects of the pursuit of 
itleal beauty on tbe religious mind of Europo, we might 
bo tempted next to consider in what way the same move- 
ment affected the art which coneemed itself with pro- 
fane subject, and, through that art, the whole temper of 
modem civilization. 

I shall, however, merely glance at this question. It is 
a very painful aud a very wide one. Its discussion can- 
not come properly within the limits, or even within the 
aim, of a work like this ; it ought to be made the sub- 
ject of a separate essay, and that essay should he writ- 
ten by some one who had passed less of his life than I 
have among the mountains, and more of it amung men. 
But one or two pointB may be suggested for the reader 
to reflect upon at his leisure. 

§ 2. I said just now that we might be tempted to con- 
sider how this pursuit of the ideal affected profane art. 
Strictly speaking, it brought that art into existence. 
As long as men sought for truth first, and beauty sec- 
ondarily, they cared chiefly, of course, for the vhi^f 
truth, and all art was instinctively religious. But as 
soon fls they sought for beauty first, and truth secondar- 
ily, they were punished by losing sight of spiritual 
truth altogether, and the profane (properly so called) 
schools of art were instantly developed. 

The perfect human beauty, which, to a large part of 
the community, was by far the most interesting feature 



in the work of the rising school, might indeed be in 
some degree consistent with the agony of Madonnas, 
and the repentance of Magdidenea ; but coahl not be 
exhibited in fulness, when the subjects, however irrever- 
ently treated, nevertheless demanded some decency in 
the artist, and some gravity in the spectator. The 
newly acquired powers of rounding limbs, and tinting 
lips, had too little scope in the sanctities even of tlie 
softest womanhood ; and the newly acquired concep- 
tions of the nobility of uakeduess could in nowise be 
expressed beneath the rubea of the pi-elate or the sack- 
cloth of the recluse. But the source from which these 
f ideas had been received afforded also full field for their 
b expression ; the heathen mythology, which had fur- 
l nished the examples of these heights of art, might again 
f become the subject of the inspirations it had kindled: — 
\ with the additional arlvautag-e that it could now be de- 
lighted in, without being believed: that its erroi-s 
might be indulged, unrepresaed by its awe; and those 
of its deities whose function was temptation might lie 
worshipped, in scorn of those whoso hands were charged 
with chastisement. 

So, at least, men dreameil in their foolishness, — to 

find, as the ages wore on, that the returning Apollo 

r-bore not only his lyre, but his arrows [ and that at the 

I instant of Cytherea's resurrection to the simshino, Por- 

rBephone had reascended her throne in the deep. 

§ 3. Little thinking this, they gave themselves up 
I fearlessly to the chase of tlie new delight, and exhausted 
I. themselves in the pursuit of an ideal now doubly false. 
I Formerly, though they attempted to reach an unnatural 
Fbeauty, it was yet in representing historical facts and 
c real persons ; now they sought for the same unnatural 
b beauty in representing tales which they knew to be fic- 
I titious, and personages wlio they knew had never ex- 
visted. Such a state of things had never before been 
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fouad in any nation. Every people till then hud 
painted the acts of their kings, the triumphs of their 
armies, the beauty of their race, or the glory of their 
gode. Thay showed the thiugs they had seen or done ; 
the beings they ti-uly loved or faithfully adorecL But 
the ideal art of modern Europe was the shadow of a 
shadow; and with moiihanism substituted for percep- 
tion, and botlily beauty for spiritual life, it set itself to 
represent men it ha^l never seen, customs it haj:l never 
practised, and gods in whom it had never believed. 

§ 4. Such art could of course have no help from the 
virtues, nor claim on the energies of men. It necessar- 
ily rooted itself in their vices and their idleness ; and of 
their vices principally in two, pride and sensuality. 
To the pride, was attached eminently the art of archi- 
tecture ; to the sensuality, those of painting and sculpt- 
ure. Of the fall of architecture, as resultant from the 
formalist pride of its patrons and designers, I have 
spoken elsewhere. The sensuaiiat ideal, as seen in 
painting and sculpture, remains to be examined here. 
But one interesting circumstance is to be observed with 
respect to the manner of the separation of these arts. 
Pride, being wholly a vice, and in every phase inexcu- 
sable, wholly betrayed and destroyed the art which waa 
founded on it. But passion, having some root and use 
in healthy nature, and only becoming guilty in excess, 
did not altogether destroy the art founded upon it. 
The architecture of Falladio is wholly virtueless and 
despicable. Not so the Venus of Titian, nor the Anti- 
ope of Correggio. 

§ 6. We find, then, at the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the arts of painting and sculpture wholly devoted 
to entertain the indolent and satiate the luxurious. To 
effect these noble ends, they took a thousand different 
forms; painting, however, of course being the most 
complying, aiming sometimes at mere amusement by 
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deception in landscapes, or miuute imitation of natural 
objects; sometimes giving more piquant excitement iu 
battle- pieces full of slaugLter, or revels deep in drunk- 
enness ! sometimes entering upou serious subjects, for 
the sake of grotesque fieuds aud picturesque infernos, 
or that it might introiluee pretty children as cherubs, 
and handsome women as Magdalenes and Maries of 
Egypt, or portraits of patrous in the character of the 
more decorous saints: but more frequently, for direct 
flatteries of this kind, recurring to Pagan mji^hologj', 
and painting frail ladies as goddesses or graces, and 
foolish kings in radiant apotheosis ; while, for the 
eiirthly delight of the persona whom it honored as di- 
vine, it ransacked the records of luscious fable, and 
brought back, in fullest depth of dye and flame of fancy, 
the impurest tlreama of the un-Christiau ages, 

§ 6. Meanwhile, the art of sculpture, leas capable of 
miuisteiiug to mere amusement, was more or leas re- 
Kerved for the affectations of taste ; and the study of the 
classical statues introduced various ideas on the subjects 
of " purity," " chastity," and " dignity," such as it was 
possible for people to entertain who were themselves 
impure, Insurious, and ridiculous. It is a matter of ex- 
treme difficulty to explain the exact character of this 
modem sctilpturesque ideal ; but its relation to the true 
ideal may be best understood by considering it as an 
exact parallelism with the relation of the woi-d " taste " 
to the word " love." Wherever the word " taste "is used 
with respect to matters of art, it indicates either that 
the thing spoken of belongs to some inferior class of 
objects, or that the person speaking has a false concep- 
tion of its nature. For, consider the exact sense in 
which a work of art is said to bo "in good or bad taste." 
It does not mean that it is true, or false : that it is beau- 
tiful, or ugly; but that it does or does not comply 
either with the laws of choice, which are enforced by 
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I oertain modes of life ; or the habits of mind produced 
I by a particular sort of education. It does not mean 
[ merely fashionable, that is, complying with a momen- 
tarj- caprice of the upper classes : but it means afn^eLng 
1 witli the habitual sense which the most refined educa- 
' tiou, common to those upper classes of the period, ^ves 
\ to their whole mind. Now, therefore, so far as that edu- 
' cation does indeed tend to make the senses delicate, and 
' the perceptions accurate, and thus enables people to be 
I pleased with quiet instead of gaudy color, and with 
I graceful instead of coarse form ; and, by long acquaint- 
ance with the best things, to discern quickly what is 
fine from what is common;— so far, acquired taste is an 
honorable faculty, and it is true praise of anything to 
say it is " in good taste." But so far as this higher edu- 
cation has a tendency to narrow the sympathies and 
harden the heart, tliminishing the interest of all beauti- 
ful things by familiarity, until even what is best can 
hardly please, and what is brightest hardly entertain ; 
—so far as it fosters pride, and leads men to found the 
pleasure they take in anything, not on the worthiness of 
the thing, but on the degree in which it indicates some 
greatness of their own (as people build marble porticos, 
and inlay marble floors, not so much because they like 
the colors of marble, or find it pleasant to the foot, as 
becauHO such porches and flooi-s are costly, and separ- 
ated in all human eyes from plain entrances of stone and 
timber); — so far as it leads people to prefer graceful- 
ness of dress, manner, and aspect, to value of substance 
and heart, liking a well-«n/'/ thing better than a true 
thing, and a well-trained manner better than a sincere 
one, and a delicately formed face better than a good- 
natured one, and in all other ways and things setting 
L custom and semblance above everlasting truth : — so far, 
ft finally, as it induces a sense of inherent distinction be- 
Bfareen class and class, and causes everything to be more 
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or less despised whicli has no social rank, bo that the af- 
fectiou, jileasure, or grief of a clowu are looked upon as 
of no interest compared with the affection and grief of a 
well-hred man ;— just so far, in all these several ways, 
the feeling induced by what is called a " liberal educa- 
tion " is utterly adverse to the understanding of noble 
art ; and the name which is given to the feeling, — Taste, 
Gout, Gusto, — in all languages, indicates the baseness 
of it, for it implies that art gives only a kind of pleasure 
analogous to that derived from eating by the palate. 

§ 7. Modem education, not in art only, but in all other 
things referable to the same standard, has invariably 
given taste in this harl sense -. it has given fastidious- 
ness of choice without judgment, superciliousness of 
manner without dignity, refinement of habit without 
purity, grace of expression without sincerity, and desire 
of loveliueas without lovo; and the modern " Ideal " of 
high art is a curious mingling of the gracefulness and 
reserve of tho drawing room with a certain measure of 
classical sensuality. Of this last element, and the singu- 
lar artifices by which vice succeeds in combining it with 
what appears to be pure and severe, it would take us long 
to reason fully ; I would rather leave the reader to follow 
out for himself the consideration of the influence, in this 
direction, of statues, brouzes, and paintings, as at present 
employed by the upper circles of London, and (especial- 
ly) Paris ; and this not so much in the works whicli are 
really fine, as in the multiplied coarse copies of them : 
taking the widest range, from Dannoeker's Ariadne down 
to the amorous shepherd and shepherdess in china on 
the drawing-room time-piece, rigidly questioning, in 
each case, how far the charm of the art does indeed de- 
pend on some appeal to the inferior passions. Let it be 
considered, for instance, exactly how far the value of a 
picture of a girl's head liy Greuze would be lowered in 
the market, if the dress, which now leaves the bosom 
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bare, were raised to the neck : and how far, in the com- 
monest lithograph of some utterly popular subject,^{or 
iostaJice, the teaching' oi Uncle Tom by Eva, — the seuti 
ment which ia supposed to be escited by the exhibition 
of Christianity in youth is complicated with that which 
depends upon Eva's having a dainty foot and a well- 
made satin slipper; — and then, having completely de- 
termined for himself how fur the element exists, consider 
farther, whether, when art is thus freijueDt (for frequent 
he will assuredly find it to be) in its appeal to the lower 
pa^^ions, it is likely to attain the highest order of merit, 
or be judged by the truest standards of judgment. For, 
of all the causes which have combined, in modern times, 
to lower the rank of art, I believe this to be one of the 
most fatal ; while, reciprocally, it may be questioned 
how far society suffers, in its turn, from the influences 
possessed over it by the arts it has degraded. It seems 
to me a subject of the very deepest interest to deter- 
mine what has been the effect upon the European na- 
tions of the great change by which art became again 
capable of ministering delicately to the lower passions, 
as it had in the worst days of Rome ; how far, indeed, in 
all ages, the fall of nations may be attributed to art's 
arriving at this particular stage among them. I do not 
mean that, in any of its stages, it is incapable of being 
employed for evil, but that assuredly an Egyptian, Spar- 
tan, or Norman was unexposed to the kind of tem[)tation 
which is continually offered by the delicate painting and 
sculpture of modem days: and, although the diseased 
imagination might complete the imperfect image of 
beauty from the colored image on the wall,* or the moat 
revolting thoughts be suggested by the mocking barba- 
rism of the Gothic sculpture, their bard outline and rude 
execution were free from all the subtle treachery which 
now fills the flushed canvas and the rounded marble. 
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§ 8. I cannot, however, pursue this mqniry here. For 
our present purpose it is enough to note that the feeling, 
in itself so debased, branches upwards into that of which, 
while no one has cause to bo ashamed, no one, on the 
other hand, has cause to be proud, namely, the ailmira- 
tion of physical beauty in the human form, as distin- 
guished from expression of character. Every one can 
easily appreciate the merit of regular features and well- 
formed limbs, but it requires some attention, sympathy, 
and sense to detect the charm of passing expression, 
or life-disciplined chamcter. The beauty of the Apollo 
Belvidero, or Venus de Medicis, is perfectly palpable to 
any shallow fine lady or fine gentleman, though they 
would have perceived none in the face of an old weather- 
beaten 8t. Peter, or a gray -haired " Grandmother Lois." 
The knowledge that long study is necessary to produce 
these regular types of the human form renders the facile 
admiration matter of eager selfcomplacency ; the shal- 
low spectator, delighted that he can really, and without 
hypocrisy, admire what required much thought to pro- 
duce, supposes himself endowed with the highest critical 
faculties, and easily lets himself be carried into rhapso- 
dies about the " ideal," which, when all is said, if they 
I be accurately examined, will be found literally to mean 
nothing more than that the figure has got handsome 
calves to its logs, and a straight nose. 
§ 9. That they do mean, in reality, nothing more than 
this may be easily ascertained by watching the taste of 
the same persons in other things. The fashionable lady 
who will write five or six pages in her diary respecting 
the effect upon her mind of such and such an " ideal " in 
marble, will have her drawing-room table covered with 
Books of Beauty, in which the engra^-ings represent the 
human form in every possible aspect of distortion and 
affectation ; and the connoisseur who, in the morning, 
pretends to the most exquisite taste in the antique, will 
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he seen, in the evening, in liis operitstall, applauding- 
tlie least graceful gesturea of the least modest Uguraute. 

§ 10. But even this vulgar pursuit of physical beauty 
tvulgar in the profoundeBt sense, for there is no vulgarity 
like the vulgarity of education) would be less contemp- 
tible if it really succeeded in its object ; but, like all 
pursuits carried to inordinate length, it defeats itself. 
Physical beauty is a noble thing: when it is seen in per- 
fectness ; but the manner in which the moderns pursue 
their ideal prevents their ever really seeing what they 
are always seeking ; for, I'equiring that all forms should 
be regular and faultless, they permit, or even compel, 
their painters and sculptors to work chiefly by nile, 
altering their models to lit their preconceived notions of 
what is right. "When such artists look at a face, they do 
not give it the attention necessary to discern what 
beauty is already in its peculiar features ; but only to 
see how beat it may be altered into something for which 
they have themselves laid down the laws. Nature never 
unveils her beauty to such a gaze. She keeps whatever 
she has done best, close sealed, until it is regarded with 
reverence. To the painter who honors her, she will open 
a revelation in the Isce of a street mendicant ; but in the 
work of the painter who alters her, she will make Portia 
become ignoble and Perdita graceless. 

§ 11. Nor is the effect less for evil on the mind of the 
general observer. The lover of ideal beauty, with all 
his conceptions narrowed by rule, never looks carefully 
enough upon the features which do not come under his 
law (or any others), to discern the inner beauty in them. 
The strange intricacies about the lines of the lips, and 
marvellous shadows and watch-fires of the eye, and 
wavering traceries of the eyelash, and infinite modula- 
tions of the brow, wherein high humanity is embodied, 
are all invisible to him. He fiuils himself driven lijuk 
at last, with all his idealism, to the lioone of the ball- 



room, whom youth and passion 'cOn as e&BiIy-*diafin^iiial> * 
as his utmost critical acience ; whereas, the observer who ' 
has accustomed himself to take humau faces as God 
mode them, will often find as much beauty ou a village 
green as in the proudest room of state, and as much in 
the free seats of a cliurch aisle, as iu all the sacred paint- 
ings of the Vatican or the Pitti. 

§ 12. Then, farther, tlie habit of disdaining ordinary 
truth, and seeking to alter it so as to fit the fancy of the 
I beholder, gradually infccttt the mind in all its other 
I operations ; so that it beginH to propose to itself on ideal 
I in history, an ideal in general narration, an ideal iu por- 
I traiture and description, aud in everything else where 
I truth may be painful or imintcrestiug ; with the ueces- 
R aary result of more or less weakness, wickedness, and 
I nselessness in all that is done or said, with the desii'e of 
■ concealing this painful truth. And, finally, even when 
l&nth is not iateutionally concealed, the pursuer of ideal- 
1 will pass his days in false and useless ti'ains of 
itiiought, pluming himself, all the while, upon his supe- 
I liority therein to the rest of mankind. A modem Ger- 
Ijoau, without either invention or sense, seeing a rapid 
I in a river, will immediately devote the remainder of the 
r day to the composition of dialogues between amorous 
Firater nymphs and unhappy mariners ; while the man of 
tirae invention, power, and sense will, instead, set himself 
Pio consider whether the rocks in the river could have 
I their points knocked off, or the boats upon it be mode 
f with stronger bottoms. 

g 13. Of this final baseness of the false ideal, its miser- 
I able waste of time, strength, and available intellect of 
I, by turning, as I have said above, innocence of pas- 
rtime into seriousness of occupation, it is, of courao, 
r hardly possible to sketch out even so much as the lead- 
l ing manifestations. The vain and haughty projects of 
I youth for future life ; the giddy reveries of insatiable 
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* '-sf u-^xa3tat)os 1 Ihe dibdbntented dreaniB of what might 
ikve been or should be, instead of the thankful under- 
standing of what is i the casting about for sources of in- 
terest in senseless fiction, instead of the real human 
histories of the people round us ; the prolougatiou from 
age to age of romantic historical deceptions instead of 
sifted ti-uth ; the pleasures taken in fanciful portraits of 
rural or romantic life in poetry and on the stage, with- 
out the smallest effort to rescue the living rural popula- 
tion of the world from its ignorance or misery ; the ex- 
citement of the feelings by labored imagination of spirits, 
fairies, moQstera, and demons, issuing in total blindness 
of heart and sight to the true presences of beneficent iir 
destructive spiritual powers around us; in fine, the con- 
stant abandonment of all the straightforward paths of 
sense and duty, for fear of losing some of the enticement 
of ghostly joys, or trampling somewhat " sopra lor vanity, 
che par persona; " all these varions forma of false idealism 
have so entangle<l the modem mind, often colled, I sup- 
pose ironically, practical, that truly I believe there never 
yet was idolatry of stock or staff so utterly unholy as 
this our idolatry of shadows ; nor can I think that, of 
those who burnt incense under oaks, and poplars, and 
elms, because " the shadow thereof was good," it couhl 
in anywise be more justly or sternly declared than of 
us—" Tlie ivind hath boimd them up in her wings, and 
they shall be ashamed because of their sacrifices." * 
" Hosea, tliap. iv. IS, 13. and 19. 
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OF THE TBUE IDEAL: — FIRST, PURIST. 

§ 1. Having thus glancod at the principal modes in 
which the imasiiiu,tion works for evil, we must rapidly 
note alrto the pi-incipal directions in which ita operation 
B admissible, even in changing or strangely combining 
yrh&t is brought within its spliere. 

For hitherto we have spoken as if every change wiK 
t .folly wrought by the imagination was an error; appar- 
[ ently implying that its only proper work waa to summon 
Dp the memories of post events, and the anticipations of 
I future ones, under aspects which would bear the sternest 
tests of historical investigation, or abstract reasoning. 
And in general this is, indeed, its noblest work. Never> 
thelesH, it has also permissible functions peculiarly its 
own, and certain rights of feigning, and adorning, and 
fancifully arranging, inalienable from its nature. Every- 
thing that is natural is, within certain limits, right ; and 
we must take care not, in over-severity, to deprive our- 
selves of any refreshing or animating power ordained to 
be in us for our help. 

§ 2. (A). It was noted in speaking above of the Angeli- 
can or passionate ideal, that there was a certain virtue 
in it dependent on the expression of its loving enthusi- 
asm. (Chap. rv. § 10.) 

(B). In speaking of the pursuit of beauty as one of the 
characteristics of the highest art, it was also said that 
there were certain ways of showing this beauty by 
gathering together, without altering, the finest forms, 
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and marking: them by gentle empliasis. (Cliaii. m. 
§15.) 

(C). And in speaking of the true uses of imagination 
it was said, that we might be allowed to create for our- 
selves, in innocent play, fairies and naiads, and other 
Bueh fictitious creatures. (Chap. iv. g 5.) 

Now this loving enthusiasm, which seeks for a beauty 
fit to bo the object of eternal love; this inventive skill, 
which kindly displays what exists around us in the 
world; and this playful energy of thought which de- 
lights in various couditions of the impossible, are three 
forms of idealism more or less connected with the three 
tendencies of the artistical mind which I had occasion 
to explain in the chapter on the Nature of Gothic, in the 
" Stones of Tenice." It was there pointed out, that, the 
things around us containing mixed good and evil, certain 
men chose the good and left the evil (thence properly 
called Purists) [ others received both goo{l and evil to- 
gether (thence properly called Naturalists) ; and others 
had a tendency to choose the evil and leave the good, 
whom, for convenience' sake, I teimed Sensualists. I do 
not mean to say that painters of fairies and naiads must 
belong to this last and lowest class, or habitually choose 
the evil and leave the good ; but there is, nevertheless, a 
strange connection between the reinless play of the imag- 
ination, and a sense of the presence of evil, which is usual- 
ly more or less developed in those creations of the imag- 
ination to which we properly attach the word Grotesque. 

For this reason, we shall find it convenient to arrange 
what we have to note respecting true idealism under the 
three heatis— 

A. Purist Idealism, 

B. Naturalist Idealism. 

C. Grotesque Idealism. 

§ 3. A. Purist Idealism.— It results from the unwilling- 
ness of men whose dispositions are more than ordinarily 
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tender and holy, to contemplate the various forms of defi- 
nite evil which necessarily occur in the daily aspects of 
the world ai"ouud them. They shrink from them ua from 
poUutiun, and endeavor to ereate for themselves an imag- 
inoiy state, in which pain and imperfection either do not 
exist, or exist in some edgeless and enfeebled condition. 
Ab, however, pain and imperfection are, by eternal 
laws, bound up with existence, so far as it is visible to 
ns, the endeavor to cast them away invariably indicates 
a compoi'ative childishness of mind, and produces a 
childish form of art. In general, the effort is most suc- 
cessful when it is most naive, and when the ignorance of 
the draughtsman is in some frank proportion to his in- 
nocence. For instance, one of the modes of treatment, 
the most conducive to this ideal expression, is simply 
drawing everything without shadows, as if the sun wore 
everywhere at once. This, in the present state of onr 
knowledge, we could not do with grace, because we could 
not do it without fear or shame. But an ai'tist of the 
thirteenth century did it with no disturbance of con- 
science, — knowing no better, or rather, in some sense, we 
l might say, knowing no worse. It is, however, evident at 
rst thought, that all representations of nature without 
Karil must either be ideals of a futm-e world, or be false 
vHeals, if they are understood to be representations of 
Bacts. They can only be classed among the branches of 
■the true ideal, in so far as they are understood to be 
Knothing more than expressions of the painter's personal 
Praffeetious or hopes, 

§ 4. Let us take one or two instances in order clearly 
Jto explain our meaning. 

The life of Angelieo was almost entirely spent in the 
lendeavor to imagine the beings belonging to another 
I world. By purity of life, habitual elevation of thought, 
ftand natural sweetness of disposition, he was enabled to 
I express the sacred affections upon the human coimte- 
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nance as no one ever did before or since. In order to 
eflfcet clearer distinction between heavenly beings and 
those of this world, he represents the former as clothed 
in draperies of the purest color, crowned with glories of 
bumislied gold, and entirely shadowless. With esqiii- 
site choice of gesture, and disposition of folds of drapery, 
this mode of treatment gives perhaps the best idea of 
spiritual beings which the human mind is capable of 
forming. It is, therefore, a tme ideal ! * but the mode 
in which it is an-ived at {being so far mechanical and 
contradictory of the appearances of nature) necessarily 
precludes those who practise it from being complete 
masters of their art. It is always childish, but beautiful 
in its childishness. 

g 5. The works of our own Stothard are examples of 
the operation of another mind, singular in gentleness 
and purity, upon mere worldly subject. It seems as if 
Stothard could not conceive wickedness, coarseness, or 
baseness ; every one of his figures looks as if it had been 
coi>ied from some creature who had never liarbored an 
unkind thought, or permitted itself in an ignoble action. 
With this immense love of mental purity is joined, in 
Stothard, a love of mere physical smoothness and soft- 
ness, so that he lived in a universe of soft grass and 
stainless fountains, tender trees, and stones at which no 
foot conld stumble. 

All this is very beautiful, and may sometimes urge us 
to an endeavor to make the world itself more like the 
conception of the painter. At least, in the midst of its 
malice, misery, and baseness, it is often a relief to glance 
at the graceful shadows, and take, for momentary com- 
panionship, creatures full only of love, gladness, and 
honor. But the perfect truth will at last vindicate itself 
against the partial truth : the help which we can gain 
from the unsubstantial vision will be only like that 
*Aa noted above Iq Cli&p. IV. g 20. 
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which we may sometimes receive, in weariness, from the 
scent of a flower or the passing of a breeze. For all firm 
aid and steady use, we must look to harder realities ; 
and, as far as the painter himself is regarded, we can 
only receive such work as the sign of an amiable imbe- 
cility. It is indeed ideal ; but ideal as a fair dream is in 
tlie dawn of morning, before the faculties arc astir. The 
apparent completeness of grace can never be attained 
without much definite falsification as well as omission ; 
stones, over which we cannot stumble, must be ill -drawn 
stones i trees, which are all gentleness and softness, can- 
not be trees of wood; nor companies without evil in 
them, companies of flesh and blood. The habit of falsi- 
fication (with whatever aim) begins always in dnlness and 
ends always in incapacity ; nothing can be more pitiable 
than any endeavor by Stothard to express facts beyond 
his own sphere of soft pathos or graceful mirth, and noth- 
ing more unwise than the aim at a similar ideality by 
any painter who has power to render a sincerer truth. 

§ 6. I remember another interesting example of ideal- 
ity on this same root, but belonging to another branch 
of it, in the works of a young German painter, which I 
saw some time ago in a London drawing-room. He had 
been travelling in Italy, and had brought home a portfo- 
lio of sketches remarkable alike for their fidelity and 
purity. Everyone was a laborious and accurate study of 
some particular spot. Every cottage, every cli£f, every 
tree, at the site chosen, had been drawn ; and drawn 
with palpable sincerity of portraiture, and yet in such a 
spirit that it was impossible to conceive that any sin or 
misery had ever entered into one of the scenes he had 
represented ; and the volcanic horrors of Radicotani, the 
pestilent gloom of the Pontines, and the l>oundless de- 
spondency of the Ciimpagna became under his hand, 
only various appearances of Paradise. 

It was very interesting to observe the minute emeada- 
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tioQs or omissions by which this was effected. To set the 
tiles the slightest degree more in order upon n cottage 
roof ; to insist upon the vine leaves at the window, and 
let the shadow which fell from them naturally conceal 
the rent in the wall i to draw all the flowers in the fore- 
ground, and miss the weeds ; to draw all the folds of 
tlie white clouds, and miss those of the black ones ; to 
mark tile graceful branches of the trees, and, in one way 
or another, beguile the eye from those which were un- 
gainly ; to give every peasant-girl whose face was visi- 
ble the expression of an angel, and every one whose 
bock was turned the bearing of a princessi finally, to 
give a general look of light, clear organization, and se- 
rene vitality to every feature in the landscape; — such 
were his artifices, and such his delights. It was impos- 
sible not to sympathize deeply with the spirit of such a 
painter: and it was just cause for gratitude to be per- 
mitted to travel, as it were, through Italy with such a 
friend. But his work had, nevertheless, its stem limita- 
tions and marks of everlasting inferiority. Always 
soothing and pathetic, it could never be sublime, never 
perfectly nor entrancingly beautiful : for the narrow 
spirit of eon-ection could not caHt itself fully into any 
scene; the calm cheerfulness which shrank fi-om the 
shadow of the cypress, and the distortion of the olive, 
could not enter into the brightnesfl of the sky that they 
pierced, nor the softness of the bloom that they bore : 
for every s<utow that his heart turned from, he lost a 
consolation : for every fear which he dared not confront. 
he lost a portion of his hardiness; the unsceptred 
sweep of the storm-clouds, the fair freedom of glancing 
shower and flickering sunbeam, sank into sweet recti- 
tudes and decent formalisms ; and, before eyes that re- 
fused to be dazzled or darkened, the hours of sunset 
wreathed their raya unheeded, and the mists of the 
Apennines spread their blue veils in vain. 
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§ 7. To this inherent shortcoming: and narrowness of 
reach the farther defect was added, that this work gave 
no useful representation of the state of facts in the 
country which it pretended to contemplate. It was not 
only wanting iu all the biglior elements of beauty, but 
wholly unavailable for instruction of any kind beyond 
that which exists in pleasureableuess of pure emotion. 
And considering what cost of labor waa devoted to the 
series of drawings, it could not but be matter for great 
blame, as well as for partial contempt, that a man of 
amiable feeling and considerable intellectual power 
should thus expend his life in the declaration of his 
own petty pieties and pleasant reveries, leading the bur- 
den of human sorrow unwitnessed; and the power of 
God's judgments unconfessed ; and, while iioor Italy lay 
wounded and moaning at his feet, pass by, in priestly 
calm, lest the whiteness of his decent vesture should 
be spotted with unhallowed blood. 

§ 8. Of several other forms of Puriam I shall have to 
speak hereafter, more especially of that exhibited in the 
landscapes of the early religious painters ; but these 
examples are enough, for the present, to show the gen- 
eral principle that the purest ideal, thoiigh in some 
measure true, in so far as it springs from the true long- 
ings of an earnest mind, is yet necessarily in many 
things deficient or blamable, and ahrnifs an indication of 
some degree of weakness in the mind pursuing it. But, 
on the other hand, it is to be noted that entire scorn of 
this purist ideal is the sign of a far greater weakness. 
Multitudes of petty artists, incapable of any noble sen- 
sation whatever, but acquainted, in a dim way, with the 
technicalities of the schools, mock at the art whose 
depths they cannot fathom, and whose motives they can- 
not comprehend, but of which they can easily detect the 
imperfections, and deride the simplicities. Thus poor 
fumigfttory Fuseli, with aji art composed of the tinsel of 
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the Btagre ani^ tlie panics of the nursery, speaks con- 
temptuously of the name of Angelico as " dearer to 
sauctity than to ait." And a large portion of the re- 
sistance to the noble Pi'c-llaphtit^ite movement of our 
own days has been offered by men who suppose the en- 
tire function of the artist iu this world to consist in lay- 
ing: on color with a large brush, and surrounding dashes 
of Hake white with bituminous brown : men whose entii-e 
capacities of brain, soul, and sympatliy, applied indus- 
triously to the end of theii- lives, would not enable them, 
at last, to paint so much as one of the leaves of the net- 
tles, at the bottom of Hunt's picture of the Light of the 
"World.* 

g 9. It is finally to be remembered, therefore, that 
Purism is always noble when it is hvtlncHve. It is not 
the greatest thing that can be done, but it is probably 
the greatest thing that the mac who does it can do, pro- 
vided it comes from his heart. True, it is a sign of 
weakness, but it is not iu our choice whether wo will be 
weak or strong ; and there is a certain strength which 
can only be mode perfect in weakness. If he is working 
in humility, fear of evU, desire of beauty, and sincere 
piirity of purpose and thought, he will protluce good and 
helpful things ; but he must be much on his guard 
against supposing himself to be greater than his fellows, 
because he has shut himself into this calm and cloistered 
sphere. His only safety lies in knowing himself to be, 
on the contrary, Jess than his fellows, and in always 
striving, so far as he can find it in his heart, to extend 
his delicate narrowness toward the great naturalist 
ideal. The whole group of modem German purists have 
lost themselves, because they founded their work not on 

* Not that the Pre-Raphaelite is a purist moveinetit, it is stern 
naturalist ; but Ua unfortunate opimserB, wlin neither know what na- 
ture is, nor wbnt purism Is, have mistaken the simple nature for mor- 
bid purlarn, and therefore cried, out agalust It. 
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humility, nor on religion, bat on small self-eonceit. 
Incapable of ondersttuiding tlie great Venetians, or an; 
other masteiB of true imaginative power, and having fed 
what mind they had with weak poetry and false philoso- 
phy, they thought themselves the beet and greatest of 
artistic mankind, and expected to found a new school of 
painting in pious plagiarism and delicate pride. It is 
difficult at fii-at to decide which is the more worthless, 
the spiritual affectation of the petty German, or the 
composition and chiaroscuro of the petty Englishman ; 
on the whole, however, the latter have lightest weight, 
for the pseudo- religion a painter must, at all events, pass 
much of his time in meditation upon solemn subjects, 
and in examining venerable models; and may some- 
times even cast a little useful reflected light, or touch 
the heart with a pleasant echo. 
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OF THE TRDE IDEAL : — SECONDLY, NATURALIST. 

§ 1. We now enter on the consideration of that central 
and highest branch of ideal art which concerns itself 
Bimply with things as they are, and accepts, in all of 
them, alike the evil and the ^ood. The question is, 
therefore, how the art which represents things simply as 
they are, can be called ideal at all. How does it meet that 
requirement stated in Chap. iii. § 4, as imperative on all 
great art, that it shall be inventive, and a product of the 
imagination T It meets it pre-eminently by that power 
of arrangement which I have endeavored, at great length 
and with great pains, to define accurately in the chapter 
on Imagination associative in the second volume. That 
is to say, accepting the weaknesses, faults, and wrong- 
nesses in all things that it sees, it so places and harmo- 
nizes them that they form a noble whole, in which the 
imperfection of each several part is not only harmless, 
but absolutely essential, and yet in which whatever is 
good in each several part shall be completely displayed. 

§ 2. This operation of true idealism holds, from the 
least things to the greatest. For instance, in the ar- 
rangement of the smallest masses of color, the false 
idealist, or even the purist, depends upon perfecting 
each separate hue, and raises them all, as far as he can, 
into costly brilliancy ; but the naturalist takes the 
coarsest and feeblest colors of the things aroimd him, 
and so interweaves and opposes them that they become 
more lovely than if they had all been bright. So in the 
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treatment of the human form. The naturalist will take 
it as be finds it ; but, with such examples as his picture 
may rationally admit of more ur less exalted beauty, he 
will associate inferior forms, so as not only to set off 
those which are most beautiful, but to bring out clearly 
what good there is in the inferior forma themselves; 
finally usinj; such measure of absolute evil as there is 
commonly in nature, both for teaching and for contrast. 

In Tintoret'a Adoration of the Magi, the Madonna is 
not an enthroned queen, but a fair girl, full of simplicity 
and almost chililish sweetness. To her are opposed (as 
Magi) two of the noblest and most thoughtful of the 
Venetian senators in extreme old age, — the utmost manly 
dignity, in its decline, being set beside the utmost 
feminine simplicity, iu its dawn. The steep foreheads 
and refined features of the nobles are, again, opposed to 
the head of a negro servant, and of an Indiau, both, 
however, noble of tlieir kind. On the other side of the 
picture, the delicacy of the Madonna is farther enliauced 
by contrast witli a largely made farm-servant, leaning 
on a basket. All these figures are in repose ; outside, 
the troop of the attendants of the Magi is seen coming 
up at the gallop. 

§ 3. I bring forward this picture, observe, not as an 
example of the ideal in conception of religious subject, 
but of the general ideal treatment of the Iiuman form ; in 
which the peculiarity is, that the beauty of each figure is 
displayed to the utmost, while yet, taken separately the 
Madonna is an un altered portrait of a Venetian gii-1, the 

CMagi are unaltered Venetian Senators, and the figure 
with the basket, au unaltered market woman of Mestre. 
And the greater the master of the ideal, the more per- 
fectly true in pnrtrnit'tre will his individual figures be 
always found, the more subtle and bold his arts of har- 
mony and contrast. This is a universal principle, com- 
mon to all great art. Consider, in Shakspeare, how 
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Prince Henry is opposoti to Falstaff, Falstaff to Shallow, 
Titaiiia to Bottom, Cordelia to Regan, Imogen to Cloteu, 
anil so on ; while all the meaner idealists disdain the 
naturalism, and are shocked at the contrasts. The fact 
is, a man who can see truth at all, sees it wholly, and 
neither desires nor dares to mutilate it. 

§ 4. It is evident that loiihin this faithful idealism, and 
as one branch of it only, will arriuige itself the represen- 
tation of the human form and mind in perfection, when 
this perfection is rationally to be supposed or introduced, 
— that is to say, in the liighest personages of the story. 
The careless habit of confining the term " ideal " to such 
representations, and not understanding the imperfect 
ones to be equaihj ideal in their place, has greatly added 
to the embarrassment and multiplied the errors of 
artists.* Thersites is just as ideal as Achilles, and 
Alecto as Helen ; and, what is more, all the nobleness of 
the beautiful ideal depends upon its being just as prob- 
able and natural as the ugly one, and having in itself, 
occasionally or partially, both faults and familiarities. 
It the next painter who desires to illustrate the chanicter 
of Homer's Achilles, would represent him cutting pork 
chops for Ulysses,! he would enable the public to under- 
stand the Homeric ideal better than they have done for 
several centuries. For it is to be kept in mind that the 
nataral'mi ideal has always in it, to the full, the power ex- 
pressed by those two ■words. It is naturalist, because 
studied from nature, and ideal, because it is mentally 
arranged in a certain manner. Achilles must be repre- 
sented cutting pork chops, because that was one of the 
things which the nature of Achilles involved his doing; 
he could not be shown wholly as Achilles, if he were not 
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shown doing that. But he shall do it at such time anil 
place OS Homer chooses. 

§ 5, Now, therefore, observe the main conclusions which 
follow from these two conditions, attached always to art 
of this kind. First, it is to be taken straig'ht from 
natnre ; it is to be the plain narration of something the 
painter or writer saw. Herein is the chief practical dif- 
ference between the higher and lower artists : a. differ- 
ence which I feel more and more evory day that I give 
to the study of art. All the great men sec what they 
paint before they paint it. — see it in a perfectly passive 
manner, — cannot help seeing it if they would ; whether 
in their mind's eye, or in bodily fact, does not matter ; 
very often the mental vision is, I believe, in men of 
imagination, clearer than the bodily one ; but vision it 
is, of one kind or another, — the whole scene, character, 
or incident passing before them as in second sight, 
whether they will or no, and requiring them to paint it 
as they see it : they not daring, under the might of its 
presence, to alter • one jot or tittle of it as they write it 
down or paint it down ; it being to them in its own kind 
and degree always a true vision or Apocalypse, and in- 
variably accompanied in their hearts by a feeling cor- 
respondent to the words, — " Write the things tchich Ihou 
hast Keen, and the things which are." 

And the whole power, whether of painter or poet, to 
describe rightly what we call an ideal thing, depends 
upon its being thus, to him, not an ideal, but a real 
thing. No man ever did or ever will work well, but 
either from actual sight or sight of faith ; and all that 
we call ideal in Greek or any other art, becau.se to us it 
is false and visionary was, to the makers of if, true and 
existent. The heroes of Phidias are simply representa- 
tions of such noble human persons as he every day saw, 

*" And yet you have just said it shall lie nt such time and pine* as 
Homct chooaes. Is not ibia alCering f " No ; wait a little, and read on. 
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and the pods of Phidias simply representations of such 
uoWe divine persons as he thoroughly believed to exist, 
and did in nieutal vision truly behold- Hence I said 
iu the second preface to the " Seven Lamps of Architec- 
ture : " " All great art represents something that it sees 
or believes iu ; nothing unseen or uncreditei" 

§ 6. And just because it is always something that it 
sees or believes in, there is the peculiar character above 
noted, almost unmistakable, iu all high and true ideals, 
of having been as it were studied from the life, and in- 
volving pieces of sudden familiarity, and close specific 
paiuting which never would have been admitted or even 
thought of, had not the painter drawn either from the 
bodily life or from the life of faith. For instance, Dante's 
centaur, Chiron, dividing his beard with his arrow before 
he can speak, is a thing that no mortal would ever have 
thought of, if he bad not actually seen the centaur do it. 
They might have composed handsome bodies of men 
and horses in all possible ways, through a whole life of 
pseu do- ideal ism, and yet never dreamed of any such 
thing. But the real living centaur actually trotted 
across Dante's brain, and he saw him do it. 

§ 7. And on account of this reality it is, that the great 
idealists venture into all kinds of what, to the pseudo- 
idealists, are " vulgarities." Nay, veidiirimj is the wrong 
word ; the great men have no choice in the matter ; they 
do not know or care whether the things they describe 
are vulgaiities or not. They saw them : they are the 
fiiets of the case. If they had merely composed what 
they describe, they would have had it at their will to re- 
fuse this circumstance or add that. But they did not 
compose it. It came to them ready fashioned : they were 
too much impressed by it to think what was vulgar or 
not iidgar in it. It might be a very wrong thing in a 
centaur to have so much beard i but so it was. And, 
therefore, among the various ready tests of true great- 
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ness there is not any more certain than this daring refer- 
ence to, op Tise oi, mean and little things — mean and 
little that is, to mean and little minds ; but, vhen used 
by the grreat men, evidently part of the noble whole 
which is authoritatively present before them. Thus, in 
the higliest poetiy, as partly above noted in the first 
chapter, there is uo word so familiar but what a great 
man will bring good out of it, or rather, it will bring 
good to him. and answer some end for which no other 
word would have done equally well. 

§ 8. A common pei-son, for instance, would be mightily 
puzzled to apply tlie word " whelp " to any one with a 
view of flattering him. There is a certain freshness and 
energy in the term which gives it agreeableness ; but it 
seems difficult, at first hearing, to use it complimeutarily. 
If the person spoken of bo a prince, the difficulty seems 
increased ; and when, farther, he is at one and the same 
moment to be called a " whelp " and contemplated as a 
hero, it seems that a common idealist might well be 
broaght to a pause. But hear Shakspearo do it : — 

■' Invoke Ufa wnrltke spirit, 
And yniir ^reat uncle's ErlwarJ the Black Princa, 
Who on the Frencli ground pluy'd a tragedy, 
Makio? liefcftl on tlie full power of France, 
While hia most mighty fAlher on a hill 
Stood smllinjt. to behold It is lion's whelp 
Forage in blood of French nobility." 

80 a common idealist would have been rather alarmed 
at the thought of introducing the name of a street in 
Paris— Straw Street— Rue de Fouarre— into the midst 
of a description of the highest heavens. Not so Dante, — 

" Beyond, lliou maysl the flaming lustre scan 

Of Isidore, of Rede, and that Richart 

Who wfts in conlemplftlion more than man. 

And he. from whom thy looks returning an 
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To me, a spirit wu, tbat in auatere 
Deep musiiigB often tUought death kept too fs 
That is the light eternal of Sigier, 

Who wliilo in Rue de Fouarre hla days lie w 
Has argued liateful truths In haugliliest c: 
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WLat did it matter to Dante, ap in heaven there, whether 
the mob below thought him vulgTvr or not ! Sigier had 
retid in Straw Street j that was the fact, and he had to 
Bay so, and there an end, 

§ 9, There is, indeed, perhaps, no greater sig^ of in- 
nate and real vulgarity of mind or defective education 
than the want of power to understand the universality 
of the ideal truth; the absence of sympathy with the 
colossal grasp of those intellects, which have in them so 
much of divine, that nothing is small to them, and noth- 
ing large ; but with equal and unoffended vision they 
take in the sura of the world, — Straw Street and the 
seventh heavenH, — in the same instant. A certain por- 
tion nf this divine spirit is visible even in the lower 
eicamples of all the true men; it is, indeed, perhaps, the 
clearest test of their belonging to the true and great 
group, that they are continually touching what to the 
multitude appear vulgarities. The higher a man stands, 
the more the word " vulgar " becomes unintelligible to 
him. Vulgar ? what, that poor farmer's girl of William 
Hunt's, bred in the stable, putting on her Sunday gown, 
and pinning her best cait out of the green and red pin- 
cushion I Not so : she may be straight on the road to 
those high heavens, and may shine hereafter as one of 
the stars in the firmament forever. Nay, even that lady 
in the satin bodice with hor arm laid over a balustrade 
to show it, and her eyes turned up to heaven to show 
them ; and the sportsman waving his rifle for the terror 
of beasts, and displaying his perfect dress for the delight 
of men, are kept, by the very misery and vanity of them, 
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in the thoughts of & great painter, at a Borrowful level, 
somewhat above vulgarity. It is only when the minor 
painter takes them on his easel, that they become things 
for the universe to be ashamed of. 

We may dismiss this matter of vulgarity in plain and 
few words, at least as far as regards art. There is never 
vulgarity in a jcl/nle truth, however commonplace. It 
may be unimportant or painful. It cannot be vulgar. 
Vulgarity is only in concealment of truth, or in affecta- 
tion. 

g 10. " Well, but," (at this poiut the reader asks doubt. 
fully,) " if then your great central idealist is to show all 
truth, low as well as lovely, receiring it in this passive 
way, what becomes of all your principles of selection, 
and of setting in the right place, which you were talk- 
ing about up to the end of your fourth paragraph T How 
is Homer to enforce upon Achilles the cutting of the 
pork chops ' only at such time as Homer chooses,' if 
Homer is to have no choice, but merely to see the thing 
done, and sing it as he sees it t " Why, the choicp, as 
well as the vision, is mnnifrsted to Homer. The vision 
comes to bim in its chosen order. Chosen f</r him, not 
by him, but yet full of visible and exquisite choice, just 
as a sweet and perfect dream will come to a sweet and 
perfect person, so that, in some sense, they may be said 
to have chosen their dream, or composed it ; and yet 
they could not help dreaming it so, and in no otherwise. 
Thus, exactly thus, in all results of true inventive power, 
the whole harmony of the thing done seems as it it had 
been wrought by the most exquisite rales. But to him 
who did it, it presented itself so, and his will, and knowl- 
edge, and personality, for the moment went for nothing ; 
he became simply a scribe, and wrote what he heard and 
saw. 

And all efforts to do things of a similar kind by rule 
or by thought, and all efforts to mend or rearrange the 
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first order of the vision, are not inventive ; on the con- 
trary, they ignore and deny invention. If any man, see- 
ing certain forms laid on the canvas, does by liis reiisoning 
power determine that certain changes wrought in them 
would meud or enforce them, that is not only uninvent- 
ive, hut contrary to invention, which must be the invol- 
untary occurrence of certain forms or fancies to the mind 
in the order they ai-e to be portrayed. Thus the know- 
ing of rules and the exertion of Judgment have a ten- 
dency to check and confuse the fancy in its flow ; so that 
it will follow, that, in exact proportion as a master 
knows anything about rules of right and wrong, he is 
likely to be uninventive ; and in exact proportion as he 
holds higher rank and has nobler inventive power, he 
will know less of rules ; not despising them, but simply 
feeling that between him and them there ia nothing in 
common, ^that dreams cannot be nded — that as they 
come, BO they must be caught, and they cannot be caught 
in any other shape than that they come in ; and that ho 
might as well attempt to rule a rainbow into rectitude, 
or cut notches in a moth's wings to hold it by, as in any 
wise attempt to modify, by rule, the foi-ms of the invol- 
untary vision. 

§ 11. And this, which by reason we have thus antici- 
pated, is in i-eality universally so. There is no excep- 
tion. The great men never know how or why they do 
things. They have no rules ; caimot comprehend the 
nature of rules ; — do not, usually, even know, in what 
they do, what is best or what is worst : to them it is all 
the same ; something they cannot help saying or doing, 
— one piece of it as good as another, and none of it (it 
seems to theni) worth much. The moment any man be- 
gins to talk about rules, in whatsoever art, you may 
know him for a second-rate man ; and, if he talks about 
them Diach, he is a third-rate, or not an artist at idl. To 
this role there is no exception iu any art ; but it is per- 
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haps better to be illustrated in the art of music than in 
that of painting. I fell by chance the other day upon a 
work of De Stendhal's, " Vies de Haydn, de Mozart, et 
de Metastase," fuller of commou sense than any book I 
ever read on the arts ; though I see, by the slight refer- 
ences made occasionally to painting, that the author's 
knowledge therein is wai-ped and limited by the ele- 
ments of general teaching in the schools around him; 
and I have not yet, therefore, looked at what he has sep- 
arately written on painting. But one or two passages 
out of this book on music are closely to our present pur- 
pose. 

" Counterpoint is related to mathematics : a fool, with 
patience, becomes a respectable savant iu that ; but for 
the part of genius, melody, it haa no rules. No art is so 
utterly deprived of precepts for the production of the 
l>eautiful. So much the better for it and for us. Cima- 
losa, when first at Prague his air was executed, Pria che 
spunti in ciel I'Aurora, never heard the pedants say to 
him, ' Your air is fine, because you liave followed such 
and such a rule established by Pergolese in such an one 
of his ail's : but it would be finer still if you had con 
formed yourself to such another rule from which Gal- 
luppi never deviated.' " 

Yes : " so much the better for it and for us ; " but I 
trust the time will soon some when melody in painting 
will be understood, no less than in music, and when peo- 
ple will find that, there also, the great melodists have no 
rules, and cannot have any, and that there are in this, as 
iu sound, " uo precepts for the production of the beauti- 
ful." 

§ 12. Again. " Behold, my friend, an example of that 
simple way of answering which embarrasses much. One 
asked him (Haydn) the ?'f(Moi< for a harmony — for a pas- 
sage's being assigned to one instnimenfc rather than 
another ; but all he ever answered was, ' I have done it. 
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because it doea -well.' " Farther on, De Stendhal relates 
an anecdote of Haydn ; I believe one well known, but so 
much to our purpose that I repeat it. Haydn had 
agreed to give some lessons in counterpoint to an Eng- 
lish nobleman. " ' For onr first lesHon,' said the pnpil, 
already learned in the art— drawing at the same time a 
qoatuor of Haydn's from his pocket, ' for our first lesson 
may we examine this quatuor ; and will you tell me the 
reasons of certain modidations, which I cannot entirely 
approve because they are contrary to the principles f ' 
Haydn, a little surprised, declared himself ready to an- 
swer. The nobleman began ; and at the very first meas- 
ures found matter for objection. Haydn, who invented 
kafntuaUy, and who was the contrary of a pedant, found 
himself much embarrassed, and answered always, ' I 
have don© that because it has a good effect. I have put 
that passage there because it does well.' The English- 
man, who judged that these answers proved nothing, 
recommenced his proofs, and demonstrated to him, by 
very good reasons, that his quatuor was g-ood for noth- 
ing. ' But, my lord, airange this quatuor then to your 
fancy, — play it so, and yon will see which of the two 
ways is the beat.' ' But why is yours the beat which is 
contrary to the rules ! ' ' Becanse it is the pleasantest,' 
the nobleman replied. Haydn at last lost patience, and 
said, ' I see, my lord, it is you who have the gootlness to 
give lessons to me, and tnily I am forced to confess to 
you that I do not deserve tlie honor.' The partisan of 
the rules departed, still astonished that in following the 
rules to the letter one cannot infallibly produce a ' Matri. 
monio Segreto.'" 

This anecdote, whether in all points true or not, is in 
its tendency most instructive, except only in that it 
makes one false inference or admission, namely, that a 
good composition can be cimh-ar;/ to the rules. It may 
be contrary to certain principles, supposed in ignoranoe 
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answered) ; tho reason being, the imiTersal endeavor to 
g'ot ejects instead of fa^itu, already shown as ttie root of 
false idealism. True historical ideal, founded on sense, 
correctness of knowledge, and purpose of usefulness, 
does not yet exist -, the production of it is a task which 
the closing nineteenth century may propose to itself. 

§ 18. Another point is to be observed. I do not, as the 
reader may have lately perceived, insist on the distinc- 
tion between historical and poetical painting, because, 
as noted in the 22d iiaragraph of the third chapter, all 
^reat painting must bo both. 

Nevertheless, a certain distinction must generally ex- 
ist between men who, like Horace Vemet, David, or 
Domenico Tintoret, would employ themselves in paint- 
ing, more or less graphically, the outward verities of 
passing events — battles, councils, &c. — of their day (who, 
supposing them to work worthily of their mission, would 
become, properly so called, historical or narrative paint- 
ers): and men who sought, in scenes of perhaps less 
outward importance, " noble grounds for noble emotion ;" 
— who would be, in a certain separate sense, jXKtiral 
painters, some of them taking for subjects events which 
had actually happened, and others themes from the 
poets ! or. better still, becoming poets themselves in the 
entii'e sense, and inventing the story as they painted it. 
Painting seems to me only just to be beginning, in this 
sense also, to take its proper position beside literature, 
and the pictures of the " Awakening Conscience," " Hu- 
guenot," and such others, to be the first-fruits of its new 
effort. 

§ 19. Finally, as far as I can observe, it is a constant 
law that the greatest men, whether poets or historians, 
live entirely in thpir own age, and that the greatest 
fruits of their work are gathered out of their own age. 
Dante paints Italy in the thirteenth centuiy ; Chaucer, 
England in the fourteenth: Masaccio, Florence in thb 
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fifteenth ; Tintoret, Venice in tlje sixteenth ; — all of 
them utterly regardless of anachronism and minor error 
of every kind, but getting always vital truth out of the 
vital present. 

§ 20. If it be said that Shakspeare wrote perfect histo- 
rical plays on subjects belonging to the preceding cen- 
turies, I answer, that they are perfect plays just because 
there is no care about centuries in them, but a life which 
all men recognize for the human life of all time ; and 
this it is, not because Shakspeare sought to give univer- 
sal truth, but because, painting honestly and completely 
from the men about him, he painted that human nature 
which is, indeed, constant enough,— a rogue in the fif- 
teenth century being, at heart, what a rogue is in the 
nineteenth and was in the twelfth ; and an honest or a 
knightly man being, in like manner, very similar to 
other such at any other time. And the work of these 
great idealists is, therefore, always universal ; not be- 
cause it is noi }irrrtraU ,^(0.1 because it is compile portrait 
down to the heart, which is the same in all ages : and 
the work of the mean idealists is wo/ universal, not be- 
cause it is portrait, but because it is haif portrait, — of 
the outside, the manners and the dress, not of the heart. 
Thus Tintoret and Shakspeare paint, both of them, 
simply Venetian and English nature as they saw it in 
their time, down to the root ; and it does for aJI time : 
but as for any care to cast themselves into the particular 
ways and tones of thought, or custom, of past time in 
their historical work, you will find it in neither of them, 
nor in any other perfectly great man that I know of. 

§ 21. If there had been no vital truth in their present, 
it is hard to say what these men could have done. I sup- 
pose, primarily, they would not have existed ; that tliey, 
and the matter they have to treat of, are given together, 
and that the strength of the nation and its historians 
correlatively rise and faU^Herodotus springing out of 
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the dust of Jlarathon. It is also hard to say Iiow far our 
better fjeneral acqiiaiutance with minor details of past 
history may make us able to turn the shadow on the 
imagrinative dial backward, aud naturally to live, and 
even live strongly if we choose, in paat periods ; but 
this main truth will always be unshaken, that the ouly 
historical painting deserving the name is portraiture of 
our own living men and our own passing times, 'and that 
all efforts to summon up the events of bygone periods, 
though often useful and touching, must come under 
an inferior class of poetical painting ; nor will it, I be- 
lieve, ever be much followed as their main work by the 
strongest men, but only by the weaker and comparative- 
ly sentimental (rather than imaginative) groups. This 
marvellous first half of the nineteenth century has in 
this matter, as iu nearly all others, been making a double 
blunder. It has, under the name of improvement, done 
all it could to efface the becords which <leparted ages 
have left of themselves, while it has declared the foeg- 
ERV OF FALSE RE<:onDS of these same ages to be the great 
work of its historical painters 1 I trust that in a few 
years more we shall come somewhat to our senses in the 
matter, and begin to perceive that our duty is to pre- 
serve what the past has had to say for itself, and to say 
for ourselves also what shall be true for the future. Let 
us strive, with just veneration for that future, first to do 
what is worthy to be spoken, and then to speak it faith- 
fully ; and, with veneration for tlie past, recognize that 
it is indeed in the power of love to preserve the monu- 
ment, bat nut of incantation to raise the dead. 
L* See Edinburgh Lectures, p. 317, 
_ 
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OF THE TRUE IDEAL : THIRDLY, GROTESQUE. 

§ 1, I HATE already, in the Stones of Venice, had ocea- 
fiion to analyze, as far as I was able, the noble nature ajid 
power of grotesque conception i I am not sony occa 
sioually to refer the reader to that work, the fact being: 
that it and this are parts of one whole, divided merely 
as I had occasion to follow out one or other of its 
branches ; for I have always considered architecture as 
an essential part of landscape ; and 1 think the study of 
its best styles and real meaning one of the necessary 
functions of the landscape painter : as. in like manner, 
tile architect cannot be a master- work man until all his 
designs are guided by understanding of the wilder 
beauty of pure nature. But, be this as it may, the dis- 
cussion of the grotesque element belonged most prop- 
erly to the essay on architecture, in which that element 
must always find its fullest development. 

S 2. The Grotesque is in that chapter * divided princi- 
pally into three kinds : 

(A), Art arising from healthful but iirational play of 
the imagination in times of rest. 

i (B). Art arising from irregular and accidental contem- 
plation of terrible things: or evil in general. 

(C). Art arising from the confusion of the imagination 
by the presence of truths which it cannot wholly grasp. 

It is the central form of this art, arising from contem- 
plation of evil, which forms the link of connection be- 
* On tlic Grotesque RenaissaBcc. toL iii. 
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tween it and the senaualist ideals, as pointed out above 
in the eecond paragraph of the eixth chapter, the fact 
being that the imagination, when at play, is curiously 
like bad children, and likes to play with fire ; in its 
entirely Berious moods it dwells by preference on beauti- 
ful and sacred inniges, but in its mocking or playful 
moods it is apt to jest, sometimes bitterly, with under- 
current o( sternest pathos, sometimes waywardly, some- 
times slightly and wickedly, with death and sin ; hence 
an enormous mass of grotesque ai-t, some must noble and 
useful, as Holbein's Dance of Death, and Albert Diirer's 
Knight and Death,* going down gradually through vari- 
ous conditions of leas and less seiiousness into an art 
whose only end is that of mere excitement, or amusement 
by terror, like a child making mouths at another, more 
or less redeemed by the degree of wit or fancy in the 
grimace it makes, as in the demons of Teniers and such 
others -, and, lower still, in the demonology of the stage. 

§ 3. The form arising from an entirely healthful and 
open play of the imagination, as in Shakspeare's Ariel 
and Titania, and in Scott's ^Vhite Lady, is comparatively 
rare. It hardly ever is free from some slight taint of 
the inclination to evil ; still more rarely is it, when so 
free, natural to the mind ; for the moment we begin to 
contemplate sinless beauty we are apt to get serious : and 
moral fairy tales, and such other innocent work, ai-e 
hardly ever truly, that is to say, naturally imaginative ; 
but for the most part laborious inductions and composi- 
tions. The moment any real vitality enters them, they > 
are nearly sure to become satirical, or slightly gloomy, 
and so connect themselves with the evil-enjoying 
branch. 

§ 4. The third form of the Grotesque is a thoroughly 
noble one. It is that which arises out of the use or 
fancy of tangible signs to set forth an otherwise lesa ex- 
•Bee Appecdis I. VoL IV. "Modern Qroteaque.' 
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presaible truth ; including nearly the whole range of 
symbolical and allegorical art and poetry. Its noble- 
ness has been sui&ciently insisted upon in the place 
before referred to. (Chapter on Grotesque Banaissance, 
§§ Lsm. LXiv. Ac.) Of its practical use, especially in 
painting-, deeply despised among ua, because grossly 
misunderstood, a few words must be added here. 

A fine grotesque is the expression, in a moment, by a 
series of symbols thrown together in bold and fearless 
connection, of truths which it would have taken a long 
time to express in any verbal way, and of which the con- 
nection is left for the beholder to work out for himself ; 
the gaps, left or overleaped by the haste of the imagina< 
tion, forming the grotesque character. 

§ 5. For iustiince, Spenaer desires to tell lis, (1.) that 
envy is the most untamable and unappeasable of the 
passions, not to be soothed by any kindness ; (2.) that 
T^ith continual labor it invents evil thoughts out of its 
own heart i (3.) that even in this, its power of doing 
harm is partly hindered by the decaying and corrupting 
nature of the evil it lives in ; (4.) that it looks every 
way, and that whatever it sees is altered and discolored 
by its own nature ; (5.) which discoloring, however, is to 
it a veil, or disgraceful dress, in the sight of others ■, (6.) 
and that it never is free from the most bitter suffering, 
(7.) which cramps all its acts and movements, enfolding 
and crushing it while it torments. All this it has re- 
qnired a somewhat long and languid sentence for me to 
say in unsymliolical terms, — not, by the way, that they 
are nnayrabolical altogether, for I have been forced, 
whether I would or not, to use smite figurative words i 
but even with this help the sentence is loDg and tire- 
some, and does not with any vigor represent the truth. 
It would take some prolonged enforcement of each seu- 
tence to make it felt, in ordinary ways of talking. But 
Spenser puts it all into a grotesque, and it is done 
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shortly and at once, so that we foel it fully, and see it, 
and oever forget it. I have numbered above the state- 
ments which had to be made. I now number them with 
the same numbers, as they occur in the several pieces of 
the grotesque : — 

" And nest to him malicious Envy rode 
(1.) Upon a raveDoua wolfe. and (3. 3.) still did chaw 
BetwecD hia caakred* teelh a vcnemoiu Code 
Tbat all the poison ran about bis jaw. 
(4. .1) All in a kirtte of dlsuDlourd say- 
He clothed was. y-paynted full of elea ; 
(8.) And !□ Ilia bosome accietly there lay 

Ad batefull suake, the which bis tall uptyes 
(7.) la many folds, and mortall stiog impiyea." 

There is the whole thing in nine lines ; or, rather, in 
one ima^e, which will hardly occupy any room at all on 
the mind's shelves, but can be lifted out, whole, wlien- 
ever we want it. All noble gi'otesques are concentra- 
tions of this kind, and the noblest convey truths which 
nothing else could convey ; and not only so, but convey 
them, in minor cases with a delightfulnesa, — in the 
higher instances with an a'wfulness, — which no mere ut- 
terance of the symbolised truth would have possessed, 
but which belongs to the effort of the mind to unweave 
the riddle, or to the sense it has of there being an infi - 
nite power and meaning in the thing seen, beyond all 
that is apparent therein, giving the highest sublimity 
even to the most trivial object so presented and so con. 
templated. 

■' ' Jeremiah, what Beest thou ! ' 
' I see a seething pot. and the faco thereof la toward the north. 
' Out of the north aa evil shall break forth upon all the lahabitanta 
of the land.' " 

And thus in all ages and among all nations, grotesque 

idealism has been the element through which the most 

* Cankred — because he canuot then bite bard. 
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KppalHng and eventful truth ha3 been wisely conveyed, 
from the moat sublime words of true Revelation, to the 
" dAA" or ai- ^/iiWoi ^aa-iXtv^," &c., of the oracles, and the 
more or leas doubtful teaching of dreams i and so down 
to ordinary poetry. No element of imagination has a 
wider range, a more magnificent use, or so colossal a 
grasp of sacred truth. 

§ 6. How, then, is this noble power beat to be em- 
ployed in the art of painting ! 

We hear it not unfroquently asserted that symbolism 
or personification should not be introduced iu painting 
at all. Such assertions are in their grounds nnintelli- 
gible, and in their substance abHurd. "Whatever is in 
words described as visible, may with all logical fitness* 
be rendered so by colors, and not only is this a legiti- 
mate branch of ideal art, but I believe there is hardly 
any other so widely useful and instnictive ; and I 
heartily wish that every great allegory which the poets 
ever invented were powerfully put on canvas, and easily 
accessible by all men, and that oui' artists were perpetu- 
ally exciting themselves to invent more. And as far as 
authority beara on the question, the simple fact is that 
allegorical painting has been the delight of the greatest 
men and of the wisest multitudes, from the beginning of 
art', and will be till art expires. Orcagna's Triumph of 
Death ; Simon Memmi's frescoes iu the Spanish Chapel ; 
Giotto's principal works at Assisi, and partly at the 
Arena i Michael Angelo's two best statues, the Night 
and Day i Albert Diirer's noble Melancholy, and hun- 
dreds more of his best works; a full thii-d, I should 
think, of the works of Tintoret and Veronese, and nearly 
as large a portion of those of Raphael and Rubens, are 
entirely symbolical or personifiant ; and, except in the 
case of the last-named painter, are always among the 

* Though, perhaps, only in a subordiuatc degree. Sec farther on. 
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moat intereatm^ works the painters executed. The 
greater and more tlioag-htful the artists, the more they 
delight iu eymbolism, and the more fearlessly they 
employ it. Dead symbolism, second-hund symboliBm, 
pointless symholism, are indeed objectiouable enough ; 
but so aie most other things that are dead, second hand, 
and pointless. It is also true that both Bymbolism and 
personification are somewhat more apt than most things 
to have their edges taken off by too much handling ; 
and what with our modem Fames, Justices, and various 
metaphorical ideals, largely used for signs and other 
such purposes, there is some excuse for our not well 
knowing what the real power of personification is. But 
that power is gigantic and inexhaustible, and ever to be 
grasped with peculiar joy by the painter, beoanse it per- 
mits him to introduce picturesque elements and flights 
I of fancy i nto his work, which otherwise would lie utterly 
inadmissible ; to briug the wild beasts of the desert into 
the room of state, fill the air with inhabitants as well as 
the earth, and render the least (visibly) interesting inci- 
dents themes for the most thrilling drama. Even Tin- 
toret might sometimes have been bard put to it, when he 
had to fill a large panel iu the Ducal Palace with the 
portrait of a nowise interesting Doge, unless he had 
been able to lay a winged lion beside him, ten feet long 
from the nose to the tail, asleep upon the Turkey car- 
pet ; and Rubens could eertaiidy have matle his flatter- 
ies of Mary of Medicis palatable to no one but herself, 
without the help of rosy-cheeked goddesses of abun- 
dance, and seven-headed hydras of rebellion. 

§ 7. For observe, not only does the introduction of 
these imaginary beings permit greater fantasticism of t«- 
cideTtt, but also infinite fantaaticism of trenimeni ; tnd, I 
Delieve, so far from the pursuit of the false ideal having 
in anywise exhausted the realms of fantastic imagina- 
tion, those realms have hardly yet been entered, and that - 
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a universe of noble dream land lies before ua, yet to be 
conquered. For, bitlierto, when fantastic creiiturea have 
beeu introduced, either the masterB have been so real- 
istic in temper that they made the spirits as substantial 
as their figures of flesh and blood,— as Rubens, and, for 
the most part, Tintoret ; or else they have beeu weak 
and unpractised in realization, and have painted trans- 
parent or cloudy spirits because they had no power of 
painting grand ones. But if a really great painter, thor- 
oughly capable of giving substantial truth, and master 
' of the elements of pictorial efi'ect which have been deveb 
I oped by modem art, would solemnly, and yet fearlessly, 
[ cast his fancy free in the spiritual world, and faithfully 
,' follow out such masters of that world as Dant$ and 
Sp enser , there seems no limit to the splendor of thought 
' wliich pamtuig might express. Consider, for instance, 
how the ordinary personifications of Charity oscillate 
between the mere nurse of many children, of Eeynolda, 
and the somewhat painfully conceived figure with flames 
issuing from the heart, of Giotto; and how much more 
significance might be given to the representation of 
Love, by amplifying with tenderness the thought of 
Dante, " Tanta rossa, che a pena fora deutro al fooo 
nota," * that is to say, by representing the loveliness of 
her face and form aa all flushed with glow of crimson 
light, and, as she descended through heaven, all its 
clouds colored by her presence as they are by sunset. 
In the hands of a feeble painter, such an attempt would 
end in mere caricature ; but suppose it taken up by Cor- 
reggio, adding to his power of flesh-painting the (not in- 
consistent) feeling of Angelico in design, and a portion 
of Turner's knowledge of the clouds. There is nothing 
impossible in such a conjunction as this. Correggio, 
trained in another school, might have even himself 
* " So red, that in the midBt of the fire she could hardly Lave beea 
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shown some sach extent of grasp [ and in Turner's pict- 
ure of the dragon of the Hesperides, Josou, vignette to 
Voyage of Columbus (" Slowly along the evening sky 
they went"), and such others, as well as in many of the 
works of Watts and Rosetti, is already visible, as I trust, 
the dawn of a new era of art, in a true imison of the gro- 
tesque with the realistic power. 

§ 8. There is, however, unquestionably, a severe limit, 
in the case of all inferior masters, to the degree in which 
they may venture to realize grotesque conception, and 
partly, also, a limit in the nature of the thing itself, 
there being many grotesque ideas which may be with 
Safety suggested dimly by words or slight lines, but 
which will hardly bear being painted into perfect defi- 
niteness. It is very difficult, in reasoning on this mat- 
ter, to divest ourselves of the prejudices which have been 
forced upon ua by the base grotesque of men like Bron. 
f ziiio,' who, having no true imagination, are apt,""nior6 
tlinn otliors, to try by startling realism to enforce the 
munstrusity tliiit has no torror in itself. But it is never- 
tlieless true, that, unless in the hands of the very great- 
est men, the grotesque seems better to be expressed 
merely in line, or light and shade, or mere abstract 
color, so as to mark it for a thought rather than a sub- ■■, / 
stantial fact. Even if Albert Druer had perfectly paint- 
ed his Knight and Death, I question if we should feel it 
so g reat a thought aa wo do in the dark engraving. 
\ Blake\ perfectly powerful in the etched grotesque of the ^ 
book of Job, fails always more or less as soon as he adds yi" 
color ! not merely for want of power (his eye for color 
being naturally good), but because his subjects seem, in 
a sort, insusceptible of completion; and the two inex- 
pressibly noble and pathetic woodcut grotesques of Al- 
fred Rethel's, Death the Avenger, and Death the Friend, 
could not, I think, but with disadvantage, be advanced 
into pictorial color. 
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And what is thiia doubtfully true of the pathetic gro- 
tesque, is aaauredly and always tnie of the jeatiug gro- 
tesque. So far aa it expresses auy transient flash of wit 
"or satire, the less labor of line, or color, given to its ex- 
press iou the bettor; elaborate jesting being always in- 
tensely painful. 

§ 9. For these several reasons, it seems not only per- 
missible, but even desirable, that the axt by which the 
grotesque is expressed should be more or less imper- 
fect, and this seems a most beneficial ordinance as re- 
spects the human race in general For the grotesque 
■being not only a most forceful instrument of teaching, 
,but a most natural manner of expression, springing as it 
! does at once from any tendency to playfulness in minds 
highly comprehensive of truth ; and being also one of 
the readiest ways in which such satii'e or wit as may be 
possessed by men of any inferior rank of mind can be 
for perpetuity expressed, it becomes on all grounds de- 
sirable that what is suggested in times of play should 
be rightly sayable without toil ; and what occurs to men 
. of inferior power or knowledge, sayable without any 
high degree of skill. Hence it is an infinite good to 
mankind when there is full acceptance of the grotesque, 
slightly sketched or expressed ; and, if field for such 
expression be frankly granted, an enormous mass of in- 
tellectual power is turned to everlasting use, which, in 
this present century of onrs, evaporates in street gibing 
or vain revelling ; all the good wit and satire expiring 
in daily talk, (like foam on wiue,) which in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries had a permitted and useful ex- 
pression in the ai-ts of sculpture and illumination, like 
foam fixed into chalcedony. It is with a view (not the 
least important among many others bearing upon art) 
to the reopening of this great field of human intelli- 
gence, long entirely closed, that T am striving to intro- 
duce Gothic architecture into daily domestic use ; and 
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to reTiTO the art of illumination, properly bo called ; not 
the ait of miniat me -pain ting in books, or on Telluin, 
which has ridiuulously been confused with it ; but of 
making wrtlintf, simple writing, beautiful to the eye, by 
investing it with the great chord of perfect color, blue, 
purple, scailet, white, and gold, and in that chord of 
color, permitting the continual play of the fancy of the 
writer in every species of grotesque imagination, care- 
fully excluding shadow; the distinctive difference be- 
tween illumination and painting proper, being, that 
illummation admits wo shadow s, but only grada tions of 
pure color, ^d It iB m this respect that illuminatioli 
18 specially fitted for grotesque expression ; for, when I 
used the tenn "pktm-ial color," just now, in speaking of 
the completion of the grotesque of Death the Avenger, 
I meant to distinguish such color from the abstract, 
sliadeless hues which are eminently fitted for grotesque 
thought. The requirement, respecting the slighter gro- 
^tesque, is only that it shall be incdmplefeljA expressed. 
r^ It may have light and shade without color (as in e Wiling 
I and sculpture), or color without light and shade (illumi- 
I nation), but must not, except in the hands of the great- 
I est mantera, have both. And for some conditions of the 
^^- playful gi'otesque, the abstract color is a much more de- 
lightful element of expression than the abstract light 
and shade. 

§ 10. Buch being the manifold and precious uses of the 
true grotesque, it only remains for us to note carefully 
how it is to be distinguished from the^false and vicious 
grotesque which results fr om idleness, instead of noble 
rant ; _frngiLm'^l''^i inftfrPft^ of the Solemn contemplation 
of aeceasary evil ; and from general degradation of the 
human spirit, instead of its subjection, or confusion, by 
thoughts too high for it. It is easy for the reader to 
conceive how different the fruits of two such diflferent 
states of mind must be : and yet how like in many re- 
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Bpects, and apt to bo miatakeu, one for the other ; — how 
the jest which springs from mere fatuity, and vacant 
wont of penetration or purpose, is everlastingly, infi- 
nitely, aeparatod from, and yet may sometimes l)e mis- 
taken for. the bright, playftil, fond, tar -sighted jeat of 
S/ Plato, or the bitter, purposofnl, sorrowing jest of Aris- 
' ■ toplianesi how, again, the horror which springs from 
guilty love of foulness and sin, may be often mistaken 
^^ fur the inevitable horror which a great mind must some- 
^^L timi's fM'l in the full and penetrative sense of their pres- 
^^H encur how, tmally, the vague and foolish inconsisten- 
^r eipB of undisciplined dream or reverie may be mistaken 
for the oompolled inconsistencies of thoughts too great 
to l>o well sustained, or clearly uttered. It is easy, I 
pay, to understand what a difference there must indeed 
bo between these ; and yet how difScult it may be always 
to defln*) it, or lay down laws for the discovery of it, ex- 
I uept by tho just instincts of minds set habitually in all 
J tilings to disci>m right from wrong. 

% 11. Ncvertholeas, one good and characteristic in- 
Ktanco may be of service in marking the leading direc- 
tions in which the contrast is discernible. On the op- 
posite page, Plate I., I have put, beside each other, a 
piece of true grotesque, from the Lombard -Gothic, and 
of false grotesque from classical (Roman) architecture. 
They are both griffins ; the one on the left carries on his 
back one of the main pillars of the porch of the cathe- 
dral of Yerona ; the one on the right is on the frieze of 
the temple of Antoninus and Faustina at Rome, much 
celebrated by Renais-sance and bad modem architects. 

In some respects, however, this classicai griffin de- 
serves its reputation. It is exceedingly fine in lines of 
composition, and, I believe (I have not examined the 

k original closely), very exquisite in execution. For these 
reasons, it is all the better for our purpose. I do not 
want to compare the worst false grotesque with the best 
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true, but rather, on the contrary, the beat false with the 
simplest true, in order to see how the delicately wrought 
lie fails in the presence of tlie rough truth ; for rough 
truth iu the present cuse it is, the Lombard sculpture 
being altogether untoward and imperfect in execution.* 

§ 12. " Well, but," the reader eays, " what do you mean 
by calling eilher of them true T There never were such 
beasts in the world as either of these T " 

No, never: but the difference is, that the Lombard l/ 

workman did really see a^riftiu in his imagination, and ^T* 
/__carved it from the life, meaning to declare to all ages i 
that he had verily seen with his immoi'tal eyes such a i 

griffin as that; but the classical workman never saw a J 

griffin at all, nor anything else i but put the whole 
thing together by line and rule. 

§ 13. " How do you know that ! " 

Very easily. Look at the two, and think over them. 
You know a griffin is a beast composed of lion and 
eagle. The classical workman set himself to fit these 
together in the most ornamental way possible. He ac- 
cordingly carves a sufficiently satisfactory lion's body, 
then attaches very gracefully cut wings to the sides : 
then, because he cannot get the eagle's head on the 
broad lion's shoulders, fits the two together by some- 
thing like a horse's neck (some griffins being wholly 
composed of a horse and eagle), then, finding the horse's 
neck look weak and unformidable, he strengthens it by 
a aeries of bosses, like vertebne, in front, and by a series 
of spiny cusps, instead of a mane, on the ridge ; next, 
not to lose the whole leonine character about the neck, 
he gives a remnant of the lion's beard, turned into a sort 
of griffin's whisker, and nicely curled and pointed ; then 

* If llierc be any inaccuracy in the right-hand griffln, I am sorry, 
hut am not nnswerable for it. as the plate has been railhfully redncwi 
from a larjrt French lithograph, Ihe best I could flud. The other la 
from a sketch of my owa 
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an eye, probably meant to look grand and abstracted, 
and therefore neither lion's nor eagle's ; and, finally, an 
eagle's beak, very sufficiently stuilied from a real one. 
The whole head being, it seems to him, still somewhat 
wanting in weig-ht and power, he brings forward the 
right wing behind it, so as to enclose it with a broad 
line. This is the finest thing in the composition, and 
very masterly, both in thought, and in choice of the ex- 
actly right point where the lines of wing and beak 
should intersect (and it may be noticed in passing, that 
sU men, who can compose at all, have this habit of en. 
compassing or governing broken lines with broad ones, 
wherever it is possible, of which we shall see many in- 
stances hereafter). The whole griffin, thus graeefully 
composed, being, nevertheless, when all is done, a very 
composed gi'iffin, is set to very quiet work, and raising 
his left foot, to balance his right wing, sets it on the 
tendril of a flower ao lightly as not even to bend it down, 
though, in order to reach it, his left leg is made half as 
long again as his right. 

§ 14. We may be pretty ante, if the carver had ever 
seen a griffin, he would have reported of him as doing 
something else than t/ioi' with his feet. Let us see what 
the Lombardic workman saw him doing. 

Remember, first, the griffin, though part lion and part 
eagle, has the united power o/lmlk. He is not merely a 
bit of lion and a bit of eagle, but whole Uoa. incorporate 
with whole eagle. So when we really see one, we may 
be quite sure we shall not find him wanting in anything 
necessary to the might either of beast or bird. 

Well, among things essential to the might of a lion, 
perhaps, on the whole, the most essential are his teeth. 
He could get on pretty well even without his claws, 
usually striking his prey down with a blow, woundlesa ; 
but ho could by no meous got on without his teeth. Ac- 
cordingly, we see that the real or Lombardic griffin has 
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the carnivorous teeth bare to the root, aad the peculiar 
hanging of the jaw at the back, which marks the flexible 
and gaping mouth of the devouring tribes. 

Again ; among things essential to the might of an 
eagle, next to his winga (which are of course prominent 
in both examples), are his dates. It is no use his being 
able to tear anything with his beak, if he cannot first 
hold it in his claws; he has comparatively no leonine 
power of striking with his feet, but a magnificent power 
of grip with them. Accordingly, we see that the real 
giirthi, while hia feet are heavy enough to strike like a 
lion's, has them also extended far enough to give them 
the eagle's grip with the back claw ; and has, moreover, 
some of the bird like wrinkled skin over the whole foot, 
marking this binding power the more ; and that he has 
besides verily got something to hold with his feet, other 
than a flower, of which more presently. 

§ 15. Now observe, the Lombartlic workman did not 
do all this because he had thought it out. aa you and I 
are doing together ; he never thought a bit about it. 
He simply saw the beast ; saw it as plainly as you see 
the writing on this page, and of course could not be 
wrong in anything he told us of it. 

Well, what more does he tell us t Another thing, re- 
member, essential to an eagle is that it should &y fast. 
It is no nse its having wings at tdl if it is to be impeded 
in the use of them. Now it would be difficult to impede 
him more thoroughly than by giving him two cocked 
ears to catch the wiud, 

Ixiok, again, at the two beasts. Tou see the false 
griffin has them so set, and, consequently, as he flew, 
there would be a continual humming of the wind on each 
side of his liead. and he woidd have an infallible earache 
when he got home. But the real griffin has his ears flat 
to his head, and all the hair of them blown back, oven to 
a point, by hia fast flying, and the aperture is down- 
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wards, that he may hear anything going on upon the 
earth, where his prey is. In the falae gr iffin the aper- 
ture is upwards. 

§ 16. Well, what more T As he is made up of the 
natures of liou and eagle, we may be very certain that a 
real griffin is, on the whole, fond of eating, and that his 
throat will look as if he occasionally took rather large 
pieces, besides being flexible enough to let him bend 
and stretch his head in every direction as he flies. 

Look, again, at tlie two beasts. Tou see the false one 
has got those bosses upon his neck like vertebne, which 
must ho infinitely in his way when he is swalluwing, 
and which are evidently inseparable, bo that he cannot 
stretch his neck any more than a horse. But the real 
griffin is all loose about the neck, evidently being able 
to make it almost a.'* much longer as he likes -, to stretch 
and bend it anywhere, and swallow anything, besides 
having some of the grand strength of the bull's dewlap 
in it when at rest. 

§ 17. What more ? Having both lion and eagle in 
him, it is probable that the real griflin will have an in- 
finite look of repose as well as power of activity. One 
of the notivblest things about a lion ia his magnificent 
indolence, his look of litter disdain of trouble when there 
is no occasion for it ; as, also, one of the notablest things 
abont an eagle is his look of inevitable vigil^ce, even 
■when quietest. Look, again, at the two beasts. You 
see the false griffin is quite sleepy and dead in the eye, 
thus contradicting his eagle's nature, but is putting him- 
self to a great deal of unnecessary trouble with his 
paws, holding one in a most painful position merely 
to touch a flower, and bearing the whole weight of 
his body on the other, thus contradicting his lion's nat- 
ure. 

But the real griffin is primarily, with his eagle's nat- 
ure, wide awoke ; evidently quite ready for whatever may 
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happen ; and with his lion's nature, laid all hia length 
on his belly, prone and ponderous ; his two paws as sim- 
ply put out before him as a drowsy puppy's on a draw- 
ing-room hearth-nig ; not but that ho haa got something 
to do with them, worthy of such paws ; but he tiikes not 
one whit more trouble about it than is absolutely neces- 
sary. He has merely got a poisonous winged dragon to 
hold, and for such a little matter as that, he may as well 
do it lying down and at his ease, looking out at the same 
time for any other piece of work in his way. He takes 
the dragon by the middle, one paw under the wing, an- 
other above, gathoi-s him up into a knot, puts two or 
three of his claws well into his bock, crashing thi-ough 
the scales of it and wrinkling all the liesh up from the 
wound, flattens him down against the ground, and so 
lets him do what he likes. The dragon tries to bite 
him, but can only bring his head round far enough to 
get hold of his own wing, which he bites in agony in- 
stead ; flapping the griffin's dewlap with it, and wrig- 
gling his tail up against the griffin's throat ; the griffin 
being, aa to these minor proceedings, entirely indiffer- 
ent, sure that the dragon's body cannot drag itself one 
hair's-breadth off those ghastly claws, and that its head 
can do no harm but to itself. 

§ 18. Now observe how ia all this, through every sejiar- 
ate part and action of the creature, the imaginatiou^is 
always right. It evidently canmit err; it meets every 
one of our requirements respecting the griffin as simply 
as if it were gathering up the bones of the real creature 
out of some ancient rock. It does not itself know or 
care, any more than the peasant laboring with his spade 
and axe, what is wanted to meet our theories or fan- 
cies. It knows simply what is there, and brings out the 
positive creature, errorless, unquestionable. So it is 
throughout art, and in all that the imagination does ; if 
anything be wrong it is not the imagination's fault, but 
10 
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some inferior faculty's, wliicli would have its fooliah say 
ill the matter, and meddled with the imagination, aud 
said, the bones ought to be put together tail iirst, or up- 
side down. 

§ 19. This, however, we need not be amazed at, be- 
cause the very essence of the imagination is already de- 
fined to be the seeing to the heart ; and it is not there- 
fore wonderful that it should never err ; but it is won- 
derful, on the other hand, how the composing legalism 
does nothing else than err. One would have thought 
that, by mere chance, in this or the other element of 
gi-iftin, the griffin -com poser might have struck out a 
truth i that he might have had the lack to set the ears 
back, or to give some grasp to the claw. But, no ; from 
beginning to end it is evidently impossible for him to 
be anything but wi-ong ; his whole soul is instinct with 
lies 1 no veracity cau come within hail of him; to him, 
all regions of right and life are forever closed. 

§ 20. And another notable point is, that while the im- 
agination receives truth in this simple way, it is all the 
while receiving statutes of composition also, far more 
noble than those for the sake of which the truth was lost 
by the legalist. The ornamental Hues in the classical 
griffin appear at first finer than in the other ; biit they 
only appear so because they are more commonplace and 
more palpable. The subtlety of the sweeping and roll- 
ing curves in the real griffin, the way they waver and 
change and fold, down the neck, and along the wing, 
and in and out among the serpent coils, is incomparably 
grander, merely as grouping of ornamental line, than 
anything in the other ; nor is it fine as ornamental only, 
but as massively useful, giving weight of stone enough 
to answer the entire purpose of pedestal sculpture. 
Note, especially, the insertion of the three plumes of the 
dragon's broken wing in the outer angle, just imder the 
large coil of his body ; this filling of the gap being 
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one of the necesBities, not of the pedestal block merely, 
bnt a means of getting masH and breadth, which all com- 
poBSts desire more or less, but which they seldom bo per. 
fectly accomplish. 

So that taking the truth first, the honest imagination 
^aias everything ; it has its grifiiuism, and grace, and 
usefulness, all at once : but the false composer, caring 
for nothing bnt himself and hia rules, loses everything, 
— griffinism, grace, and all. 

§ 21, I believe the reader will now sufficiently see how 
the terms " true " and " false " are in the most accurate 
sense attachable to the opposite branches of what might 
appear at first, in both cases, the merest wildness of in- 
consistent reverie. But they are even to be attached, in 
a deeper sense than that in which we have hitherto used 
them, to these two compositions. For the imagination 
hardly ever works in this intense way, nnencumbored by 
the inferior faculties, unless it be under the influence of 
some solemn puriiose or sentiment. And to all the 
falseness and all the verity of these two ideal creatures 
this farther falsehood and verity have yet to be added, 
that the classical griffin has, at least in this place, no 
other intent than that of covering a level surface with 
entertaining form ; but the Lombardic griffin is a pro- 
found expression of the most passionate symbolism. 
Under its eagle's wings are two wheels,* which mark it as 
connected, in the mind of him who wrought it, with the , 
lining creatures of the vision of Ezekiel : " When they I 
went, the wheels went by them, and whithersoever the ' jV 
spirit was to go, they went, and the wheels were lifted I '*' 
up over against them, for the spirit of the living creat- 
ures was in the wheels." Thus signed, the winged 
shape becomes at once one of the acknowledged symbols 
of the Divine power ; and, in its unity of lion and eagle, 
the workman of the middle ages always means to set 
• At the estremllies of the wings,— not seen in the plate. 
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f( t) e unity of the human and divine natures.* In 
this mi ty it bears up the pillai-» of the Church, set for- 
ever OB the comer-stone. And the faithful and true ira- 
fii'iuation beholda it, in this unity, with everlasting vigi- 
i;e and calm omnipotence, restrain the seed of the 
mt crushed upon the earth ; lea^-ing the head of it 
only for a time, that it may inflict in its fury pro- 
der destruction upon itsolf, — in this also full of 
1 laning. The Divine power does not slay the evil 
It wounds and restrains it only. Its final and 
lund is inflicted by itself. 
* Coaipace the Purgatorio, canto zxix &c. 
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§ 1. I AM afraid the reader mast be, by this time, al- 
most tired of healing alwut truth. But I cjinnot help 
this ; the more I have examined the various forms of art, 
aud exercised myself in receiving their differently in- 
teuded impressions, the more I have found tliis truth- 
fulness a tinal test, the only test of lasting jjower ; and, 
although our concern in this part of oor inquiry is, pro 
fessedly, with the beauty which blossoms out of truth, 
still I find myself compelled always to gather it by the 
stalk, not by the petals. I cannot hold the beauty, nor 
lie sure of it for a moment, but by feeling for that strong 
stem. 

We have, in the preceding chapters, glanced through 
the various operations of the imaginative power of man ; 
with this almost painfully monotonous result, that its 
gieatness and honor were always simply in proportion 
to the quantity of truth it grasped. And now the ques- 
tion, left undetermined some hundred pages back (Chap, 
n. 5 6), recurs to us in a simpler form than it could be- 
fore. How far is this true imagination to be truly rep. 
resented? How far should the perfect conception of 
Pallas be so given as to look like Pallas herself, rather 
than bke the pictui-e of Pallas T 

S 2. A question, this, at present of notable interest, 
and demanding instant attention. For it seemed to U8, 
in reasoning about Dante's views of art, tliat he was, or 
might be, right in desiring realistic completeness ; and 



yet, in wliat we have just seen of the gi-otesque idecd, it 
eeemod there was a certain desirableness in i;icomplete- 
nesB. And the schools of art in Europe are, at this mo- 
ment, set in two hostile ranks,— not nobly hostile, but 
spitefully and scornfully, having for one of the main 
grounds of their dispute the apparently simple quas- 
tiou, how far a picture may be carried forward in detail, 
or how soon it may bo considered as finished. 

I propose, therefore, in the present chapter, to ex- 
amine, as thoroughly as I can, the real signification of 
this word, Finish, as applied to art, and to see if in this, 
as in other matters, our almost tiresome test is not the 
only right one ; whether there l>e not a /aUcuncnw finish 
and a faithful finish, and whethor the dispute, which 
seems to be only about completion and incompletion, 
has not therefore, at the bottom of it, the old and deep 
grounds of fallacy and fidelity. 

§ 3. Observe, first, there are two great and separate 
senses in which we call a thing finished, or well finished. 
One, which refers to the mere neatness and completeness 
of the actual work, aa we speak of a well-finished knife- 
handle or ivory toy (as opposed to ill-cut ones); and, 
secondly, a sense which refers to the effect produced by 
the thing done, as we call a picture well-finished if it is 
so full in its details, as to produce the efi'ect of reality 
on the spectator. And, in England, we seem at present 
to value highly the first sort of finish which belongs to 
workmamhip, in our manufactures and general doings of 
any kind, but to despise totally the impressive finish 
which belongs to the work ; and therefore we like smooth 
ivories better than rough ones, — but careless scrawls or 
daubs better than the most complete paintings. Now, 
I believe that we exactly reverse the fitness of judgment 
in this matter, and that we ought, on the contrary, to 
despise the finish of vroiVmanskip, which is done for 
vanity's sake, ^id to love the finish of tvork, which is 
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done for truth's Bake, — that we ought, in a word, to finish 
onr ivory toys more roughly, and our pictures more 
delicately. 

Let UB think over this matter. 

§ 4. Perhapa one ol the moBt remai'kable points of dif- 
ference between the English and Continental nations is 
in the degree of finish given to their ordiuai-y work. It 
is enough to cross from Dover to Calais to feel this dif- 
ference ; and to travel farther only increases the sense of 
it. English windows for the most part fit their soahes, 
and their woodwork is neatly planed and smoothed ; 
French windows ore larger, heavier, and framed with 
wood that looks as if it had been cut to its shape with a 
hatchet ; they have curious and cumbrous fastenings, and 
can only be forced asunder or together by some in- 
genuity and effort, and even then not properly. So with 
everything else — French, Italian, and German, and, as 
far as I know. Continental. Foreign drawers do not 
slide as well as ours ; foreign knives do not cut so well ; 
foreign wheels do not turn so well ; and we commonly 
plume ourselves much upon this, believing that generally 
the English people do their work better and more thor- 
oughly, or as they say, " turn it out of their bauds in bet- 
ter style," than foreigners. I do not know liow far this 
is really the case. There may be a flimsy neatness, as 
well as a substantial roughness; it does not necessarily 
follow that the window which shuts easiest will last the 
longest, or that the harness which glitters the most is as- 
suredly made of the toughest leather. I am afraid, that 
if this peculiar character of finish in our workmanship 
ever arose from a greater heartiness and thoroughness 
in our ways of doing things, it does so only now in the 
case of our best manufactures ; and that a great deal of 
the work done in England, however good in appearance, 
is but treacherous and rotten in substance. Still, I think 
that there is reaUy in the EDglisb mind, for the most 
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part, a stronger desire to do things as well as they can 
be done, and leaa inclination to put up witli inferiorities 
or insufficiencies, than in general characterize the temper 
of foreigners. There is in this conclusion no ground for 
national vanity ; for though the desire to do things as 
well aa tlioy can be done at first appears like a virtue, it 
is certainly not so in all its forms. On the contrary, it 
proceeds in nine cases out of ten more from vanity than 
conscieutiousuesa ; and that, moreover, often a weak 
vanity. I suppose that as much finish is displayed in 
the fittings of the private carriages of our young rich 
men as in any other department of English manufact- 
ure; and that our St. James's Street cabs, (log-carta, 
and liveries are singularly perfect in their way. But 
the feeling with which this perfection is insisted upon 
(however desirable as a sign of energy or purpose) is not 
in itself a peculiarly amiable or noble feeling ; neither 
is it an ignoble disposition which would induce a coun- 
try gentleman to put up with certain deficiencies in 
the appearance of his coimtry-made carriage. It is true 
that such philosophy may degenerate into negligence, 
and that much thought and long discnssion would be 
neetled before we could determine satisfactorily the 
limiting lines between virtuous contentment and fault- 
ful carelessness ; bnt at all events we have no right at 
once to pronounce ourselves the wisest people because 
we like to do all things in the best way. There are 
many little things which to do admirably is to waste 
both time and cost ; and the real question is not so much 
whether we liave done a given thing as well as possible, 
as whether we have turned a given quantity of labor to 
the best account. 

§ 5. Now, so far from the labor's being turned to good 
account which is given to our English " finishing," I be- 
lieve it to be usually destructive of the best powers of 
our workmen's mindB. For it is evident, iu the first 
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place, that there is almost always a usefal and a, nseless 
fiuish ; the hammering and welding which are necessary 
to produce a sword plate of the best quality, are useful 
finishing; the polishing of its surface, useless* In 
nearly all work this distinction will, more or less, take 
place between substantial finish and apparent fiuish, or 
what may be briefly characterized as " Make " and 
" Polish." And so far as finish is bestowed for purposes 
of " make," I have nothing to say against it. Even the 
vanity which displays itself in giving strength to our 
work is rather a virtue than a vice. But so far as finish 
is bestowed for purposes of " polish," there is much to 
be said against it ; this first, and very strongly, that the 
qualities aimed at in common finishing, namely, smooth- 
ness, delicacy, or fineness, rannot in reality exint, in a de- 
gree worth admiring, in anything done by human hands. 
Our best finishing is but coarse and blundering work 
after all. We may smooth, and soften, and sharpen till 
we are sick at heart ; but take a good magnifying glass 
to our miracle of skill, and the invisible edge is a jagged 
saw, and the silky thread a rugged cable, and the soft 
surface a granite desert. Let all the ingenuity and all 
the art of the Iiuman race be brought to bear upon the 
attainment of the utmost possible finish, and they could 
not do what is done in the foot of a fly, or the film of a 
bubble. God alone can finish; and the more intelligent 
the human mind becomes, the more the infiniteness of 
interval is felt between human and divine work in this 
respect. So then it is not a little absurd to weary our- 
selves in struggling toward a point which we never can 
reach, and to exhaust our strength in vain endeavors to 
produce qualities which exist inimitably and inexhausti- 
bly in the commonest things around us. 

• " Witli hia Yem«n sword tor aid ; 

Ornament il curried none. 

But lUe Qolches on Ibe blade." 
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§ G. But more than this : the fact is that in multitudes 
of instances, instead of gaining greater fineness of finish 
by oitr work, we are only destroying the fine finish of 
uature, and substituting coarseness and imperfection. 
For instance, when a rock of any kind bos lain for some 
time exposed to the weather, Nature finishes it in her 
own way ; first, she takes wonderful pains about its 
forms, sculpturing it into exquisite variety of dint and 
dimple, and rounding or hollowing it into (.'ontoiirB, 
which for fineness no human hand can follow ; then she 
colors it ! and every one of her touches of color, instead 
of being a powder mixed with oil, is a minute forest of 
living ti-ees, glorious in strength and beauty, and con- 
cealing wonders of structure, which in all probability are 
mysteries even to the eyes of angels. Man comes and 
digs up this finished and marvellous piece of work, which 
in his ignorance he calls a " rough stone." He proceeds 
to finish it in his fashion, that is, to split it in two, rend 
it into ragged blocks, and, finally, to chisel its surface 
into a large number of lumps and knobs, all equally 
shapeless, colorless, deathful, and frightful.* And the 
block, thus disfigured, he calls " finished," and proceeds 
to build therewith, and thinks himself great, forsooth, 
and an intelligent animal. Whereas, all that he has 
really done is, to destroy with utter ravage a piece of 
divine art, which, under the laws appointed by the Deity 
to regulate his work in this world, it must take good 
twenty years to produce the like of again. This he has 
destroyed, and has himself given in its place a piece of 
work which needs no more intelligence to do than a pho- 
las has, or a worm, or the spirit which throughout the 
world has authority over rending, rottenness, and decay. 
I do not say that stone mu-it not be cut ; it needs to be 
cut for certain uses; only I say that the cutting it is 
not "finishing," but wwfinishing it; and that bo far as 
"See the biweof the new Army and Niivy Club-houBe, 
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the mere fact of chiselling goes, the atone is ruined by 
the hmnan touch. It is with it as with the stones of the 
Jewish altar : " If thon lift up thy tool upon it thou haat 
polluted it." In like manner a tree is a finished thing. 
But a plank, though ever so polished, is not. We need 
stones anil planks, as we need food ; but we no more be- 
stow an additional admirableness upon stone in hewing 
it, or upou a tree in sawing it, than upon an animal in 
killing it. 

§ 7. Well, but it will be said, there is certainly a kind 
of finish in stone -cut ting, and in every other art, which 
is meritorioua, and which consists in smoothing and re- 
fining as much as possible. Yes, assuredly there is a 
meritorious finish. First, as it has just been said, that 
which fits a thing for its uses,— as a stone to lie well in 
its place, or the cog of an engine wheel to play well on 
another ; and, secondly, a finish belonging properly to 
the arts; but that finish does not consist in smoothing 
or polishing, but in the complefeness of the expression of 
ideas. For in painting, there is precisely the same dif- 
ference between the ends proposed in finishing that 
there is in manufacture. Some artists finish for the fin- 
ish' sake ; dot their pictures all over, as in some kinds 
of m in iatiire- pain ting (when a wash of color would have 
produced as good an eSect) i or polish their pictures all 
over, making the execution so delicate that the touch of 
the brush cannot be seen, for the sake of the smoothness 
I merely, and of the credit they may tlms get tor great 
\ labor i which kind of execution, seen in great perfection 
in many works of the Dutch school, and in those of 
Carlo Dolce, is that polished " language " against which 
I have spoken at length in various portions of the first 
volume ; nor is it possible to speak of it with too great 
severity or contempt, where it has been made an ulti- 
I mate end. 

But other artists finish for the impression's sake, not 
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to show th^ ASH, myr to produce a anooth piece of 
work, bat tluit they maj, with each stroke^ reiuier clearer 
the eTpresysion of knowledge. And this sort of trnish is 
noi, prox>erIjr speaking, so much complefiikg the piemre 
as adding to it. It is noi that what is painted is more 
delicatelj done, Imt that infinitely mif/rt is painted. 
This finish is always noUe, and, like all other noblest 
things, hardly erer nnd^stood or appreciated. I miLst 
here endearor, more e^iecially with respect to the state 
<rf qoarrel between the schocds of liring painters, to 
illnstrate it thoroughly. 

i 8. In sketching the outline, suppose <rf the trunk of 
a tree, as in Plate 2 (opposite). Fig. 1, it matters com- 
paratiTely little whether the outline be giTen with a 
bold, or delicate line, so long as it is oif/Ziae oii/y. The 
work is not more '^finished" in one case than in the 
other ; it is only prepared for being seen at a greater or 
less distance. The real refinement or finish of the line 
depends, not on its thinness, bnt on its truly following 
the contonrs of the tree, which it conTenti(Mially repre- 
sents; conTentionally, I say, because there is no sach 
line round the tree, in reality ; and it is set down not as 
an I'/z/iVation, but a /I'/w/Zation of the form. But if we are 
to add shade to it as in Fipr. 2. the outline must instantlv 
be made proportionately delicate, not for the s;ike of 
delicacy as such, but because the outline will now. in 
many parts, stand not for limitation of form merely, but 
for a portion of the nhnthnc within that form. Now. as a 
limitation it was true, but as a shadow it would be false, 
for there is no line of black shadow at the edge of the 
stem. It must, therefore, Ije made so delicate as not to 
(lf;t;u!h itsfilf from the rest of the shadow where shadow 
exists, and only to be seen in the light where limitation 
is still necessary. 

(^)bser\'e, then, the " finish " of Fig. 2, as compared with 
Fig. 1, consists, not in its greater delicacy, but in the aJ- 
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dition of a truth (shadow), a removal, in a great degree, 
of a couveutionalisiii (outline). All true tiuitih consists 
in one or other of these thinga. Now, therefore, if we 
are to " finish " farther we must know more or sec more 
about the tree. And as the plurality of persons who 
draw trees know nothing of them, and will not look at 
them, it results necessarily that the effort to tiuish is 
not only vain, but unfiniahes — doua mischief. In the 
lower part of the plate, Figs. 3, 4, 5, and 6, are facsimiles 
of pieces of line engraving, meant to represent trunks of 
trees; 3 and 4 ai-e the commonly accroLlited types of 
tree-drawing among engravers in the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; 5 and 6 are quite modem ; 3 is from a large and 
important plate by BoydoU, from Claude's Molten Calf, 
dated 1781 ; 4, by BoydeU in 1776, from Rubens's Wag- 
goner i 5, from a bombastic engraving, published about 
twenty years ago by Meulemeester of Brussels, from 
llaphael's Moses at the Burning Bush ; and G, from the 
foreground of Miller's Mculern Italy, after Turner.* 

All these represent, as far as the engraving goes, sim- 
ply nolhimj. They are not " finished " in any sense but 
this, — that the paper has been covered with lines. 4 is 
the best, because, in the original work of Rubens, the 
lines of the boughs, and their manner of insertion in the 
trunk, have been so strongly marked, that no engraving 
could quite efface them : and, inasmuch as it represents 
these facts in the boughs, that piece of engraving is 
more finished than the other examples, wliilo its own 
networked texture is still false and absurd ; for there is 
no texture of this knitted stocking-like description on 
boughs ; and if there were, it would not be seen in the 
shadow, but in the light. Miller's is spirited, and looks 
lustrous, but has no resemblance to the original bough 
of Turner's, which is pale, and does not glitter. The 

" I take lliis cxiimplB from Miller, because, on tlie whole, be is the 
best engraver of Turaur whom we have. 
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Netherlands work is, on the whole, the worst ; becEiuBe, 
in its ridiculous double lines, it adds affeotatiou and con- 
ceit to its incapacity. But in all these cases the en- 
gravers have worked in total ignorance both of what is 
meant by " drawing," and of the form of a tree, covering 
their paper with certain lines, which they have been 
taught to plough in copper, aa a husbandman ploughs 
in clay. 

§ 9. In the next three examples we have instances of 
endeavors at finish by the hands of artists themselves, 
marking three stages of knowledge or insight, and three 
relative stages of finish. Fig. 7 is Claude's (Liber Veri- 
tatis. Kg. 140, facsimile by Boydell). It still displays 
an appalling ignorance of the forms of trees, but yet is, 
in mode of execution, better — that is, more finished — 
than the engravings, because not allagelher mechanical, 
and showing some dim, far-away, blundering memory of 
a few fact^ in stems, such as their variations of texture 
and roundjiess, and bits of young shoots of leaves. 6 is 
8alvator's, facsimiled from part of his original etching 
of the Finding of Oidipus. It displays considerable 
power of handling — not mechanical, but free and fiim, 
and is just so much more finished than any of the others 
as it displays more intelligence about the way in which 
boughs gather themselves out of the stem, and about 
the varying character of their curves. Finally, Fig. 9 is 
good work. It is the root of the apple-tree in Albert 
Diirer's Adam and Eve, and fairly represents the wrin- 
kles of the bark, the smooth portions emergent beneath, 
and the general anatomy of growth. All the lines used 
conduce to the representation of these facts ; and the 
work is therefore highly finished. It still, however, 
leaves out, as not to be represented by such kind of 
lines, the more delicate gradations of light and shade. 
I shall now " finish " a little farther, the mere imaiion 
of f.!i£ two boughs outlined in Fig. 1. I do this simply by 
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adiling: assertions of more facts. First, I say that the 
whole tnmk is dark, as compared with the cUataDt sky. 
Secondly, I say that it is rounded by gradations of 
shadow, in the varions forms ehown. And, lastly, I aay 
that (thia biding a bit of old pine stripped by atorm of 
ita bark) the wood is fissured iu certain directions, show- 
iiig: ita grain, or muM-le, seen iu complicated contortions 
at the insertion of the arm and elsewhere. 

§ 10. Now this piece of work, though yet far from com- 
plete (we will bettL'r it presently), is yet more finished 
than any of tlie othei-s, not because it is more delicate or 
more skilful, but simply because it tells more truth, and 
arlmits fewer fallacies. That which conveys moat infor- 
mation, with least inaccuracy, is always the highest fin- 
ish : and the question whether we prefer art so finished, 
to art unfinished, is not one of taste at all. It is simply 
a question whether we like to know much or little ; to 
see accurately or see falsely ; and those whose laefe in 
art (if they choose so to call it) leads them to like blind- 
ness better than sight, and fallacy better than fact, would 
do well to set themselves to some other pursuit than 
that of art. 

S 11. In the above plate we liave examined chiefly the 
proin and surface of the boughs ; we have not yet no- 
ticed the finish of their curvature. If the reader will 
look back to the No. 7 (Plate 2), which, in this respect, 
is the worst of all the set, he will immediately observe 
the exemplification it gives of Claude's principal theory 
about trees ; namely, that the boughs always parted 
from each other, two at a time, in the manner of the 
prongs of an ill-made table-fork. It may, perhaps, not 
l>e at once believed that this is indeed Claude's theory 
respecting- tree -structure, without some farther examples 
of his practice. I have, therefore, assembled on the 
next page, Plate 4, some of the most characteristic pas- 
aa^B of ramification in the Liber Veritatis ; the plates 
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themselves are Bufficiently cheap (as they should be) and 
accessible to neaily every one, so that the accuracy of 
the fac-similea may be easily tested. I have given in 
Appendix I. the numbers of the plates from which the 
examples are taken, and it will be found that they have 
been rather improved than libelled, only omitting, of 
course, the surroimding leafage, in order to show accu- 
rately the bi-anch- outlines, with which alone we are at 
present concerned. And it would be difficult to biiug 
together a series more totally futile and foolish, more 
singularly wrong (as the false griffin was), every way at 
once i they ai*e stiff, and yet have no strength ; curved, 
and yet have no flexibility ; monotonous, and yet disor- 
derly ; unnatural, and yet uninventive. They are, in 
fact, of that commonest kind of tree bough which a child 
or beginner first draws experimentally ; nay, I am well 
assuretl, that if this set of branches had been drawn by a 
schoolboy, "out of his own head," hie master would 
hardly have cared to show them as signs of any promise 
in him. 

§ 12. " Well, but do not the tnuiks of trees fork, and 
fork mostly into two arms at a time ? " 

Tes ; but under as stem anatomical law as the limbs 
of an animal ; and those hooked junctions in Plate 4 are 
just as accurately representative of 
the branching of wood as this (Fig. 
I is of a neck and shoulders. We 
■ should object to such a representa- 
tion of shoulders, because we have 
some interest in, and knowledge of, 
human form ; we do not object to Olaude's trees, because 
we have no interest in, nor knowledge of, trees. And if 
it be still alleged that such work is nevertheless enough 
to give any one an " idea " of a tree, I answer that it never 
gave, nor ever will give, an idea of a tree to any one who 
loves trees; and that, moreover, no idea, whatever its 
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pleasantness, is of the smallest value, which is not 
fonndecl on simple facts. What pleasantness may lie in 

I wrowj ideas we do not here inquire ; the only qaestion 

I for ua has always been, and must always be. What are 

I the facts t 

§ 13. And assuredly those boughs of Claude's are not 

I facts : and every one of their contours is, in the worst 
se, unfinished, without even the expectation or taint 

I hoi)e of possible refinement ever coming: into them. I 

I do not mean to enter here into the discussion of the 
characters of ramification ; that must be in our separate 
inquiry into tree -structure generally ; but I will merely 
give one piece of Turner's tree-drawing as an example of 
what finished work really is, even in outline. In Plate 
5, opposite. Fig. 1, is the contour (stripped, like Claude's, 
of its foliage) of one of the distant tree-stems in the 
drawing of Bolton Abbey. In order to show its perfect- 
ness better by contrast with bad work (as we have had, 
I imagine, enough of Claude), I will take a bit of Consta- 
ble ; Fig. 2 is the principal tree out of the engraving of 
the Lock on the Stour (Leslie's Life of Constable). It 

I diflers from the Claude outlines merely in being the 
kind of work which is produced by an uninventive per- 
son dashing about idly, with a brush, instead of drawing 
determinately v,Tong, with a pen : on the one hand 
worse than Claude's, in being lazier ; on the other a lit- 
tle better in being more free, but, as representative of 
tree-form, of course still wholly barbarous. It ia worth 
while to turn ba^^k to the description of the uninventive 
painter at work on a tree (Vol. II., chapter on Imagina- 
tive Association, § 11), for this trunk of Constable's ia 
curiously illustrative of it. One can almost see him, 
first bending it to the right ; then, having gone long 
enough to the right, turning to tho left; then, having 
gone long enough to the left, away to the right again ; 
then dividing it ; and " because there is another tree in 
11 



the picture with two long branches (in this caee there 
really ia), he Icnows that this onghl: to have three or 
four, which must undulate or go backwards and for- 
wards," &c., &o. 

§ 14. Then study the bit of Turner work : note first 
its quietness, unattraetiveuess, apparent carelessness 
whether you look at it or not; next note the subtle 
curvatures within the narrowest limits, and, when it 
branches, the unexpected, out of the way things it does, 
just what nobody could have thought of its doing: 
shooting out like a letter T, with a nearly straight 
branch, and then correcting its stifftiess with a zigzag 
behind, so that the boughs, ugly individually, are beau- 
tiful in unison. (In what I have hereafter to say about 
trees, I shall need to dwell much on this character of «n- 
eajKctedtiess. A bough is never drawn rightly if it is 
not wayward, so that although, as just now said, quiet at 
first, not caring to be looked at, the moment it is looked 
at, it seems bent on astonishing you, and doing the last 
things you expected it to do.) But our present purpose 
is only to note the Jin isk of the Turner t-urveH, which, 
though they seem straight and stiff at first, are, when 
yon look long, seen to be all tremulous, perijetuiilly wav- 
ering along every edge into endless melody of change. 
This is finish in line, in exactly the same sense that a 
fine melody is finished in the association of its notes. 

5 15. And now, farther, let us take a little bit of the 
Tumerian tree in light and shade. I said above I would 
better the drawing of that pine trunk, which, though it 
has incipient shade, and muscular action, has no text- 
ure, nor local color. Now, I take about an inch and a 
half of Turner's ash trunks (one of the nearer ones in this 
same drawing of Bolton Abbey, Pig, 3, Plate 5), and f/iis 
I cannot better : this is perfectly finished ; it is not pos- 
sible to add more truth to it on that scale. Texture of 
bark, anatomy of muscle beneath, reflected lights in re- 
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cesaed hollows, stains of dark moss, and flickering shad- 
ows from the foliage above, all are there, as cleai-ly as the 
human hand can mark them. I place a bit of trunk by 
Constable (Fig-. 5),* from another plate iu Leslie's Life of 
him (a dell in Helmiugliam Park, Suffolk), for the sake 
of the same comparison iu shade that we have above in 
contour. You see Constable does not know whether he 
is drawiug moss or shallow : those dark touches iu the 
middle are confused iu his mind between the dark stains 
on the trunk and its dark side ; there is no anatomy, no 
c^t shadow, nothing but idle sweeps of the brash, 
vaguely circular. The thing is much darker than Tur- 
ner's, but it is not, therefore, finished ; it is only black- 
enetL And " to bliu;ken " is indeed the proper word for 
all attempts at finish without knowledge. All true fin- 
ish is added faii ; and Tumor's word for finishing a pict- 
ure was always this significant one, " carry forward." 
But labor without added knowledge can only blacken 
or stain a picture, it caunot finish it. 

§ 16. And this is especially to be remembered as we 
pass from comparatively hwge and distant objects, such 
as this single trunk, to the more divided and nearer feat- 
ures of foreground. Some degree of ignorance may be 
hidden, in completing what is far away ; but there is no 
coucealment possible in close work, and darkening in- 
stead of finishing becomes then the engraver's only pos- 
sible resource. It has always been a wonderful thing 
to me to hear people talk of making foregrounds " vig- 
orous," " marked," " forcible," and so on. If you will lie 
down on your breast on the nest bank you come to 

• Fig-. 5 <a not, however, so lurtroiu as Conatable's ; I cannot help 
this, biivlng given the orljdnal plate to my good friend Mr. Cousen. 
with strict oharge to fac-simile it faithfully ■ but the fls[iire is all the 
fairer as a representation of Cooslahlc's art, for those inciKoiinls in 
Leslle'x life of liim have many qualities nf drawin;,' whirh are qnite 
wanting in Cimstable's blols of colnr. The comparison shall bo made 
elaborately, between picture and picture. In the section on Vegetation. 
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(which is bringing it dost enoagrh, I Bhonld think, to 
giTe it all the force it is capable of), you will see, in the 
cluster of leaves and grass close to your face, something 
as delicate as this, which I have actually bo drawn, a 
mystery of soft shadow in the depths of the grass, with 
indefinite forms of leaves, which you cannot trace or 
count, within it, and out of that, the nearer leaves coming 
in every subtle gradation of tender light and flickering 
foim, quite beyond all delicacy of pencilling to follow ; 
and yet you will rise up from that bank (certainly not 
making it appear coarser by drawing a little back from 
it), and profess to represent it by a few blots of " forci- 
ble " foreground color. " Well, but I cannot draw every 
leaf that I see on the bank." No, for a.^ we saw, at the 
begiuuing' of this chapter, that no human work could be 
finished so as to express the dvUcofiif of nature, so neither 
eon it be finished so as to express the rcdundmice of 
nature. Accept that necessity ; but do not deny it ; do 
not call your work finished, when you have, in engraving, 
substituted a confusion of coarse black scratches, or 
in water-color a few edgy blots, for inetfable organic 
beauty. Follow that beauty as far as you can, remem- 
bering that just as far as you see, know, and represent 
it, just so far your work is finished; as far as you fall 
short of it, your work is M«finished ; and as far as you 
substitute any other thing for it, your work is spoiled. 

§ 17. How far Turner followed it, is not easily shown ; 
for his finish is so delicate as to be nearly uncopiable. 
I have just said it was not possible to finish that ash 
trunk of his, farther, on such a scale.* By using a 
magnifying-glass, and giving the same help to the spec- 
tator, it might perhaps be possible to add and exliibit a 
few more details ; but even as it is, I cannot by line en- 
graving express all that there is in that piece of tree- 

* It la of itic exact size of the origiaal, the wLoIq drawiug being 
about ISl Inches by 11 in. 
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trunk, on the same scale. I have therefore magnified 
the upper part of it in Fifj. 4 (Plate 5), so that the reader 
may better see the boautifnl lines of curvature into which 
even its slightest shades and spots are cast. Every 
quarter of an inch in Turner's drawings will bear magni- 
fying in the some way ; much of the finer work in them 
can hardly be traced, except by the keenest sight, until 
it is magnified. In his painting of Ivy Bridge,* the 
veins are drawn on the wings of a butterfly, not above 
three lines in diameter ; and in one of his smaller di-aw- 
ings of Scarborough, in my own possession, the mussel- 
shells ou the beach are rounded, and some shown as shut, 
some as open, though none are as large as one of the 
letters of this type ; and yet this is the man who was 
thought to belong to the "dashing" school, literally 
because most people had not patience or delicacy of 
sight enough to trace his endless detail. 

§ 18. " Suppose it was so," perhaps the reader replies ; 
" still I do not like detail so delicate that it can hardly 
be seen." Then yon like nothing in Nature (for you will 
find she always carries her detail too far to be traced). 
This point, however, we shall examine hereafter ; it is 
not the question now whether we Uh: finish or not ; oui' 
only inquiry here is, what finish means : and I trust the 
reader is beginninpr to bo satisfied that it does indeed 
mean nothing but consummate and accumulated truth, 
and that our old monotonous test must still serve us here 
as elsewhere. And it will become us to consider seri- 
ously why (if indeed it be so) we dislike this kind of 
finish — dislike an accumulation of truth. For assuredly 
all authority is against us, and -no tndy great man can b 
tiained t« the arts — but it is thai of one uilu) Jtnished to his 
utmost. Take Leonardo, Michael Angelo, and Baphael 
for a tria<l, to begin with. TJicy all completed their 

'An oil pninilDj; (about 3 fi. by 4 ft. 6 In.), and very broad in Its 
muaes. In the posaesBlon o( £. Bicknell. Esq. 
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detail with such subtlety of tonch and gradation, that, 
in a careful drawing by any of the three, you cannot see 
where the pencil ceased to touch thu paper ; the stroke 
of it is BO tender, that, when you look close to the draw- 
ing you can see nothing ; you only see the effect of it a 
little way back ! Thus tender in execution, — and so com- 
plete in detail, that Leonardo must needs draw everif 
aeueral vein in flie UHU agoies and pebbles of the gravel 
under the feet of the St. Anne in the Louvre. Take 
a quartette after the triad— Titian, Tintoret, Bellini, 
and Veronese, Examine the vine-leaves of the Bacchus 
and Ariadne (Titian's) in the National Gallery ; examine 
the borage blossoms, painted petal by petal, though 
lying loose on the table, in Titian's Supper at Emmaus, 
in the Louvre, or the snail-shells on the ground in his 
Entombment i * examine the separately designed pat- 
terns on every drapery of Veronese, in his Marriage iu 
Cana; go to Venice and see how Tintoret paints the 
strips of black bai'k on the birch tnmk that sustains the 
platform in his Adoration of the Ma^ : how Bellini fills 
the rents of his mined walls with the most exquisite 
clusters of the erba della Madonna.! Ton will find them 
all in a tale. Take a quintette after the quartette — 
IVancia, Angelico, Diirer, Hemling, Perugino, — and still 
the witness is one, still the same striving in all to such 
utmost perfection as their knowledge and hand could 
reach. 

Who shall gainsay these men ? Above all, who shall 
gainsay them when they and Nature say precisely the 
same thing T For whore does Nature pause in her fin- 
ishing — that finishing which consists not in the smooth- 
ing of surface, but the filliug of space, and the multipli- 
cation of life and thought T 

• These Hnall-ahella are very notable, occurring ia they do in, per- 
haps, the very grandest and bruadeal of nil TUJun'Hcumpositioii.f. 
t Linaria Cymhalaria, tbe ivf -leaved toadflas of English gardens. 
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Who shall gainsay them T I, for one, dare not ; but 
accept their teaching, with Natore'e, in all hiiinbleness. 

" But is there, then, no good in any work which does 

not pretend to perfectneas t Ib there no saving clause 

from this terrible requirement of completion T jind if 

there be none, what is the meaning of all yoo have said 

[ elsewhere about rudeness as the glory of Gothic work, 

I and, even a few pages back, about the danger of finishing, 

f for our modem workmen ? " 

Indeed there are many saving clauses, and there ia 
1 much good in imperfect work. But we had better cast 
\ the consideration of these drawbacks and exceptions 
\ into another chapter, and close this one, without ob- 
i ecnring, in anywise, our broad conclusion that " finish- 
[ ing " means in art simply " telling more truth ; " and 
that whatever we have in any sort begim wisely, it is 
good to finish thoroughly. 



OF THE USE OF PICTUBE3. 

§1. I AM afraid this will be a difficult chapter ; one of 
drawbaeka, qualifications, and exceptions. But the more 
I aeo of useful truths, the more I tind that, like human 
beings, they are eminently bijied ; and, although, as far as 
apprehended by human intelligence, they are usually seen 
in a crane-like posture, standing on one leg, whenever 
they ai-e to be stated so aa to maintain themselves against 
all attack it is quite necessary they should stand on two, 
and have their complete balance on opposite fnlcra. 

§ 2. I doubt not that one objection, with which as well 
as with another we may begin, has stnick the reader very 
forcibly, after comparing the illustrations above gri^'en 
from Turner, Constable, and Claude. He will wonder 
how it was that Turner, finishing in this esquisite way, 
and giving truths by the thousand, where other paintera 
gave only one or two, yet, of all painters, seemed to ob- 
tain least ae knowledgeable resemblance to nature, so that 
the world cried out upon him for a madman, at the mo- 
ment when he wns giving exactly the highest and most 
consummate truth that had ever been seen in landscape. 

And ho will wonder why still there seems reason for 
this outcry. Still, after what analysis and proof of his 
being right have as yet been given, the reader may per- 
haps be saying to himself: "All this reasoning is of 
no use to me. Turner does not give me the idea of 
nature ; I do not feel before one of his pictures as I 
should in the real scene. Constable takes mc out into 
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the shower, and Claude into the sun ; and De "Wint 
makes me feel as if I were walking in the fields i but 
Turner keeps me in the house, and I know always that I 
am looking at a picture." 

I might answer to this : Well, what else should he do T 
If you want to feel as if you were in a shower, cannot 
you go and get wet without help from Constable t If 
you want to feel as if you were walking in the fields, 
cannot you go and walk in them without help from De 
"Wint T But if you want to sit in your room and look at 
a beautiful picture, why should you blame the artist for 
giving you one t This was the answer actually made 
to me by Tarioua journalists, when first I showed that 
Turner was truer than other painters : " Nay," said they, 
" we do not want truth, we want something else than 
truth : we would not have nature, but something better 
than nature." 

§ 3. I do not mean to accept that answer, although it 
seems at this moment to make for me : I have never ac- 
cepted it. As I raise my eyes from the paper, to think 
over the curious mingling in it, of direct error, and far 
away truth, I see upon the room-walls, first. Turner's 
drawing of the chain of the Alps from the Superga 
above Turin ; then a study of a block of gneiss at Cha- 
mouui, with the purple Aiguilles- Kouges behind it ; 
another, of the towers of the Swiss Fribourg, with a 
duster of pine forest behind them ; then another 
Turner, Isola Bellti, with the blue opening of the St. 
Oothard in the distance; and then a fair bit of thir- 
teenth century illimaiuatiou, depicting, at the top of the 
page, the Salutation ; and beneath, the painter who 
painted it, sitting in his little convent cell, with a le- 
gend above him to this effect— 

"tgo jat)E9 srpsi i)unc librnm." 

I, Joho. nrotc tbls book. 
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None of these things are bad pieces of art ; and yet, — 
if it were offered to me to have, instead of them, so 
many windows, out of which I should see, first, the real 
chain of the Alps from the Superga ; then the real block 
of gneiss, and Aiguilles-Konges ; then the real towers of 
Fribourg, and pine forest ; the real Isola Bella ; and, 
finally, the true Mary and Elizabeth : and beneath tbem, 
the actual old monk at work in bis cell, — I would very 
unhesitatingly change my five pictuies for the five win- 
dows ; and BO. I apprehend, would most people, not, it 
seems to me, unwisely. 

■' Well, then," the reader goes on to question me, 
" the more closely the picture resembles such a window 
the better it must be ? " 

Yes. 

" Then if Turner does not give me the impreaeion of 
such a window, that is of Nature, there must be some- 
thing wrong in Turner T " 

Yes. 

" And if Constable and De Wint give me the impres- 
sion of such a window, there must be something right 
in Constable and He Wint ? " 

Yes. 

" And something more right than in Turner T " 

No. 

" Will yoo explain yourself T " 

I have explained myself, long ago, and that fully ; per- 
haps too fully for the simple sum of the explanation to 
be remembered. If the reader will glance back to, and 
in the present state of our inquiry, reconsider in the 
first volume, Part I. Sec. I. Chap, v., and Part 11. Sec, I. 
Chap. VII., he will find our present difficulties antici- 
pated. There are some truths, easily obtaioed, which 
give a deceptive resemblance to Nature; others only 
to be obtained with difficulty, which cause no decep- 
tion, but give inner and deep resemblance. These two 
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classes of truths cannot be obtained together; choice 
must be made between them. The bad painter gives 
the cheap deceptive resemblance. The good painter 
gives the preciona non-deceptive resemblance. Con- 
stable perceives in a landscape that the grass is wet, the 
meadows flat, and the boughs shady ; that is to say, about 
as much as, I suppose, might in general be appre- 
hended, between them, by an intelligent fawn and a sky- 
lark. Turner perceives at a glance the whole sum of 
A-isible truth open to human intelligence. So Berghem 
perceives nothing in a figure, beyond the flashes of 
light on the folds of its dress ; but Michael Angelo per- 
ceives every flash of thought that is passing through its 
spirit : and Constable and Berghem may imitate win- 
dows; Turner and Michael Angelo can by no means 
imitate windows. But Turner and Michael Angelo are 
nevertheless the best. 

S 4. " Well, but," the reader persists, " you admitted 
just now that because Turner did not get his work to 
look like a window there was something wrong in him." 

I did BO ! if he were quite right he would have all 
truth, low as well as high ; that ia, ho would be Nature 
and not Turner: but that is impossible to man. There 
is much that is \vi'oiig in him; much that is infinitely 
wrong in all human efl'ort. But, nevertlieless, in some 
an infinity of Betteniess above other human effort. 

" Well, but you said you would change your Turners 
tor windows, why not, therefore, for ConstabloB t " 

Nay, I did not say that I would change them for win- 
dows merelif, but for windows which commanded the 
chain of the Alps and Isola Bella. That is to say, for 
all the truth that there is in Turner, and all the truth 
besides which ia not hi him; but I woiild not change 
them for Constables, to have a small piece of truth 
wliich is not in Turner, and none of the mighty truth 
which there ia. 
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5 5. Thus far, then, thoug'h the subject is one requir- 
ing somewhat lengthy explanation, it involves no real 
difficulty. There is not the slightest inconsistency in 
the mode in which throughout this work I liave desired 
the relative merits of painters to be judged. I have 
always said, he who is closest to Natiire is best. All 
rules are useless, all genius is useless, all labor is use- 
less, if you do not give facts ; the more facts you give 
the greater you are ; and there is no fact so unimportant 
as to be prudently despised, if it be possible to repre- 
sent it. Nor, but that I have long known the truth of 
Herbert's Hues, 

FuSl of tliemsclves, and answer Ihcir own notion," 

would it have been without intense surprise that I heard 
querulous readers asking, " how was it possible " that I 
could praise Pre-Kaphaelitism and Turner also. For, 
from the beginning of this book to this page of it, I have 
never praised Turner highly for any other cause than 
that he gave facts more delicalelj/, more Pre-Raphaeliti- 
cally, than other men. Careless readers, who dashed at 
the descriptions and missed the arguments, took up 
their own conceptions of the cause of ray liking Turner, 
and said to themselves : " Turner cannot draw, Turner is 
generalizing, vague, visionary : and the Pre-Raphaelites 
are hard and distinct. How can anyone like both ! " " 

• People of any aeose. however, coDGoed themselves In wonder. I 
think It was only in the Art Journal of I^eptember Isl. 1854. that any 
writer had the meanneBS to charge me with insincerity. " The pict- 
ures of Turner and the wnrlis of tlie Pre-Raphaelites are the very 
antipodes of each other ; St is, therefore, impos^ble that one and tiie 
same individual can will) any ihoin iifnneerity [Note, by llic way. the 
Art-Union has no idea thni real sincerity is a tiling existcntor possible 
at all. All tliat It expects or hopes of human nature is. llinl It should 
have tlioiB of sincerity,] stand fortli as the thick and thin [I perceive 
the writer Intends 1o tench me English, as well as honesty,] eulogisl 
of both. With a cerlaiu knowledge of art, such ai may be possessed 
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But /never said that Turner could not draw. / never 
said that he was vajrue or visionary. What / said was, 
that nobody hatl ever drawn so well : that nobody waa 80 
certain, so wn-visionary: that nobody hail ever g^iven so 
many hard and downrigrht facts. Glance back to the 
first volume, and note the expressions now. " He is the 
only painter who ever drew a mountain or a stone ; * the 
only painter who can draw the stem of a tree ; the only 
painter who has ever drawn the sky, previous artists 
having only drawn it typically or partially, but he abso- 
lutely and universally." Note how he is praised in his 
rock drawing for " not selecting a pretty or interesting 
morsel here or there, but giving the whole truth, with all 
the relations of its parts." f Observe how the great vir- 
tue of the landscape of Cima da Conegliano and the 
early sacred painters is said to be giving "entire, eit- 
quisite, humble, realization — a strawberry-plant in the 
foreground with a blossom, and a berry juat set, avd one 
half ripe, and one ripe, all patiently and innocently 
painted from the real ibintj, and there/ore most divine." 
Then reread the following paragraph (§ 10) carefully, 
and note its conclusion, that the thoroughly great men 
are those who have done everything thoroughly, and 

by llie author of English Painters, [Nnte, further, that llie eminent 
critic d<ii!a nnl e<i much as know the title of tlic book be is crilii-isiufc.] 
It Ib not (iifficult ti) iiralsc any bad or mediocre picture that may be 
qiiallBcil with extraragBUce or mysticism. This author owes Ibe put)- 
lie a heiivy debt of cxplaimlion, nhich a lifetime spent in ingenious 
recunciliulious would not suffice lo discbarge. A fervent admiration 
of certain pictures by Turner, and, at the same lime, of some of Ibe 
severest prrxl net Ions of Ibe Prcltapliaelitcs, presents an insuperable 
problem lo (x-rsous wliose taste in art is regulated by definite princi- 
ples." 

• Pari II. Sec I. Chap. VIl. g 46. 

t Part II. Sec. IV. Chap, IV. § 23. and Pari II. Sec. I. Chap. VII. 
g 9. Tbe whole of the Preface lo the Second Edition is written In 
mHlntHin this one point of speciHc detail against Ibe advocates of gcn- 
CRtUziitlcin. 
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who have never despised anything, however small, of 
God's making ; with the instance given of Wordsworth's 
daisy casting its shadow ou a stone ; and the following 
sentence, " Our painters must corae to this before they 
have done their duty." And yet, when our painters <1id 
come to this, did do their duty, and did paiut the daisy 
with its shadow (this passage having been written years 
before Pre-Rapha^litism was thonght of), people won- 
dered how I could possibly lite what was neither more 
nor leas than the precise fulfilment of my own most 
earnest exhortatious and highest hopes. 

§ 6. Thus far, then, all I have been saying is absolutely 
consistent, and tending to one simple end. Turner is 
praised for his truth and finish ; that tmth of which I 
am beginning to give examples. Pro-Eaphaclitiam is 
praised for its tmth and finish ; and the whole duty in- 
culcated upon tlie artist is that of being in all respects 
as like Nature as possible. 

And yet this is not all I have to do. There is more 
than this to be inculcated upon the student, more than 
this to be admitted or established before the foundations 
of just judgment can be laid. 

For, observe, although I believe any sensible person 
would esciiange his pictures, however good, for windows, 
he would not feel, and ought not to feel, that the ar- 
rangement was ciifire.lj/ gainful to him. Ho would feel 
it was an exchange of a leas good of one kind, for a 
greater of another kind, but that it was definitely ex- 
c/iange, not pure gain, not merely getting more truth in- 
stead of less. The picture would be a serious loss : 
something gone which the actual landscape could never 
restore, though it might give something better in its 
place, as age may give to the heart something better 
than its youthful delusion, but cannot give again the 
sweetness of that delusion. 

i 7. What ia this in the picture which is precious to 
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OS, and yet is not natural ? Hitherto our argninents 
have tended, on the whole, somewhat to the deprecia- 
tion of art; and the render may every now and then, bo 
far as he has been convinced by them, have been inclined 
to say, " Why not give up this whole science of Mockery 
at once, since its only virtue is in representing facts, and 
it cannot, at best, represent them completely, besides 
being liable to all manner of shortcomings and ilishon- 
esties, — why not keep to the facts, to real fields, and hills, 
and men, and let this dangerous painting alone ? " 
No, it would not be well to do this. Painting has its 
I peculiar virtues, not only consistent with, but even re- 
I suiting fi-om, its shortcomings and weaknesses. Let us 
lee what these virtues are. 

§ 8. I must ask permission, as I have sometimes 
done before, to begin apparently a long way from the 
point. 

Not long ago, as I was leaving one of the townd of 
Switzerland early in the morning, I saw in the clouds 
behind the houses an Alp which I did not know, a 
grander AJp than any I knew, nobler than the Schreck- 
hom or the Munch ; terminated, as it seemed, on one 
side by a precipice of almost unimaginable height ; on 
the other, sloping away for leagues in one field of lus- 
trous ice, clear and fair and bine, flashing here and there 
into silver under the morning sun. For a moment I re- 
ceived a sensation of as much sublimity as any natural 
b object could possibly excite ; the next moment, I saw 
I that my unknown Alxi was the glass roof of one of the 
workshops of the town, rising above its nearer houses, 
and rendered aerial and indistinct by some pure blue 
wood smoke which rose from intervening chimneys. 
It is evident, that so far as the mere delight of the eye 
- was concerned, the glass roof was here equal, or at least 
I equal for a moment, to the Alp. Whether the power of 
■.tim object over the heart was to be small or great, de- 
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pendeii altogether upon what it was unilorstood for, 
upon its being taken possession of and apprehended in 
its full nature, either as a g^-anite mountain or a group 
of panes of glass : and thus, always, tlie real majesty of 
the appearance of the thing to us, depends upon the de- 
gree in which we ourselves possess the power of under- 
standing it, — that penetrating, possession-taking power 
of the imagination, wliich has been long ago defined * as 
tlie very life of the man, considered as a seeing creature. 
For though the easement had indeed been an Alp, there 
are many persons on whose minds it would have pro- 
duced no more effect than the glass roof. It would have 
l>een to them a glittering object of a certain apparent 
length and breadth, and whether of glass or ice, whether 
twenty feet in length, or twenty leagues, would have 
made no difference to them ; or, rather, would not have 
been in anywise conceivetl or considered by them. Ex- 
amine the nature of your own emotion (if yon feel it) at 
the sight of the Alp, and you find all the t)rightnes8 of 
that emotion hanging, like dew on gossamer, on a cnri- 
ons web of subtle fancy and imperfect knowledge. First, 
you have a vague idea of its size, coupled with wonder 
at the work of the great Builder of its walls and founda- 
tions, then an apprehension of its eternity, a pathetic 
sense of its perpetualness, and your own transientness, 
as of the grass upon its sides ; then, and in this very 
sadness, a sense of strange companionship with past 
generations in seeing what they saw. They did not see 
the clouds that are floating over your bead ; nor the cot- 
tage wall on the other side of the field ; nor the road by 
which you are travelling. But they saw thai. The wall 
of granite in the heavens was the same to them as to 
you. They have ceasetl to look upon it ; you will soon 
cease to look also, and the granite wall will lie for oth- 
ers. Then, mingled with these more solemn imagina- 
■ Vol. II. Cliapter oa Penetrative ImagiDaUon. 
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tioDB, come the understatidiDg^ of the gifts and glories 
of the Alps, the fancying forth of alJ the fountains that 
well from its rocky walls, and strong rivers that are 
bom out of its ice, and of all the pleasant valleys that 
wind between its cliffs, and all the elifileta that gleam 
among its clouds, and happy fannsteads couched upon 
its pastnreSi while together with the thoughts of those, ■ 
rise strange sympathies with all the unknown of human 
life, and happiness, and death, signified by that narrow 
white flame of the everlasting snow, seen bo far in the 
morning sky. 

These images, and for more than these, lie at the root 
of the emotion which you feel at the sight of the Alp. 
Ton may not trace them in your heart, for there is a 
great deal more in your heart, of evil and good, than you 
ever can trace ; but they stir you and quicken you for 
all that. Assuredly, so far as you feel more at beholding 
the snowy mountain than any other object of the same 
Bweet silvery gray, these are the kind of images which 
cause you to do so ; and, observe, these are nothing more 
than a greater apprehension of the /acts of the thing. 
We call the power "Imagination," because it imagines 
or conceives ; but it is ouly noble imagination if it im- 
agines or conceives fhe truth. And, according to the de- 
gree of knowledge posaessed, and of sensibility to the 
pathetic or impressive character of the things known, 
will be the degree of this imaginative delight, 

§ 9. But the main point to be noted at present is, tliat 
if the imagination can be excited to this its peculiar 
work, it matters comparatively little what it is excited 
by. If the smoke had not cleared partially away, the 
glass roof might have pleased me as well as an Alp, until 
I had quite lost sight of it ; and if, in a picture, the im- 
agination can be once caught, and, withotit absolute 
affront from some glaring fallacy, set to work in its own 
field, the imperfection of the historical details them- 
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selves is, to the spectator's enjoyroent, of email conse- 
qnence. 

Hence it is, that poets and men of strong feeling: in 
general, are apt to be among the very worst judges of 
painting. The slightest hint is enough for them. Tell 
them that awhite stroke means a ship, and a black stain, 
a thunder-storm, and they will be perfectly satisfied with 
both, and immediately proceed to remember all that 
they ever felt about ships and thunder-storms, attribut- 
ing the whole current and fulness of their own feelings 
to the painter's work ; while probably, if the picture be 
really good, and full of stem fact, the poet, or man of 
feeling, will find some of its fact in his way, out of the 
particular course of his own thoughta,^be offended at it, 
take to criticising and wondering at it, detect, at last, 
some imperfection in it, — such as must be inherent in 
all human work,— and so finally quarrel with it, and re- 
ject the whole thing. Thus, Wordsworth writes many 
sonnets to Sir George Beaumont and Haydon, none to 
Sir Joshua or to Turner. 

§ 10. Hence also the error into which many snpcrficial 
artists fall, in speaking of " addressing the imagination " 
as the only end of art. It is quite true that the imagi- 
nation must be addressed ; but it may be very sufficiently 
addressed by the stain left by an ink-bottle thrown at 
the wall. The thrower has little credit, though an imag- 
inative observer may find, perhaps, more to amuse him 
in the erratic nigrescence than in many a labored pict- 
ure. And thus, in a slovenly or ill-finished picture, it 
is no credit to the artist that he has " addressed the im- 
agination i " nor is the success of such an appeal any cri- 
terion whatever of the merit of the work. The duty of 
an artist is not only to address and awaken, but to guide 
the imagination ; and there is no safe guidance but that 
of simple concurrence with fact. It is no matter that 
the picture takes the fancy of A. or B., that G. writes 
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gotmets to it, and D. feels it to be divine. Thie is still 
the ouly queBtiou for the artist, or for «b: — "Ib it a 
fact ! Are things really bo t Is the picture an Alp 
among pictures, full, firm, eternal : or only a glass house, 
frail, hollow, contemptible, demoliahable ; calling, at all 
honest hands, for detection and demolition ! " 

§ 11. Hence it is also that so much grievotis difflcolty 
stands in the way of obtaining real ojnniou about pict- 
ures at all. Tell any man, of the slightest imaginative 
power, that such and such a picture is good, and means 
this or that : tell him, for instance, that a Claude is good, 
and that it means trees, and grass, and water ; and forth- 
with, whatever faith, virtue, humility, and imagination 
there are in the man, rise up to help Claude, and to de- 
clare that indeed it is all " excellent good, i'faith ; " and 
whatever in the course of his life he has felt of pleasure 
in trees and grass, he will begin to reflect upon and. en- 
joy anew, supposing all the while it is the picture he is 
enjoying. Hence, when once a painter's reputation is 
accredited, it must be a stubborn kind of person indeed 
whom he will not please, or seem to please ; for all the 
vain and weak people pretend to be pleased with him, 
for their own credit's sake, and all the humble and im- 
aginative people seriously and honestly fancy they are 
pleased with him, deriving indeed, very certainly, de- 
light fi'om his work, but a delight which, if they were 
kept in the same temper, they would equally derive 
(and, indeed, constantly do derive) from the giossest 
daub that can be manufactured in imitation by the 
pawnbroker. Is, therefore, the pawnbroker's imitation 
as good as the original ? Not so. There is the certain 
test of goodness and badness, which I am always striv- 
ing to get people to use. As long as they are satisfied 
it they find their feelings pleasantly stirred and their 
fancy gayly occupied, so long there is for them no pood, 
no bad. Anything may please, or anything displease. 
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them ; and their entire manner of thought and talking' 
about art is mockery, and all their judgments are labo- 
rious injustices. But let them, in the teeth of theii' pleas- 
ure or diaploasm-e, aimisly put the calm question,— Is it 
so T la that the way a stone is shaped, the way a cloud 
ia wreathed, the way a leaf is veined ? and they are safe. 
They will do no more injustice to themselves nor to 
other men ; they will learn to whose guidance they may 
trust their imagination, and from whom they must for- 
ever withhold its reins. 

§ 12. " Well, but why have you dragged in this poor 
spectator's imagination at all, if you have nothing more 
to say for it than this i if you are merely going to abuse 
it, and go bock to your tiresome facts ? " 

Nay ; I am not going to abuse it. On the contrary, I 
have to assert, in a temper profoundly venerant of it, 
that though we must not suppose everything is right 
when this is aroused, we may be sure that something is 
wrong when this is not aroused. The something wrong 
may be in the spectator or in the picture ; and if the pict- 
ure be demonstrably in accordance with truth, the odds 
are, that it is in the spectator ; but there is wrong some- 
where ; for the work of the picture is indeed eminently 
to get at this imaginative power in the beholder, and all 
ita facts are of no use whatever if it does not. No matter 
how much tmth it tells if the heai'er bo asleep. Ita first 
work is to wake him, then to teach him, -— ^ 

§ 13. Now, observe, while, as it penetrates into the 
nature of things, the imagiuajiou ja pre-eminently a be- 
holder of things as they are, it ia, j n ita creative function, 
an emiiient beholder of things tch&i and where thGj_are 
NOT ; a seer, thai Is, in the prophetic sense, calling "the 
things that are not as though they were," and for ever 
delighting to dwell on that which ia not tangibly present. 
And its great function being- the calling forth, or back, 
that which is not visible to bodily sense, it has of course 
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been made to take delight in the fulfilment of its proper 
function, and pre-eminently to enjoy, and spend its ener- 
gy, on things past imd future, or out of sight, rather than 
things present, or in sight. So that if the imagination 
is to be called to take delight in any object, it will not 
be always well, if we can help it, to put the real object 
there, before it. The imagination would on the whole 
rather have it not there ;— the reality and subataace are 
mther in the imagination's way ; it would think a good 
deal more of the thing if it could not see it. Hence,^ 
that strange and sometimes fatul charm, which there is 
in all things as long as we wait for them, and the mo- 
ment we have lost them ; but which fades while we pos 
Bess them;— that sweet bloom of all that is far away, 
which perishes under our touch. Yet the feeling of this 
[ is not a weakness ; it is one of the moat glorious gifts of 
I the human mind, making the whole infinite future, ojl^ 
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<-li;m-.-hll. IV;iil, tlr.^tlll- | HVM.|if ; jit is 
al>.MHic,,l' 111,- 1,IM1I\ \^illl^■^r.rs 111 us tn lii,- tnith'tliat 
thc&i; ])ii;.sout uiid tiui^iblo things uro uut inuant to 
satisfy us. The instinct becomes a weakness only when 
it is weakly indulged, and when the faculty which was 
intended by God to give back to us what we have lost, 
and gild for us what is to come, is so perverted as only 
to darken what we possess. But, perverted or pure, the 
^stinctit8elf_^is eyeiiasting, and the substantial presence 
even of the things which we love the best, will inevitably ^ 
and forever be fotmd wanting in one strange and tender 
charm, which belonged to the dreams of them. 

§ 14. Another character of the imagination is equally 
oonstont, and, to our present inquiry, of yet greater im- 
portance. It is eminently a iveariahle faculty, eminently > 
delicate, and incapable of bearing fatigue ; so that if we 
give it too many objects at a time to employ itself upon, 
or very grand ones for a long time together, it fails 
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under the effort, becomes jaded, exactly as the limbs 
do by bodily fatigue, and incapable of answering any 
farther appeal till it ha^ had rest. And this is the 
real nature of the weariness which ia bo often felt in 
travelling, frona seeing too much. It is not that the 
monotony and number of the beautiful things seen have 
made them valueless, but that the imaginative power 
has been ov ertaxe d ; and, instead of letting it rest, the 
traveller, wondering to find himself dull, and incapable 
of admiration, seeks for something more admirable, ex- 
cites, and torments, and drags the poor fainting imagi- 
nation up by the shoulders: " Look at this, and look at 
that, and this more wonderful still ! " — until the imagi- 
native faculty faints utterly away, beyond all tai-ther tor- 
ment or pleasure, dead for many a day to pome; and 
the despairing prodigal takes to horse-racing in the 
Campagna, good now for nothing else than that ; where- 
as, if the imagination had only been laid down on the 
grass, among simple things, and left quiet for a little 
while, it would have come to itself gradually, recovered 
its strength and color, and soon been fit for work again. 
So that, whenever the imagination is tired, it is neces- 
sary to find for it something, not moTC admirable but less 
admirable ; such as in that weak state it can deal with ; 
then give it peace, and it will recover. 

§ 16. I well recollect the walk on which I first found 
out this ; it was on the winding road from Sallenche, 
sloping up the hills towjud St. Ger^^ais, one cloudless 
Sunday afternoon. The road circles softly between bits 
of rocky bank and mounded pasture ; little cottages and 
chapels gleaming out from among the trees at every 
tiim. Behind me, some leagues in length, rose the 
jagged range of the mountains of the Reposoir ; on the 
other side of the valley, the mass of the Aiguille de 
Varena, heaving its aeven thousand feet of cliff into the 
air at a single effort, its gentle gift of waterfall, the 
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Nant d'Arpenaz, like a pillar of cloud at its feet ; Mont 
Blanc aud all its aiguilles, one eiWer flame, in front of 
me ; marvellous blocks of mossy granite aud dark glades 
of piue around me ; but I could enjoy nothing, and 
could not for a long while make out what was the mat- 
ter with me, until at last I discovered that if I confined 
myself to one thing, — and that a little thing,— a tuft of 
moss, or a siugle crag at the top of the Varens, or a 
wreath or two of foam at the bottom of the Nant d'Arpe- 
naz, I began to enjoy it directly, because then I had 
mind enough to put into the thing, and the enjoyment 
arose from the quantity of the imaginative energy I 
could bring to bear upon it ; biit when I looked at or 
thought of all together, moss, stones, Varens, Nant d'Ar- 
penaz, and Mont Blanc, I had not mind enough to give 
to all, and none were of any value. The conclusion 
ivhich wonld have been formed, upon this, by a German 
philosopher, would have been that the Mont Blanc was 
of no value : that he and his imagination only were of 
value ; that the Mont Blanc, in fact, except so far as he 
was able to look at it, could not be considered as having 
any existence. But the only conclnsion which occurred 
to me as reasonable under the circumstances (I have 
Been no ground for altering it since) was, that I was an 
exceetlingly small creature, much tired, and, at the mo- 
ment, not a little stupid, for whom a blade of grass, or 
a wreath of foam, was quite food enough and to spare, 
and that if I tried to take any more, I should make my- 
self il l. Whereupon, associating myself fraternally with 
(^sbme ants|lwho were deeply interested in the conveyance 
«^8ome small sticks over the road, and rather, as I think 
they generally are, in too great a hurr>- about it, I re- 
turned home in a little while with great contentment, 
thinking how well it was ordered that, as Mont Blanc 
and his pine forests could not be everywhere, nor all the 
vorld come to see them, the human mind, on the whole. 
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should enjoy itself most surely in an ant-like manner, 
anJ ^eliapp y and busy witli the bits of stick and grfuns 
of crystal that fall in it a way to be handled, in dail y du^. 

g 16. It follows evidently from the first of thoBccEtlr- 
actera of the imagination, its dislike of subst ance an d 
presence, TBat^ picture has in some measure even an ad- 
vantage with us in not _ ^eing real . The imagination re- 
joices in having something to do, springs up with all 
ita willing power, flattered and happy i and ready with 
its fairest colors and most tender pencilling, to prove 
itself worthy of the trust, and exalt into sweet suprem- 
acy the shadow that has been confided to its fondness. 
And thus, so far from its being at all an object to the 
painter to make his work look real, he ought to dread 
such a consummation as the loss of one of its most pre- 
cious claims upon the heart. So far fi-om striving to 
convince the beholder that what be sees is substance, 
his mind should be to what he paints as the fire to the 
body on the pile, burning away the ashes, leaving the 
unconquerable shade — an immortal di'eam. So certain 
is this, that the slightest local success in giving the 
deceptive appearance of reality — the imitation, for in. 
stance, of the texture of a bit of wood, with its grain in 
relief — will instantly destroy the charm of a whole pict- 
ure; the imagination feels itself insulted and injured, 
and passes by with cold contempt ; nay, however beau- 
tiful the whole scene may be, as of late in much of our 
highly wrought painting for the stage, the mere fact of 
its being deceptively real is enough to make us tire of 
it ; we may be surprised and pleased for a moment, but 
the imagination will not on those terms be pei-suaded to 
give any of its help, and, in a quarter ol an hour, we 
wish the scene would change. 

§ 17. " Well, but then, what becomes of all these long 
dogmatic chapters of yours about giving nothing but 
the truth, and as much truth as possible \ " 
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The cLapterB are all quite right. " Nothing bnt the 
Truth," I say still. " As much Truth as poseible," I say 
still. But Truth so presented, that it will need the help 
of the imagiuatioQ to make it real. Between the painter 
and the beholder, each doing his proper part, the reality 
should be sustained ; and after the beholding imagina- 
tion has come forward and done its best, then, with its 
help, and in the full action of it, the beholder should be 
able to say, I feel as if I were at the real place, or seeing 
the real incident. But not without that help. 

§ 18. Farther, in consequence of that other character 
of the imagination, fatiguableness, it is a great advan- 
tage to the picture that it need not present too much at 
once, and that what it does present may be so chosen 
and ordered as not only to be more easily seized, but to , 
give the imagination rest, and, as it were, places to lie 
down and stretch its limbs in : kindly vacancies, beguil- 
ing it back into action, with pleasant and cautious se- 
quence of incident ; all jan-ing thoughts being excluded, 
all vain redundance denied, and all just and sweet 
transition permitted. t"~^^ ~^ 

And thus it is that, for the most part, /jmperfeet; j 
sketches, engravings, outlines, rude sculptures, and 
other forms of abstraction, possess a charm which the 
most finished picture frequently wants. For not only 
does the finished picture excite the imagination less, 
but, like nature itself, it (axes it more. None of it can 
be enjoyetl till the imagination is brought to bear upon 
it i and the details of the completed picture are so nu- 
merous, that it needs greater strength and willingness 
in the beholder to follow them all out ; the redundance, 
perhaps, being not too great for the mind of a careful 
observer, but too great for a casual or careless observer. 
So that although the perfection of art will always con- 
sist in the utmost a^Xfptable completion, yet, as every 
added idea will increase the diUiculty of apprehension. 
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and every ailded touch advance the dangerous reaJiwa 
which mates the imag'i nation languid, the difference be- 
tweon a noble and ignoble painter is in nothing more 
sharply defined than in this,^that the first wishes to 
put into his work as much truth as possible, and yet 
_to keepit lo^ kiupr tm-real ; the second wishes to get 
through his work lazily, with aa little truth as possible, 
and yet to make it look real : and, so far as they add 
color to their abstract sketch, the first realizes tor the 
sake of the color, and the second colors for the sake of 
the realization.* 

§ 19. And then, lastly, it is another infinite advantage 
possessed by the picture, that in these various differ- 
ences from reality it becomes the expression of the 
power and intelligence of a companionable human soul. 
In all this choice, arrangement, penetrative sight, and 
kindly guidance, we recognize a supematnral operation, 
and perceive, not merely the landscape or incident a» in 
a mirror, but, besides, the presence of what, after all, 
may perhaps bo the most wonderful piece of divine work 
in the whole matter — the great human spirit through 
which it is manifested to us. So that, although with 
respect to many important scenes, it might, as we saw 
above, be one of the most precious gifts that could be 
given US to see them with our own eyes, yet also in many 
things it is more desirable to be permitted to see them 
with the eyes of others ; and although, to the small, con- 
ceited, and affected painter displaying his narrow knowl- 
edge and tiny dexterities, our only word may be, " Stand 
aside from between that nature and me," yet to the 
great imaginative painter — greater a million times in 
every faculty of soul than we — our word may wisely be, 
" C om e betwee n this nature and_Bie — this nature which 
is too great and too wonderful for me ; temper it for 
• Several otlipr points connected with tbia subject have Hlready 
been noticed in llie lost chapter of the Slones of Venice, § 31, i&c. 
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me.jnterpret it to me i let me see with yottr eyes, and 
hear with your'SiQiriQ"! have help and strength from 
your great spirit." 

AU the noblest pictures have this character. They are 
true or inspired ideals, seen in a moment to be ideal ; 
that ia to say, the result of all the highest powers of the 
imagination, engaged in the discovery and apprehension 
of the ptirest truths, and having so arranged them as 
best to show their preciouanesa and exalt their clear- 
ness. They are always orderly, always one, ruled by one 
great purposs throughout, in the fulfilment of which 
every atom of the detail is called to help, and wonld be 
missed if removed ; this peculiar oneness being the re- 
sult, not of obedience to any teachable law, but of the 
magnificence of tone in the perfect mind, which accepts 
only what is good for its great purposes, rejects what- 
ever is foreign or redundant, and instinctively and in- 
stantaneously ranges whatever it accepts, in sublime 
subordination and helpful brotherhood. 

§ 20. Tlien, this being the greatest art, the lowest art 
is the mimicry of it, — the subordination of nothing to 
nothing; the elaborate arrangement of sightlessness and 
emptiness; the order which has no object; the unity 
which has no life, and the law which has no love ; the 
light which has nothing to illumine, and shadow which 
has nothing to relieve.* 

§ 21. And then, between these two, comes the whole- 
, happy, and noble— thongh not noblest— art of 
' simple transcript from nature -, into which, so far as our 

"Though ray pictures alioiildhnvo nolliing else, they shall have , 
nroBCuro." — Cokbtablr (in Leslie's LlFe i>f bim). It ia siDRii- ^ 
[ lar to reflect what that fatal Chiaroscuro has done in art, Id the full 
estent of ila Influence. It has been not only shadow, but shadow of 
Death : passing ovei the faL'c of the ancient art. as death Itself mi^ht 
a fair human countenance: whispcrinK.as it reduced it to the 
white projections and llghtless orbits of the skull, " Thy face shall 
have nothing else, but It shall have Chinroscuro." 
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modern Pre-Rapliaelitism falls, it will indeed do sacred 
service in ridding us of the old fallacies and componen 
cies, but cimnot itself rise above the level of simple and 
happy usefulness. So far as it is to be great, it must 
add, — and so far as it is ffreat, has already added, — the 
great imaginative element to all its faithfulness in tnui- 
script. And for this reason, I said in the close of my 
Edinburgh Lectures, that Pre-Raphaelitism, as long as 
it confined itself to the simple copying of nature, could 
not take the character of the highest class of art. But it 
has already, almost unconsciously, supplied the defect, 
and taken that character, in all its best results i and, so 
far as it ought, hereafter, it will assuredly do so, as soon 
as it is permitted to maintain itself in any other position 
than that of stem antagonism to the composition teach- 
ers around it. I say " so far as it ought," because, as 
already noticed in that same place, we have enough, and 
to spare, of noble jn(.'cn(/^M? pictures; so many have we, 
that wo let them moulder away on the walls and roofs of 
Italy without one regretful thought about them. But of 
simple transcripts from nature, till now we have had 
none; even Van Dyck and Alljeit P urer ha^•ing been 
strongly filled with the spirit of__grotesque idealism : so 
that , the Frc-Bapha elit cs j have, to tlie letter,~TuISlled 
Steele's description oftTie author^ who " determin ed to . 
write in an entirely new manner, and describe things 
"exactly as they took place." 

§^22. "We liave~now, I believe, in some sort answered 
most of the questions which were suggested to us dur- 
ing OUT statement of the nature of great art. I could 
recapitidate the answers; but perhaps the reader is al- 
ready sufficiently wearied of the recurrence of the terms 
" Ideal," " Nature," " Imagination," " Invention," and will 
hardly care to see them again interchanged among each 
other, in the formalities of a summaiy. "WTiat difliculties 
may yet occur to him will, I think, disappear as he either 
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re-reads tlio passages which suggested them, or follows 
ont the consideration of tlie subject for himself : — this 
very simple, but very precious, conclnsion beiag' con- 
tinually remembered by him as the sum of all ; that 
greatness in art (as assuredly in all other things, bat 
more distinctly in this than in most of them), is not a 
teachable nor gainable thing, but the expression of the 
mindof a God-made grcai man ; that teach, or preach, or 
labor as you will, everlasting difference is set between 
one man's capacity and another's ; and that this God- 
given supremacy ia the priceless thing, always just as 
rare in tlie world at one time as another. "WTiat you can 
manufacture, or communicate, you can lower the price of, 
but this mental supremacy is incommunicable ; you will 
never multiply its quantity, nor lower its price i and 
nearly the best thing that men can generally do is to set 
themselves, not to the attainment, but the discovery of 
this; learning to know gold, when we see it, from iron- 
glance, and diamonds from fliut-sand, being for most of 
us a more profitable employment than trying to make 
diamonds out of our own charcoal. And for this QoA- 
made supremacy, I generally have used, and shall con- 
1 tinue to use, tlie won! Jnsph'ation, not carelessly nor 4 

' lightly, but in all logical calmness and perfect reverence. 

We English have many false ideas about reverence ; we 
should be shocked, for instance, to see a market-woman 
I come into church with a basket of eggs on her arm j we 

I think it more reverent to lock her out till Sunday, and 

I to surround the church with respectability of iron rail- 

ings, and defend it with pacing inhabitation of beadles. 
I believe this to be tn-everence ; and that it is more truly 
reverent when the market-woman, hot and hui'ried, at 
sis in the morning, her head much confused with calcu- 
I lations of the probable price of eggs, can nevertheless 

I get within church porch, and church aisle, and church 

S chancel, lay the basket down on the very steps of the 
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altar, and receive thereat so mach of help and hope as 
may serve her for the day's work. In like maimer we are 
solemnly, but I think not wisely, shocked at anyone who 
comes hurriedly into church, in any figm^tive way, with 
hie basket on his arm ; and perhaps, so lon^ as we feel it 
so, it is better to keep the basket oat. But, as for this 
one commodity of high mental supremacy, it cannot be 
kept out, for the very fountain of it is in the church wall, 
and there ia no other riffht word for it but this of In- 
spiration ; a word, indeed, often ridiculously perverted, 
and irreverently used of fledgling poets Eind pompous 
orators — no one being offended then, and yet cavilled at 
when quietly used of the spirit that it is in a truly 
great man; cavilled at, chiefly, it seems to me, because 
we expect to know inspiration by the look of it. Let a 
man have shaggy hair, dark eyes, a rolling voice, plenty 
of animal energy, and a facility of rhyming or sentencing, 
and — improvisatore or sentimentalist^ive call him "in- 
spired " willingly enough ; buLlei Uira be a roug h, quiet 
worker, not proclaiming himself melodiou.sly in any- 
wise, but familiar with us, tmpretending, (ind letting all 
^is littlene sses and feeblenesses be seen, unhindered, — 
wearing an ilt-ciS coal wilhal^and, though he be such a 
man as is only sent upon the earth once iu five hundred 
years.for some special human teaching, it is irreverent 
to call him " inspired." But, be it irreverent or not, 
this word I must always use j and the rest of what work 
I have here before me, is simply to prove the truth of it, 
with respect to the one among these mighty sjiirits 
whom we have just lost; who, divided his hearers, hs 
many an inspired speaker has dune befofenow, inlo^wo 

f great sects — a large and a narrow ; these searching the 
Nature -scripture calmly, " whether those things were 
JO," and those standing haughtily on their Mars hill, 
asking, " what will this babbler say 1 " 
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OP THE tiOVELTI OF LANDSCAPE. 

§ 1, Havtkg now obtained, I trust, clear ideas, up to a 
certain point, of what ia generally right anil wrong in all 
art, both in conception and in workmanship, we have to 
apply these laws of right to the particular branch of art 
which is the subject of our present inquiry, namely, 
landscape. painting. Respecting which, afterthe various 
meditations into which we have been led on the high 
duties and ideals of art, it may not improbably occur to 
us first to ask, — whether it be worth inquiring about at 
aU. 

That question, perhaps the reader thinks, should have 
been asked and answered before I had written, or he 
read, two volumes and a half about it. So I had an- 
swered it, in my own mind ; but it seems time now to 
give the grounds for this answer. If, indeed, the reader 
has never suspected that landscape-painting was any- 
thing but good, right, and healthy work, I should be 
aony to put any doubt of its being so into his mind ; but 
if, as seems to me more likely, he, living in this busy 
and perhaps somewhat calamitous age, has some sus- 
picion that landscape- pain ting is but an idle and empty 
business, not worth all our long talk about it, then, per- 
haps, he will be pleased to have such suspicion done 
away, before troubling himself farther with these disqui- 
sitions. 

§ 2. I should rather be glad, than otherwise, that he had 
formed some suspicion on this matter. If he has at all 
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admitted the truth of anythmg hitherto said i^spectins 
great art, and its choices of subject, it seems to mo he 
ought, by this tinio, to be questionius with himseli 
whetlier road-side weeds, old cottages, broken stones, 
imd such other materials, be worthy matters for grave 
raeu to busy themselves iu the imitation of. And I 
should like him to probe tliis doubt to the deep of it, 
and bring all his misgivings out to the broad light, that 
we may see how we are to deal with them, or ascertain 
if indeed they are too well founJod to bo dealt with. 

g 3. And to this end I would ask him now to imagine 
himself entering, for the first time in his life, the room 
of the Old Water-Color Society ; and to suppose that he 
has entered it, not for the sake of a quiet esamiuation of 
the paintings one by one, but in order to seize such ideas 
as it may generally suggest respecting the state and 
meaning of modem, as compared with elder, art. I sup. 
pose him, of course, that he may be capable of such a 
comparison, to be in some degree familinr with the dif- 
ferent forms in which art has developed itself within the 
I)eriods historically known to us: but never, till that 
moment, to have seen any completely modem work. So 
prepared, and so unprepared, he would, as his ideas be- 
gan to arrange themselves, be first struck by the number 
of paintings representing blue mountains, clear lakes, 
and ruined castles or cathedrals, and he would say to 
himself: "There is something strange in the minds of 
these modern people! Nobody ever cared about blue 
mountains befoie, or tried to point the broken stones of 
old walls-" And the more he considered the subject, the 
more he would feel the peculiarity ; and, as he thought 
over the art of Greeks and Bomous, he would still re- 
peat, with increasing certainty of con\'iction: "Moun- 
tains ! I remember none. The Greeks did not seem, as 
artists, to know that such things were in the world. 
They carved, or variously represented, men, and horses. 
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and beasts, and birds, and all kinds of Hviog creatores,- 
yea, even down to cnttlo-fisli ; and trees, in a sort of way ; 
but not so much as the outline of a mountain ; and as for 
lakes, they merely showed they knew the difference be 
tween salt and fresh water by th« fish they put into 
each." Theu he would pass on to mediteval art: and 
still he would be obliged to repeat: " Mountains ! I re- 
member none. Some careless and jagged arrangements 
of blue sjiires or spikes on the horizon, and, here and 
there, an attempt at representing an overhanging rock 
with a hole through it; but merely in order to tlivide the 
light behind some human figure. Lakes ! No, nothing 
of the kiud, — only blue bays of sea put in to fill up the 
background when the painter could not think of any- 
thing else. Bi-oken-down buildings I No ; for the most 
part very complete and well-appointed buildings, if any ; 
and never buildings at all, but to give place or explana- 
tion to some circumstance of human conduct." And then 
he would look up again to the modern pictures, observ. 
ing, with an increasing astonishment, that here the 
human interest had, in many cases, altogether disap- 
peared. That mountaius, instead of being used only as 
a blue ground for the relief of the heads of saints, were 
themselves the exclusive subjects of reverent contempla- 
tion : that their ravines, and peaks, and forests, were all 
painted with an appearance of as much enthusiasm as 
had formerly been devoted to the dimple of beauty, or 
the frowns of asceticism ; and that all the living interest 
which was still supposed necessary to the scene, might 
be supplied by a traveller in a slouched hat, a beggar in 
a scarlet cloak, or, in default of these, even by a heron or 
a wild duck. 

And if he could entirely divest himself of his own 

modern habits of thought, and regard the subjects in 

question with the feelings of a knight or monk of the 

middle ages, it might be a question whether those 

IS 
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feelings would not rapidly vergre towarda contempt, 
" What ! " he mi^ht perhaps mutter to himself, " here 
are human beings speudiug the whole of their lives in 
making pictures of bits of stoue and ruulets of water, 
withered sticks and flying fi'osa. f*^*! actually uot a pict- 
ure of the gods or the heroes ! none of the HJiiuts or the 
martyrs ! noue of the angels and demons ! none of coun- 
cils or battles, or any other single thing worth the 
thought of a man ! Trees and clouds indeed 1 as if I 
should uot see as mauy trees as I cai'ed to see. and more. 
in the fii'st half of my day's journey to-morrow, or as if 
it mattered to any man whether the sky were ek'ar or 
cloudy, so long as his ai-mor did not get too hot in the 
sun! " 

§ 5, There can be no question that this would have 
beeu somewhat the tone of thought with which either a 
Lacedtcmonian, a soldier of Rome in her strength, or a 
knight of the thirteenth century, would have been apt 
to regard these particular forms of our present art. Nor 
can there be any qiiestion that, in many respects, their 
judgment would have been just. It is true that the in- 
dignation of the Spartan or Boman would have been 
equally excited against any appearance of luxuriona 
industry ; but the mediaeval knight would, to the full, 
have admitted the nobleness of art ; only he would have 
had it employed in decorating his church or his prayer- 
book, nor in imitating moors and clouds. Aud the feel- 
ings of all the three would have agreed in this,^that 
their main ground of offence must have beeu the want of 
wriousiiess and piirpoKC in what they saw. They would 
all have admitted the nobleness of whatever conduced to 
the honor of the gods, or the power of the nation ; but 
they woidd not have understood how the skill of human 
life could be wisely spent in that which did no Iiouor 
either to Jupiter or to the Virgin ; and which in nowise 
tended, apparently, either to the accumulation of wealth. 
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the escitement of patriotism, or the advancement of 
morality. 

§ 6. And exactly so for forth their judgrmcint would Iw 
jtiBt, as the landscape -painting could indeed be shown, 
for others as well as for them, to be art of this nugatory 
kind ; and so far forth unjust, as that painting could be 
shown to depend npon, or cultivate, certain sensibilities 
which neither the Greek nor mediseval knight possessed, 
and which have resulted from some extraordinary change 
in human nature since their time. We have no right to 
assume, without very accurate examination of it, that 
this change has been an ennobling one. The simjile 
fact that we are, in some strange way, different from all 
the great races that have esiHted before us, cannot at 
once be received as the proof of onr own greatness ; nor 
can it be granted, without any question, that we have a 
legitimate subject of complacency in being under the 
inlluence of feelings, with which neither Miltiades nor 
the Black Prince, neither Homer nor Dante, neither 
Socrates nor St. Francis, could for an instant have sym- 
pathized. 

§ 7. AVhether, however, this fact be one to excite our 
pride or not, it is assuredly one to excite our deepest 
interest. The fact itself is certain. For nearly six 
thousand years the energies of man have pursued certain 
beaten paths, manifesting some constancy of feeling 
throughout all that period, and involving some fellow, 
ship at heart, among the various nations who by turns 
succeeded or surpassed each other in the several aims of 
art or policy. So that, for these thousands of years, the 
whole human race might be to some extent described in 
general terms. Man was a creature separated from all 
others by his instinctive sense of an Existentie superior 
to his own, invariably manifesting this sense of the being 
of a God more strongly in proportion to his own per- 
f ectness of mind and body ; and mEtking enormous and 
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self-denying efforts, in order to obtain some persunsion 
of the immediate presence or approval of the Divinity. 
So that, on the whole, the best things he did were done 
as in the presence, or for the honor, of his gods ; and, 
whether in statues, to help him to imagine them, or 
temples niised to their honor, or acts of self-sacrifice 
done in the hope of their love, he brought whatever was 
best and skilfullest in him into their ser^'ice, and lived 
in a perpetual subjection to their unseen power. Also, 
he was always anxious to know something definite about 
them; and his chief books, songs, and pictures were 
filled with legends about them, or especially devoted to 
illustration of their lives and nature. 

§ 8. Next to these gods he was always anxious to 
know something about his human ancestors ; fond of ex- 
alting the memory, and telling or painting the history 
of old mlera and benefactors ; yet full of an enthusiastic 
confidence in himself, as having in many ways advanced 
beyond the best efforts of past time ; and eager to re- 
cord his own doings for future fame. He was a creat- 
ure eminently warlike, placing his principal pride in 
dominion : eminently beautiful, and having great de- 
light in his own beauty : setting forth this beauty by 
every species of invention in dress, and rendering his 
arms and accoutrements superbly decorative of his form. 
He took, however, very little interest in anything but 
what belonged to humanity ; caring in nowise for the 
external world, except as it infiuenced his own destiny ; 
honoring the lightning because it could strike him, the 
sea because it could drown him, the fountains becanse 
they gave him drink, and the grass because it yielded 
him seed; but utterly incapable of feeling any special 
happiness in the love of such things, or any earnest ; 
emotion about them, considered as separate from man ; 
therefore giving no time to the study of them: — know- 
ing little of herbs, except only which were hurtful, and 
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which hoalin^; of stones, only which would glitter 
brightest in a crown, or last the longest in a wall ; of the 
wild beasts, which were best for food, and which the 
stoutest quarry for the hunter ; — thus spending only on 
the lower creatui-es and inanimate things his waste en- 
ergy, his dullest thoughts, his most languid emotions, 
and reserving all his acutor intellect for researches into 
his own nature and that of the gods ; all his strength of 
will for the acquirement of political or moral power ; all 
his sense of beauty for things immediately connected 
with his own person and lite -, and all his deep affections 
for domestic or tlivine companionship. 

Such, in broad light and brief terms, was man for five 
thousand years. Such ho is no longer. Let us con- 
sider what he is now, comparing the descriptions clause 
by clause. 

§ 9. I. He was invariably sensible of the existence of 
gods, and went about all his speculations or works hold- 
ing this as an acknowledged fact, making his best ef- 
forts in their service. Now he is capable of going 
through life with hardly any positive idea on this sub- 
ject, — doubting, fearing, suspecting, analyzing, — <:loing 
everything, in fact, but believing ; hardly ever getting 
quite up to that point which hitherto was wont to be 
the starting-point for all generations. And human 
work has accordingly hardly any reference to spiritual 
beings, but is done either from a patriotic or personal 
interest, — either to benefit mankind, or reat-h some selfish 
end, not (I speak of human work in the broad sense) to 
please the gods. 

n. He )WM a beautiful creature, setting forth this 
beauty by all means in his piiwcr, and depending upon 
it for much of his authority over his fellows. So that 
the ruddy cheek of David, and the ivory skin of Atrides, 
and the towering presence of Saul, and the blue eyes of 
Oceur de Liou, were amoug the chief reasons why they 
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should be king^ ; and it was one of tlie aims of all ednca- 
tion, and of all dress, to make the presence of the human 
form stately and lovely. Now it has become the task of 
grave philosophy partly to depreciate or conceal this 
bodily beauty ; and even by those who esteem it in their 
hearts, it is not made one of the great ends of education : 
man has become, upon the whole, an ugly animal, and ih 
nut ashamed of his ugliness. 

TTT . He was eminently warlike. He is now gnwlually 
becoming more and more ashamed of all the arts and aims 
of battle. So that the desire of dominion, which was once 
frankly confessed or boasted of as a heroic passion, is 
now sternly reprobated or cunningly disclaimed. 

IV. He vsed to take no interest in anything but what 
immediately concerned Himself. Nov, he has deep in- 
terest in the abstract natures of things, inquires as 
eagerly into the laws wliich regidate the economy of the 
material world, as into those of his own being, and man- 
ifests a passionate atimiration of inanimate objects, 
closely resembling, in ita elevation and tenderness, the 
affection which he bears to those living souls with 
which he is brought into the nearest fellowship. 

§ 10. It is this last chang'e only which is to be the 
subject of our present inquirj' : but it cannot be doubted 
that it is closely connected with till the others, and that 
we can only thoroughly understand its nature by con- 
sidering it in this connection. For, regarded by itself, 
we might, perhaps, too rashly assume it to be a natural 
consequence of the progress of the race. There appears 
to be a diminution of selfishness in it, and a more ex- 
tended and heartfelt desire of understanding the man- 
ner of God's working ; and this the more, because one of 
the permanent characters of this change is a greater 
accuracy in the statement of external facts. AVhen the 
eyes of men were fixed first npon themsehes, and upon 
nature solely and secondarily aa bearing upon their 
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interests, it was of less consequence to them what the 
nltlmate laws of nature were, than what their immediate 
effects were upon human beings. Hence they could rest 
satisfied with phenomena instead of principles, and ac- 
cepted without scrutiny every fable which seemed sufti- 
ciently or gracefully to account for those phenomena. 
But so far as the eyes of men are now withdrawn from 
themselves, and turned upon the inanimate things about 
them, the results cease to be of importance, and the 
laws become essential. 

§ 11. In these respects, it might easily appear to ns 
that this change was assuredly one of steady and natural 
advance. But when we contemplate the others aliove 
noted, of which it is clearly one of the branches or con- 
sequences, wo may suspect ourselves of over-rashness in 
our self-congratulation, and admit the necessity of a 
scrupulous analysis both of the feeling itself and of its 
tendencies. 

Of course a complete analysis, or an^-thing bke it, 
wouhl involve a treatise on tlie whole history of the 
world. I shall merely endeavor to note some of the 
leading ami more interesting circumstances bearing on 
the subject, and to show sufficient practical ground 
for the conclusion, that landscape-painting is indeed a 
noble and useful art, though one not long known by 
man. I shall therefore examine, as best I can, the effect 
of landscape, 1st, on the Classical mind i 2dly, on the 
Mediteval mind ; and lastly, on the Modem mind. But 
there is one point of some interest respecting the effect 
of it on ami mind, which must be settled first, and this I 
will endeavor to do in the next chapter. 
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OP THE PATHETIC FALLACY. 

§ 1. Oerman dulness and English affectation, have of 
late mucli multiplied among us the use of two of the 
most objectionable words that were ever coined by the 
trouble someness of metaphysicians, — namely, " Objec- 
tive " and " Subjective." 

No words can be more exquisitely, and in all points, 
oseless i and I merely speak of them that I may, at once 
and for ever, get them out of my way and out of my 
reader's. But to get that done, they must be esplained. 

Tlie word " Blue," say certain philosophers, means the 
sensation of color which the human eye receives in look- 
ing at the open sky, or at a bell gentian. 

Now, say they farther, as this sensation ctm only be 
felt when the eye is turned to the object, and as, there- 
fore, no such sensation is prodnced by the object when 
nobody looks at it, therefore the thing, when it is not 
looked at, is not blue ; and thus (say they) there are 
many qualities of things which depend as much on 
something else as on themselves. To be sweet, a thing 
must have a taster; it is only sweet while it is being 
tasted, and if the tongue had not the capacity of taste, 
then the sugar would not have the quality of sweet- 
ness. 

And then they agree that the qoalities of things which 
thus depend upon our perception of them, and upon our 
human nature aa affected by them, shall be called Sub- 
jective ; and the qualities of things which they always 
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have, irrespcctivG of any other nature, as roundness or 
Bquareness, shall be called Objective. 

From these ingenious views the step is very easy to 
a farther opinion, that it does not mnch matter what 
things are in themselves, but only what they are to us ; 
and that the only real truth of them is their appearance 
to, or effect upon, us. From whit-h position, with a 
hearty desire for mystification, and much egotism, self- 
ishness, shallowness, and impertinence, a philosopher 
may easily go so far as to believe, and say, that every- 
thing in the world depends upon his seeing or thinking 
of it, and that nothing, therefore, exists, but what he 
sees or thinks of. 

§ 2. Now, to get rid of all these ambiguities and 
troublesome words at once, be it observed that the word 
" Blue " does not mean the sensation caused by a gentian 
on the human eye ; but it means i\io power of producing 
that sensation ; and this power is always there, in the 
thing, whether we are there to experience it or not, and 
wouhl remain there though there were not left a man on 
the face of the earth. Precisely in the same way gun- 
powder has a ])ower of exploding. It will not explode 
if you put no match to it. But it has always the power 
of so exploding, and is therefore called an explosive 
compound, which it very positively and assuredly is, 
whatever phUoaophy may say to the contrary. 

In like manner, a gentian does not pnaduce the sen- 
sation of blueness if you don't look at it. But it has 
always the power of doing so ; its particles being ever- 
lastingly so arranged by its Maker. And, therefore, the 
gentian and the sky are always verily blue, whatever 
philosophy may say to the contrary ; and if you do not 
see them blue when you look at them, it is not their 
fault but yours.* 

* U is quite true, that In all qutilitles Involving Bensnllon. there mav 
be a doubt wlicther diSereat people receive tlie aaine aeostitioa from 
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§ 3. Hence I woald say to these philosophers : If, in- 
stead of uHing the sonomus phi-ase, "It is objectively 
so," you will use the plain old phrase, " It w so ; " and if 
instead of the sonorous phrsiae, " It is subjectiTely so," 
you will say, in plain old English, "It does so," or "It 
seems so to me -. " you will, on the whole, be more intelli- 
gible to your fellow- creatures ; and besides, if you find 
that a thing which generally " does so " to other people 
(as a gentian looks blue to most men) does no' so to you, 
on any particular occasion, you will not fall into the 
impertinence of saying that the thing ia not so, or flid 
not so, but you will say simply (what you will be all the 
better for speedily finding out) that something is the 
matter witli you. If you find that you cannot explode 
the gunpowder, you will not declare that all gunpowder 
ia subjective, and all explosion imaginary, but you will 
simply suspect and declare yourself to be an ill-made 
match. "WTiich, on the whole, though there may be a 
diBtant chance of a mistake about it, is, nevertheless, the 
wisest conclusion you can come to until farther experi- 
ment.* 

the snmo Ihing (compare Part 11. Sec. I. Chap. V. g fi) ; but, (liougb 
this mnkes such facta not distinctly explicable, it docs not all«r tlie 
facts thcmgelTcs. I derive a certain sensntioti. wliich I call sn-ectnesa. 
from sugar. That ia a tact. Another person feels a sensation, which 
he also calls sweetness, from aii^rar. That is also n fact. The suga.r's 
power to produce these twi 
whieli are, in all prolinhility, very 
on the whole, in the human race, \i 

•In fact (for I may as well, for once, meet ( 
their own style), all that lias been suhjcctctt to ii 
object to lliis great objection ; that tlie subjectii 
to no exceptions) to senses which an 
and objects of perpetual contempt, 
object to subject ourselves to the senses, and to remove wlialever ob- 
jections existed to such subjection. 8o that, finally, that which is the 
subject of examination or object of attention, uniting thus in itself the 
characters of suhnesa and obneaa (90 that, that which has no obness in 
It should he called Bub-suhJecUve, or a sub^ubject, and that which has 



r German friends in 
in this subject seems 
of all things (subject 
(. both subject and abject, 
but make It our ultimate 
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§ 4 Now, therefore, putting these tiresome and absurd ' 
words quite out of our way, we may go on at our ease to 
examine the point in qnestion.^namely, the differeuoe 
between the ordinary, proper, and true appearancee of 
things to us ; and the extraordinary, or false appear- 
ances, when we are under the intlueuce of emotion, or 
contemplative fancy ; * false appearances, I say, as being 
entii-ely unconnected with any real power or character in 
the object, and only imputed to it by us. 

For instance — 

■■ Tlie spemlilirifL crocus, bursting Ihroiigli Uie mould 
Naked aad ildvuring, with liia cup of gold." \ 

This is very beautiful and yet very untrue. The cro- 
cus is not a spendthrift, but a hardy plant ; its yellow is 
not gold, but saffron. How is it that we enjoy so much 
the having it put into oui- heads that it is anything else 
than a plain crocus 1 

It is an important question. For, throughout our 
past reasonings about art, we have always found that 
nothing could be good or useful, or ultimately pleasur- 
able, which was untrue. But here is something pleas- 
no Bubneas in it should be called upper or ober-objcclive, or an olv 
objiicl) ; und we also, who suppose ourselves Uie objeclB of every 
arrangemeut, and are certainly the subjects of CTCry seosual impression, 
thus milling in ourselves, iu an obverse or adverse manner. Ilie chiir- 
acters of obness and subness, must both become nietapliy si cully de- 
jected or rejecled, nothing remaining in in ob]ective, but subjetlivily. 
and the very objectivity of the object being losLiu Uie abyss of this 
Hubjeolivity of the Human. 

There is, however, some meaning in the above senlence, if the reader 
cares to make it out ; but in a pure German sentence of the highest 
style there Is often none whatever. See Appendix H. " German Phi- 
losophy." 

' Contemplative, in the sense explained in Part III. Sec. II. Chop. 
IV. 

t Holmes (Oliver Wendell), quoted by Miss Mitford in her Kec^Uec- 
Upm of a Literary Life. 
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urable in written poetry which is nevertheless Mwtrne. 
And wliat is more, if we think over our favorite poetiy, 
we shall find it full of thia kind of fallacy, and that we 
like it all the more for being so. 

§ 5. It will appeal* also, on consideration of the mat- 
ter, that this fallacy is of two principal kinds. Either, 
aa in this case of the crocus, it is the fallacy of wilful 
fancy, which involves no real expectation that it will be 
believed J or else it is a fallacy caused by an excited 
state of the feeling, making us, for the time, more or 
less irrational. Of the cheating of the fancy we shtJl 
have to apeak presently; but, in this chapter, I want to 
examine the nature of the other error, that which the 
mind admits, when affected strongly by emotion. Thus, 
for instance, in Alton Locke, — 



The foam ia not cruel, neither does it crawl. The 
state of mind which attributes to it these characters of a 
living creature is ooe in which the reason ia unhinged 
by grief. All violent feelings have the same effect. 
They produce in us a falseness in all our impressions of 
external things, which I would generally characterize as 
the " Pathetic fallacy." 

§ 6. Now we are in the habit of considering this fal- 
lacy as eminently a character of poetical description, 
and the temper of mind in which we allow it, as one 
eminently poetical, because passionate. But, I believe, 
if we look well into tho matter, that we shall find the 
igreatest poets do not often admit thia kind of falseness, 
, I — that it is only the second order of poets who much 
; delight in it.* 

• I admit two orders of potts, but no third ; ntid by th«e two 
orders 1 mean the Creative (Shakapimre, Homer, Dante), and Reflec- 
tive or Perceptive (Wordsworth, EeaCa, TennyBon). Bui both of 
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Thus, when Danto describes the spirits falling from 
the bonk of Acheron " as dead leaves ilutter from a 
bougrh," he gives the most perfect image poBsible of 
their utter lightness, feebleuess, passiveuess, and scat- 
tering agony of despair, without, however, for an instant 
losing his own clear perception that these are souls, and 
those, are leaves : he makes no confusion of one with the 
other. But when Coleridge speaks of 



he has & morbid, that is to say, a so far false, idea about 
the leaf : he fancies a life in it, and will, which there are 
not ; confuses its powerlessnesa with choice, its fading 
death with merriment, and the wind that shakes it with 

theac must be/r»!-rate So their range, though their range is diSerent -, 
and witb poetry second-rate in quality no one ought to bo allowed to 
trouble mankind. There is quite enough of the beat, — much more 
[haa we can ever read or enjoy in the length of & life ; and it is a 
literal wrong or sin in any peraon to encumber us with interior work. 
I have no patience with apologies made liy young pseudo-poeta, " that 
they believe there Is lome. good In what they have written : that they 
hope to do belter in time." etc. Some good ! If there is not all good, 
there is no good. If they ever hope to do better, why do they trouble 
us now ? Let them rnther courageously burn all they have done, 
and wait for thebellerdays. There are few men, onlinarily educated, 
who in moments of strong feeling could not strike out a poetical 
thought, and afterwards polish It bo as to be presentable. But men of 
sense know better than so to waste Iheir time ; and those who sin- 
cerely love poetry, know the touch of the master's hand on the chords 
too well to fumhle among them after him. Nay, more than this ; all 
Inferior poetry is an injury to the good, inasmuch as it takes awiiy 
the freshness of rhymes, blunders upon and gives a wretched eoui- 
monalty to good thoughts, and, in gcncnil, adds to the weight of hu- 
man weariness in a moat woful and culpable manner. There ore few 
thoughts likely to come across ordinary men, which have not already 
been expressed by greater men In the best possible way ; and it ia a 
wiser, more generous, more noble thing to remember and point out 
the perfect words, than to invent poorer ones, wherewith to encum- 
ber temporarily the world. 
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music. Here, however, there is some beauty, even in 
the morbid paasage ; but take an iastance iii Homer and 
Pope. T\'itbout the knowledge of Ulysses, Elpeiior, his 
youngest follower, has fallen from an upper chamber in 
the Cirvean palace, and has been left dead, uumiBsed by 
his leader, or companions, in the baate of their depart- 
ure. They cross the sea to the Cimmerian land; and 
XJlyBseB summons the shades from Tartarus. The first 
which appears is that of the lost Elpenor. "Cnysses, 
amazed, and in exactly the spirit of bitter and terrified 
lightness which is seen in Hamlet,* addresses the spirit 
with the simple, startled worils : — 

" Elpenor t How earnest Ihou under the Sbadowy liarkneBS ? 
Hast tliou come faster on foot Ihaa I iu my black ship ! " 

"Which Pope renders thus: — 

" O, sny, what ungi-y power Elpenor led 
To glide iu sbadi'S, and wnodcr with the dead t 
How could tby soul, by realms and seas disjoined, 
Outfly the nimble sail, aud leave the lagging wind t " 

I sincerely hope the reader finds no pleasure here, 
either in the nimbleness of the sail, or the laziness of 
the wind ! And yet how is it that these conceits are so 
painful now, when they have been pleasant to us in the 
other instances t 

%1. For a very simple reason. They are not apaiheiic 
fallacy at all, for they are put into the mouth of the 
wrong passion — a passion which never could possibly 
have spoken them — agonized curiosity. Ulysses waata 
to know the fiicta of the matter ; and the veiy last thing 
his mind could do at the moment would be to pause, or 
suggest in anywise what was not a fact. The delay in 
the first three lines, and conceit in the last, jar upon us 
instantly, like the most friffbtful diBcord in music. No 
* " Well said. Old mole I can'st work i' the ground so fast ? " 
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poet oi true imaginative power could possibly have writ- 
ten the passage. It is worth while comparing the way 
a similar question is put by the exquisite siucerity of 
Kests: — 

" He wt'pt, and Llg briglit tears 
Went trickling down Llic golden bow liu held. 
Thus, wttii balf-ahut, sufCused eyes, be stood : 
While from beneath some cumb'roiiB boughs hsrd by, 
With solemn step, an uivful goddess came. 
And Ibcra was purport in her looks for him. 
Which he with eager guess began to read : 
Perplexed the while, melodlouKly lie said, 
' Hoai ean'il tkiiu, over (he unfoolediieat' " 

Therefore, we see that the spirit of truth must gniide 
us in some sort, even in our enjoyment of fallacy. 
Coleridge's fallacy has no discord in it, but Pope's has 
set our teeth on edge. Without farther questioning, I 
will endeavor to state the main bearings of this matter. 

§ 8. The temperament which admits the pathetic fal- 
lacy is, as I said above, that of a raiud and botly in some 
sort too weak to deal fully with what is before them or 
upon them ; borne away, or over-clouded, or over-daz- 
zled by emotion ; and it is a more or less noble state, 
according to the force of the emotion which has induced 
it. For it is no credit to a man that he is not morbid or 
inaccurate in his perceptions, when he has no strength 
of feeling to warp them j and it is in general a sign of 
higher capacity and stand in the ranks of being, that the 
emotions should be strong enough to vanquiuli, partly, 
the intellet't, and make it believe what they choose. 
But it is still a grander condition when the intellect 
also rises, till it is strong enough to assert its rule 
against, or together with, the utmost efforts of the pas- 
sions; and the whole man stands in an iron glow, white 
hot, perhaps, but still strong, and in no wise evaporat- 
ing ; even if he melts, losing none of his weight. 

So, then, we have the three ranks : the man who per- 
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ceives riglitly, because he does not feel, and to whom the 
primrose is vtsry accurately the primrose, because he does 
uot love it. Theu, secondly, the man who perceives wrong- 
ly, because he (eels, and to whom the primrose is any- 
thing else tlian a primrose: a star, or a sun, or a fairj's 
shield, or a forsaken maiden. Aiid then, lastly, there is 
the man who perceives rightly in spite of his feelings, 
and to whom the primrose is forever nothing else than it- 
self — a little flower, apprehended in the very plain and 
leafy fact of it, whatever and how many soever the 
associations and passions may be, that crowd around it. 
And, in general, these three classes may be rated in com- 
parative order, as the men who are uot poets at all, and 
the poets of the second order, and the poets of the first ; 
only however great a man may be, there ai-e always 
some subjects which ought to throw him off his balance ; 
some, by which his poor humnn capacity of thouglit 
should be conquered, and brought into the inaccurate 
and vague state of perception, so tliat the language of the 
highest inspiration becomes broken, obscure, and wild 
in metaphor, resembling that of the weaker man, over- 
borne by weaker things. 

§ 0. And thus, in full, there are four classes : the men 
who feel nothing, and therefore see truly ; the men who 

1 feel strongly, thiuk weakly, and see untruly (second 
order of poets) ; the men who feel strongly, think strong- 

I ly, and see truly (first order of poets) ; and the men wlio, 
strong as human creatures can be, are yet submitted to 
influences stronger than they, and see in a sort untruly, 
because what they see is inconceivably above them. 
This last is the usual condition of prophetic inspiration. 
§ 10. I separate these classes, in order that their char- 
acter may be clearly understood ; but of course they are 
united each to the other by imperceptible transitions, 
and the same mind, according to the influences to which 
it is subjected, passes at different times into the varioas 
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Btates. Still, the difference between the great and less 
man is, on the whole, chiefly in this point of aHerabilily. 
That ia to say, the one knows too much, and perceives 
and feeU too much of the past and future, and of all 
things beside and around that which immediately affects 
him, to be in anywise shaken by it. His mind is made 
up ; his thoughts have an accustomed current ; his ways 
are steadfast -, it is not this or that new sight which will 
at once unbalance him. He is teuder to impression iit 
the surface, like a rock with deep moss upon it ; but there 
ie too much mass of him to be moved. The smaller man, 
with the same degree of sensibility, is at once carried off 
his feet ; he wonts to do something he did not want to 
do before ; he views all the universe in a uew light 
through his te^rs : he is gay or enthusiastic, melancholy 
or passionate, as things come and go to him. Therefore 
the high creative poet might even be thought, to a great 
extent, impassive (as shallow people think Dante stem), 
receiving indeed all feelings to the full, but having a 
great centre of reflection and knowledge in which he 
stands serene, and watches the feeling, as it were, from 
far off. 

Dante, in his most iutense moods, has entire command 
of himself, and can look around calmly, at all momeuts, 
for the image or the word that will best tell what he sees 
to the upper or lower world. But Keats and Tennyson, 
and the poets of the second order, are generally them- 
Belves subdued by the feelings under which they write, 
or, at least, write as choosing to be so, and therefore 
admit certain expressions and modes of thouglit which 
are in some sort diseased or false, 

§ 11. Now so long as we see that ihe feeliny ia true, we 
pardon, or are even pleased by, the confessed fallacy of 
sight which it induces: we are pleased, for instance, 
with those lines of Eingaley's, above quoted, not because 
they fallaciously describe foam, but because they faith- 
U 
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fully describe sorrow. But the moment the mind of the 
speaker becomes cold, that moment every such expres- 
sion becomes untrue, as being forever imtme in the 
external facts. And there is no greater baseness in 
literature than the habit of using- these metaphorical ex- 
pressions in cold blood. An inspired writer, in full 
impetuosity of passion, may speak wisely and tmly of 
" raging waves of the sea, foaming: out their own shame ;" 
but it is only the basest writer who cannot speak of 
the sea without talking of " raging waves," " remorseless 
floods," " ravenous billows," &c. i and it is one of the 
signs of the highest power in a writer to check all such 
habits of thought, and to keep his eyes fixed firmly on 
the pure fact, out of which if any feeling comes to him 
nr hie reader, he knows it must be a true one. 

To keep to the waves, I forget who it is who represents 
a man in despair, desiring that his body may be cast 
into the sea, 

" W/ioae changing mouiid and foam that paated aiwty, 
Miglit mock Ibe eye Ibat quesLioncd wlicre I lay." 

Observe, there is not a single false, or even over- 
charged, expression. " Mound " of the sea wave is per- 
fectly simple and true ; " changing " is as familiar as 
may be ; " foam that passed away," strictly literal ; and 
the whole line descriptive of the reality with a degree of 
accuracy which I know not any other verse, in the range 
of poetry, that altogether equals. For most people 
have not a distinct idea of the clumsiness and massive- 
ness of a large wave. Tlie word " wave " is used too 
generally of ripples and breakers, and bendinga in light 
drapery or grass : it does not by itself convey a perfect 
image. But the word " mound " is heavy, large, dark, 
definite ; there is no mistaking the kind of wave meant, 
nor missing the sight of it. Then the term " changing " 
has a peculiar force also. Most people think of waves 
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as risinff and falliiigr- But if they look at the sea care 
fully, they will perceive that the waves do not rise and 
fall. They change. Change both place and form, but 
they do not fall ; one wave goes on, and on, and still on ; 
now lower, now higher, now tossing its mane like a 
Iiorse, now building itself together like a wall, now 
shaking, now steady, but still the same wave, till at last 
it seems struck by something, and changes, one knows 
not how .^becomes another wave. 

The close of the line insists on this image, and paints 
it still more perfectly,—" foam that passed away." Kot 
merely melting, disappearing, but passing on, out of 
sight, on the career of the wave. Then, having put the 
absolute ocean fact as far as ho may before our eyes, the 
poet leaves us to feel about it as we may, and to trace for 
ourselves the opposite fact,— the image of the green 
mounds that do not change, and the white and written 
stones that do not pass away ; and thence to follow out 
also the associated images of the calm life with the 
quiet grave, and the despairing life with the fading 
foam : — 



" Let n 



e hia bones." 



" Afl for Sflraaria, her king is cut off liko the foam upon tlie n 



But nothing of this is actually told or pointed out, and 
the expressions, as they stand, are perfectly severe and ac- 
curate, utterly uninfluenced by the firmly governed emo- 
tion of the writer. Even tlie word " mock " is hardly an ex- 
ception, as it may stand merely for " deceive " or " defeat," 
without implying any impersonation of the waves. 

1 12. It may be well, perhaps, to give one or two more 
instances to show the peculiar dignity possessed by all 
passages which thus limit their expression to the pure 
fact, and leave the hearer to gather what he can from it. 
Here is a notable one from the Uiad. Helen, looking 
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from the Scaean gate of Troy over the Grecian host, and 
telling Priam the names of its captains, says at last : — 

" I se« all the other dark-eyed Greeks ; but two I cannot see, — 
Castor and Pollux. — whom one moihcr hoxe with me. Have tbej not 
followed from fair Lnccdtcmon, or liuvc tliey indeed come iu their 
sea-wan during ships, but now will not cnier into the battle of men, 
fearing Ibe slinnie and the Bcom that Is in me ! " 

Then Homer : 



Note, here, the high poetical truth carried to the ex- 
treme. The poet has to speak of the earth in sadness, 
but he will not let that sadness affect or change his 
thoughts of it. No ; though Castor and Pollux be dead, 
yet the earth is our mother still, fruitful, life-giving. 
These are the facts of the thing, I see nothing else 
than these. Make what you will of them. 

§ 13. Take another very notable instance from Casi- 
mir Delavigne's terrible ballad, "La Toilette de Con- 
stance." I must quote a few lines out of it here and 
there, to enable the reader who haa not the book by him, 
to understand its close. 

" Vite, Anno, vite : au miroir 

Plug vite, Anna. L'hcure s'avance 
Et ]e vais au bal ce solr 
Chez I'aniltassudcur de France. 

Y pcnsex-voits, ita sont fan£s, ces nauda, 
lis sont d'hicr, mon Dicu, commc tout passe I 

Que du rSseau qui retient mes cbeveux 
Les glands d'azur rclombent aveo grficc. 

Plus hnut ! Plus bas ! Vous nc^ comprenez rien 1 

Que sur mon front ce snphir £tincelle : 
Youa me plquez, malndrolte. All, c'cst bien, 

Bien, — chdrc Anna 1 Je t'oime, je aula belle. 
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Celui qu'eu vain jc voudrais oublier, 

(Anna, raa robe) il y sera, j'eapdre. 
(A.b, 6, profaoc, est-ce li moD collier 1 

Quo! I cca grains d'or bruits par Ic Saint P8re t) 

II y sera ; Dicu, s'il pressalt tnfi maia 

En y penaant, ft peine ]e respire ; 
Pfire Anselmo doit m'eoteDilre deraain, 

CommeDt fcrai-je, Anna, pour tout lui dire 1 

Vito UD coup d'ccil nu miroir, 

Le dernier. J'ai I'aaHurance 

Qu'on va m'adorer ce soir 

Cbcz I'ambiLsgiLdcur de France. 

PrSa du foyer, Constance B'admiraiL 

Dieu I sur aa robe il vole uno ^tincellc t 
An feu. Courez. Quand I'espoir I'enivrait, 

Tout perdre alnsi 1 Quol t Hourir,— et si belle I 

L' horrible feu ronge avec ToluptS 
Ses bras, ton sein, et rcntoiire. et s'^lSvc, 

Et sans pitid d^vore sa beauts, 
Sea dix-huit ans, bSIus, el son doux rSve 1 

Adieu, bat, plaisir, amour 1 

On disait, Fuuvre Conslancc I 
Et on daneait, jnsqu'au jour, 

Chez rambaasacieur de France." 

Yes, that is the fact of it. Bight or wrong, the poet 
does not say. What you may think about it, he does 
not know. He has nothing to do with that. There lie 
the ashes of the dead girl in her chamber. There tliey 
danced, till the morning, at the Ambassador's of France. 
Make what you will of it. 

If the reader will look through the ballad, of which I 
have quoted only about the third part, he will find that 
there is not, from beginning to end of it, a single poeti- 
cal (so called) expression, except in one stanza. The 
girl speaks as simple prose as may be ; there is not a 
word she would not have actually used as she was dress- 
ing. The poet stands by, impassive as a statue, record- 
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ing her words just as they come. At last the doom 
seizes her, and m the very presence of death, for an in- 
Btont, his own emotions conquer him. • He records no 
longer the facts only, but the facts as they seem to him. 
The fire gBiwa with voluptumisnesa — inthoiii pity. It is 
soon past. The fate is fiscd for ever; and be retires 
into his pale and crystalline atmosphere of truth. He 
closes all with the calm veracity. 



'■ Tliey S! 



' Poor CoDBtance ! ' 



§ 14. Now in this there is the exact type of the con- 
summate poetical temperament. For, be it clearly and 
constantly remembered, that the greatness of a jjoet de- 
pendH upon the two faculties, ncuteneas of feeling, and 
command of it. A poet is great, first in proportion to 
the strength of his passion, and then, that strength 
being granted, in proportion to hia government of it; 
there being, liowever, always a point beyond which it 
would he inhuman and monstrous if he pushed this 
government, and, therefore, a point at which all feverish 
and wild fancy becomes just and true. Thus the de- 
struction of the kingdom of Assyria cannot be contem- 
plated firmly by a prophet of Israel. The fact is too 
great, too wonderful. It overthrows him, dashes him 
into a confused element of dreams. All the world is, to 
his stunned thought, full of strange voices. " Yea, tlie 
fir-trees rejoice at thee, and the cedars of Lebanon, say- 
ing, ' Since thou art gone down to the grave, no feller 
has come up against us.' " Ho, still more, the thought 
of the presence of Deity cannot bo iMme without this 
great astonishment. "The mountains and the hills 
shall break forth before you into singing, and all the 
trees of the fields shall clap theii- hands." 

§ 15. But by how much this feeling is noble when it 
is justified by the strength of its cause, by so much it is 
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ignoble when tliere is not cause enoagh for it ; and be- 
yond all other ignobleness is the mere affectation of it, 
in banlness of heart. Simply bad writing may almost 
always, us above noticed, be known by its adoption of 
these fanciful metaphorical expressions, as a sort of 
current coin ; yet there is even a worse, at least a more 
harmful, condition of writing than this, in which such 
expressions are not ignorantly aud fuelin^lessly caught 
up, but, by some master, skilful in handling-, yet insin- 
cere, deliberately wrought out with chill and stnibed 
fancy ; as if we should try to make on old lava stream 
look red-hot again, by covering it with dead leaves, or 
white hot, with boar-frost. 

"When Young is lost in veneration, as he dwells on the 
character of a truly good and holy man, he permits him- 
self for a moment to be overborne by the feeling bo far 
as to exclaim — 

" Where ahall I find him f angels, tell me where. 
You know him ; bu is near you ; poiut liim out. 
Shall I Kee glories beaming from Itis brow, 
Or irace his footsteps bj the rising flowers t" 

This emotion has a worthy cause, and is thus true and 
right. But now hear the cold-hearted Pope say to a 
shepherd girl — 

" Where'er you walk, cool gnles shall fun Ibe glade I 
Trees, where you sit, shall crowd into a shtule ; 
Your praise the birds shall cbaat in every grove. 
And wiods shall waft il to the powers above- 
But would you sing, and rival Orpheus' strain, 
Tlie woadeiing forests soon should daoce again ; 
The moving mounloinshcar the powerful call, 
And headlong streatns hang, listening, in their fall" 

This is not, nor could it for a moment be mistaken for, 
the language of passion. It is simple falsehood, uttered 
by hypocrisy ; definite absurdity, rooted in affectation. 
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and cokUy asserted in the teeth of nature and fact. 
Passion will indeed g'o far in deceiving itself ; bnt it 
must be a strong passion, not the simple wish of a lover 
to tempt his mistress to sing. Compai-e a very closely 
parallel passage in Wordsworth, in which the lover has 
lost his mistress : 



' Ob, move, thou cottage, from behind yon oak, 
Or let the ancient Irce uprooted lie, 
TLiLi in some other wuy yon smoke 
May mount into the sky. 

If still behind yon pine-tree's mgged bougb, 

Uettdiong. the waterfall must come, 

Ob, let it, then, be dumb — 
Be niiyiliing, sweet stream, but that which thou art now." " 

Here is a cottage to be moved, if not a mountain, and 
a waterfall to be silent, if it is not to hang listening; 
but with what ditferent relation to the mind that contem- 
plates them ! Here, in the extremity of its agony, the 
soul cries out wildly for relief, which at the some mo- 
ment it partly knows to be impossible, but partly be- 
lieves possible, in a vogue impression that a miracle 
might bo wrought to give relief even to a less sore dis- 
tress, — that nature is kind, and God is kind, and that 
grief is strong ; it knows not well what is possible to 
such grief. To silence a stream, to move a cottage 
wall, — one might think it could do as much as that ! 

§ 16. I believe these instances are enough to illustrate 
the main point I insist upon respecting the pathetic 
fallacy,— that so far as it is a fallacy, it is always the 
sign of a morbid state of mind, and comparatively of a 
weak one. Even in the most inspired prophet it is a 
sign of the incapacity of his human sight or thought to 
bear what has been revealed to it. In ordinary poetry. 
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if it is found in the tbonghts of the poet himself, it is at 
once a Bign of his belonging to the inferior school ; if 
in the thoughts of the characters imagined by him, it is 
right or wrong according to the genuineness of the 
emotion from which it springs : always, however, im- 
plying necessarily some degree of weakness in the char- 
acter. 

Take two most exquisite instances from master-hands. 
The Jessy of Shenstoue, and tbe Ellen of Wordsworth, 
have both been betrayed and deserted. Jessy, in the 
course of her most touching complaint, says : 

" ir through the garden's flowery tribes I stray. 

Where bloom tbe jasmioes that could once allure, 
'Hope not to find delight ia us,' they Buy, 
■ For we are spotless, Jessy ; we ate pure. ' " 

Compare with this some of the words of Ellen : 

" ' Ah, why,' said Ellen, sightng to herself, 
'Why do not words, and kiss, and solemn pledge, 
And nature, thai is kind Id womuu's breast. 
And reuHOD. Iliat in man is wise and good, 
And fear of Him who la a righteous Judge, — 
Why do not these prevail for tiumon life, 
To keep two hearts together, that began 
Tlicir springtime with one love, and that have need 
Of mutual pity and forgiveness, sweet 
To grant, or be received ; while that poor bird — 
O, come and hear him I Thou who liast lo me 
Been faithless, hear him ;— though a lowly oreature. 
One of Ood's simple children, thai yet know not 
The Univerwii Parent, how he sings I 
As if he wished the flnnament of heaven 
Bhould listen, and give back to him the voice 
Of his triumphant constancy and love. 
Tlie proclamation that he makes, how far 
His darkness doth transcend our fickle light.'" 

The perfection of both these passages, as far aa regards 
truth and tenderness of imairination in the two poets, is 
quite insuperable. Bat, of the two characters imagined. 
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JeBsy is weaker than Ellen, exactly in so far aa some- 
thing appears to her to be in nature which is not. The 
flowers do not really reproach her. God meant them to 
comfort her, not to taunt her ; they would do so if she 
saw them rightly. 

Ellen, on the other hand, is quite above the slightest 
erring emotion. There is not the barest film of fallacy 
in all her thoughts. She reasons as calmly as if she did 
not feel. And, although the singing of the bird suggests 
to her the idea of its desiring to be heard in heaven, she 
does not for an instant admit any veracity in the thought. 
" As if," she says, — " I know he means nothing of the 
kind ; but it does verily seem as if." The reader will 
find, by examining the rest of the poem, that Ellen's 
character is throughout consistent in this clear though 
passionate strength. 

It then being, I hope, now made clear to the reader in 
all respects that the pathetic fallacy is powerful only bo 
far as it is pathetic, feeble so far as it is fallacious, and, 
therefore, that the dominion of Truth is entire, over this, 
OS over every other natural and just state of the human 
mind, we may go on to the subject for the dealing with 
which tliis prefatory inquiry became necessary; and 
why necessary, we shall see forthwith.* 

*I cntmot quit tlila subject without giving two mori: tostniices, both 
cxquJMle, of llie putliettc fallucy, wliieli I have just come Ulion, In 
AInude : 

" For a great apeculatioo had fail'd ; 

And ever he mutter'd and mnddcn'd, and ever wann'd with despair; 
And out he walk'd. when the nind like a broken worldling wail'd, 

And t)ie fii^iaff gold of l!ie ruiii'd iroodtaniU drove thro^ the air." 

" There has fallen a splendid tear 

From tlio piiHsion- flower at (he pate. 

Tlie red TOie eriea, ■ She U near, aheitjiear!' 
And (he tehilt rote teeepi, ' She it late.' 

ITu lark*pur lUUnt, ' I hear, Ihear! ' 
And the lily ahitiiert, '/imiY,'" 



CHAPTEK ^TTT 

OF CLASSICAL LANDBOAPE. 

§ 1. My reason for asking the reader to give so mach 
of his time to the examination of the pathetic fallacy 
was, that, whether iu literature or in art, he will find it 
eminently characteristic of the modem mind ; imd in the 
landscape, whether of literature or ai't, he will also find 
the modem painter endeavoring to express something; 
which he, as a living creature, imagiues in the lifeless 
object, while the classical and mediteval painters were 
content with espressing the unimaginary and actual 
qualities of the object itself. It will be observed that, 
according to the principle stated long ago, 1 use the 
words painter and poet quite indifferently, including in 
our inquiry the landscape of literature, as well as that of 
painting : and this the more because the spirit of clas- 
sical landscape has hardly been expressed in any other 
way than by words. 

§ 2. Taking, therefore, this wide field, it is surely a 
very notable circumstance, to begin with, that this pa- 
thetic fallacy is eminently characteristic of modern paint- 
ing. For instance, Keats, describing a wave, breaking, 
out at sea, says of it — 

" Dowa whose green bock the ahort-lived Foam, all boar, 
Bursts gradual, with a wayward iadolence. " 

! quite perfect, as an example of the modem 
The idea of the peculiar action with which 
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ivory in a temple at Athens ; neither was the choice of 
Leouidas between the altemativeB granted him by the 
oracle, of personal death, or ruin to his country, alto- 
gether a work of the Devil's prompting. 

§ 6, ttTiat, then, was actually the Greek god 1 . In 
what way were these two ideas of human form, and di- 
vine power, credibly associated in the ancient heart, so 
as to become a subject of true faith, irrespective equally 
of fable, allegory, superstitious trust in stone, and de- 
moniacal influence ! 

It seems to me that the Greek had exactly the same 
instinctive feeling about the elements that we have our- 
selves ; that to Htjmer, as much as to Casimir Dela- 
vigne, fire seemed ravonouH and pitiless ; to Homer, as 
much as to Keats, the sea-wave appeared wayward or 
idle, or whatever else it may bo to the poetical passion. 
But then the Greek reasoned upon this sensation, say- 
ing to himself: " I can light the fire, and put it out ; I 
can dry this water up, or drink it. It cannot be the fire 
or the water that rages, or that is wayward. But it 
must be something in this fire and in the water, which I 
cannot destroy by extinguishing the one, or evaporating 
the other, any more than I destroy myself by cutting off 
my finger ; / was in my finger, — something of me at 
least was; I had a power over it, and felt pain in it, 
though I am still as much myself when it is gone. So 
there may be a power in the water which is not water, 
but to which the water is as a body ;— which can strike 
with it, move in it, suffer in it, yet not be destroyed in 
it. This something, this great Water Spirit, I must not 
confuse with the waves, which are only its body. Thetf 
may flow hither and thither, increase or diminish. 7^<rf 
must ho indivisible — imperishable — a god. So of fire 
also : those rays which I can stop, and in the midst of 
which I cast a shadow, cannot bo divine, nor greater 
than L They cannot feel, but there may be something- 
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m them that feels, — a gloriona intelligence, as mnch 
nobler and more swift than mine, as these rays, which 

I are its body, ore nobler and swifter than my flesh ; — the 

spirit of all light, and truth, and melody, and revolving 

I hours." 

§ 7, It was easy to conceive, farther, that such spiiits 
should be able to assume at will n human form, in order 
to hold intercourse with men, or to perform any act for 
which their proper body, whether fire, earth, or air, was 
unfitted. And it would have been to place them be- 
neath, instead of above, humanity, if, assuming the form 
of man, they could not also have tasted his pleasures. 
Hence the easy step to the more or less material ideas 
of deities, which are apt at first to shock ua, but which 
are indeed only dishonorable so far as they represent 
the gods as false and unholy. It is not the materialism, 
but the vice, which degrades the conception ; for the 
materialism itself is never positive or complete. There 
ia always some sense of exaltation in the spiritual and 
immortal body ; and of a power proceeding from the 
visible form through all the i nfin ity of the element ruled 
by the particular god. The precise nature of the idea 
is well seen in the passage of the Iliad which describes 
the river Scamander defending the Trojans against 
Achilles. In order to remonstrate with the hero, the 
god assumes a human form, which nevertheless is in 
some way or other instantly recognized by Achilles as 
that of the river-god : it is addressed at once as a river, 
not as a man ; aud its voice is the voice of a river, " out 
of the deep whirlpools." * Achilles refuses to obey its 
commands i and from the human form it returns in- 
stantly into its natural or divine one, and endeavors to 

* Cnmpnre Lny of Ihe XiBSt MinBlrcl, caato i. atani-.n 15, aaA canto 
I V. stanza 3. In Hie flrei instanfe, tlic river-spirit is accurately tlie 

Homeric god. only Homer would have believed la it, — Scott did not ; 
I at \eaai nut aJlogetlier. 
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§ 9. Nor is there anything whatever in the varioas ac- 
tions recorded of the gods, however apparently ignoble, 
to indicate weakneaa of belief in them. Very frequently 
things which appear to us ignoble are merely the sim- 
plicities of a pure and truthful age. When Juno beats 
Diana about the ears with her own quiver, for instance, 
we start at fii-at, as it Homer could not have believed 
that they were both real goddesses. But what should 
Juno have done ? Killed Diana with a look ? Nay, she 
neither wished to do so, nor could she have done so, by 
the very faith of Diana's goddesa-ship. Diana is as im- 
mortal as herself. Frowned Diana into submission ! 
But Diana has come expressly to try conclusions with 
her, and will by no means be frowned into submisfiion. 
Wounded her with a celestijil lance ! That sounds more 
poetical, but it is in reality partly more savage, and 
partly more absurd, than Homer. More savage, for it 
makes Juno more cruel, therefore less divine ; and more 
absurd, for it only seems elevated in tone, because we 
use the word " celestial," which means nothing^. What 
sort of a thing is a " celestial " lance T Not a wooden 
one. Of what then * Of moonbeams, or clouds, or 
mist. Well, therefore, Diana's arrows were of mist too s 
and her quiver, and herself, and Juno, with her lance, 
and all, vanish into mist. Why not have said at once, 
if that ia all you mean, that two mists met, and one 
drove the other back T That would have been rational 
and intelligible, but not to talk of celestial lances. 
Homer had no such misty fancy ; he believed the two 
goddesses were there in tme bodies, with true weapons, 
on the true earth; and still I ask, what should Juno 
have done T Not beaten Diana 1 No ; for it is unlady- 
like. Un-English -lady -like, yes ; but by no means un- 
Greek-lady-like, nor even unnatural-ladylike. If s 
modem lady does not beat her servant or her rival about 
the ears, it is oftener because she is too weak, or too 
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prond, than because she ia of purer mind than Homer's 
Juno. She will not strike them ; but she will overwork 
the one or slander the other without pity ; and Homer 
would not have thought that one whit more goddess-like 
than striking them with her open hand. 

§ lU. If, however, the reailer likes to suppose that while 
the two goddesses in personal presence thus fought with 
arrow and quiver, there was also a broader and vaster 
contest supposed by Homer between the elements they 
ruled; an<l that the goddess of the heavens, as she 
struck the goddess of the moon on the Hushing cheek, 
was at the same instant exeroisiug omnipresent power 
in the heavens themselves, and gathering clouds, with 
which, filled with the moon's own arrows or beams, she 
was encumbering and concealing the moon; he is wel- 
come to this out-carrying of the idea, provided that he 
does not pretend to make it an interpretation instead 
of a mere extension, nor think to explain away my real, 
running, beautiful, beaten Diana, into a moon behind 
clouds,* 

g 11. It is only farther to be noted, that the Greek con- 
ception of Godhead, as it was much more real than we 
usually suppose, so it was much more bold and familiar 
than to a modem mind would be possible. I shall have 
something more to observe, in a little while, of the dan- 
ger of our modern habit of endeavoring to raise ourselves 
to something like comprehension of the truth of divin- 
ity, instead of simply believing the words in which the 
Deity reveals Himself to ns. The Greek erred rather on 
the other side, making hardly any effort to conceive 
divine mind as above the human ; and no more shrinking 

* Compare the csquislle lines of Longfullow on the sunset In the 
Golden Legend : — 

'■ The day Is done, and slowly from the scene 
The BUiopIng Bun upgathers bis spent shafts, 
And putt them back into his gnldeo quiver." 
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from frank intercourse with a divine beiug, or dreading 
itct immediate presence, than that of the simplest of 
mortals. Thus Atrides, enraged at his swoixl's breaking 
in his hand upon the hehuet of Paris, after he had 
expressly invoked the assistance of Jupiter, exclaims 
aloud, as he would to a king who had betrayed him, 
" Jove, Father, there is not another god more evil- 
minded than thou ! " and Helen, provoked at Paris's 
defeat, and oppressed with pouting shame both for him 
and for herself, when Venus appeai-s at her side, and 
would lead her ba(;k to the delivered Paris, impatiently 
tells the goddess to " go and take care of Paris herself." 
§ 12. The modern mind is naturally, but vulgarly and 
unjustly, shocked by this kind of familiarity. Rightly 
understood, it is not so much a sign of misunderstanding 
of the divine nature as of good tmderstanding of the 
human. The Greek lived, in all things, a healthj-, and, 
in a certain degree, a perfect life. He had no morbid or 
sickly feeling of any kind. Ho was accustomed to face 
death without the slightest shrinking, to undergo all 
kinds of botlily hardship without complaint, and to do 
what he supposed right and honorable, in most cases, as 
a matter of course. Confident of his own immortality, 
and of the power of abstract justice, he expected to be 
dealt with in tho next world as was right, and left the 
matter much in his gods' hands; but beiing thus im- 
mortal, and finding in his own soul something which it 
seemed quite as diiKcult to master, as to rule the ele- 
ments, he did not feel that it was an apiialliug superiority 
in those gods to have bodies of water, or fire, instead of 
flesh, and to have various work to do among the clouds 
and Waves, out of his human way ; or sometimes, even, 
in a sort of ser^'ice to himself. Was not the nourish- 
ment of herbs and flowers a kind of ministering to his 
wants T were not the gods in some sort his husbandmen, 
and spirit- servants t Their mere strength or onmi- 
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presence did not seem to liim a distinction absolately 
terrific. It might be tlm nature ot one being to be in 
two places at once, and of another to be only in one : 
but that (lid not seem of itself to infer any absolute 
lordlinesB of one nature above the other, any more than 
an iuaect must be a nobler creature than a man, because 
it can see on four sides of its head, and the man only in 
front. They could kill him or tortiu'e him, it was true : 
but even that not unjustly, or not forever. There was a 
fate, and a Divine Justice, greater than they ; so that if 
they did wrong, and he right, he might fight it out with 
them, and have the better of them at last. In a general 
way, they were wiser, stronger, and better than he -, and 
to ask counsel of them, to obey them, to sacrifice to 
them, to thank them for all good, this was well ; but to 
be utterly downcast before them, or not to tell them his 
mind in plain Greek if they soemed to him to be con- 
ducting themselves in an ungodly manner.^this would 
not be well. 

§ 13. Such being their general idea of the gods, we 
can now easily understand the habitual tone of their 
feelings towards what was beautiful in nature. With us, 
observe, the idea of tlie Di\nnity is apt to get separated 
from the life of nature i and imagining our God upon a 
cloudy throne, far above the earth, and not in the flowers 
or waters, we approach those visible things with a theory 
tliat they are deatl, governed by physical laws, and so 
forth. But coming to them, we find the theory fail ; that 
they are not deatl ; that, say wliat we choose about them, 
the instinctive sense of their being alive is too strong 
for ua ; and in scorn of all physical law, the wilful foun- 
tain sings, and the kindly flowers rejoice. And then, 
puzzled, and yet happy ; pleased, and yet ashamed of 
being so ; accepting symjiathy from nature, which we do 
not believe it gives, and giving sympathy to nature, 
which we do not believe it reeeives,— mixing, besides, all 
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mamier of parposetul play and conceit with these inTol- 
untary fellowships, — wo fall necessarily into the curious 
web of hesitating eeutiment, pathetic fallacy, and wander- 
ing fancy, which form a ^reat part of our modem view 
of nature. But the Greek never removed his god out of 
nature at all : never attempted tor a moment to contra- 
dict his instinctive sense that God was everywhere. 
" The tree is glad," said he, " I know it is ; I can cut it 
down ; no matter, there was a nymph in it. The water 
does sing," said he ; "I can dry it up : but no matter, 
there was a naiad in it." But in thus clearly defining his 
belief, observe, he threw it entirely into a human form, 
and gave his faith to nothing but the image of his own 
humanity. What sympathy and fellowship he had, were 
always for the spirit In the stream, not for the stream ; 
always for the dryad in the wood, not for the wood. 
Content with his human sympathy, he approached the 
actual waves and woody fibres with no sympathy at all. 
The spirit that ruled them, he received as a plain fact 
Them, also, ruled and material, he received as plain facts ; 
they, without their spirit, were dead enough. A rose 
was good for scent, and a stream for sound and coolness ; 
for the rest, one was no more than leaves, the other no 
more than water; he could not make anything else of 
them ; and the divine power, which was involved in their 
existence, having been all distilled away by him into an 
independent Flora or Thetis, the poor leaves or waves 
were left, in mere cold corporeal uess, to make the most 
of their even Iwing discemibly red and soft, clear and 
wet, ajid unacknowledged in any other power whatso- 
ever. 

S 14. Then, oljaerve farther, the Greeks lived in the 
raidat of the most beautiful nature, and were as fa- 
miliar with blue sea, clear air, and sweet outlines of 
mountain, as we are with brick walls, black smoke, and 
level fields. This perfect familiarity rendered all such 
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scenes of natm-al beauty uiiexciting, if not indifferent to 
them, by lulliug and overwearying the imagination as 
far as it was concerned with such things ; but there was 
another kind of beauty which they found it required ef- 
fort to obtain, and which, when thoroughly obtained, 
seemed more glorious than any of this wild loveliness 
— the beauty of the human countenance and form. This, 
they perceived, could only be reached by continual exer- 
cise of virtue ; and it was in Heaven's sight, and theirs, 
all the more beautiful because it needed this self-denial 
to obtain it. So they set themselves to reach this, and 
having gained it, gave it their principal thoughts, and 
set it off with beautiful dress as beat they might. But 
making this their object, they were obliged to pass 
their lives in simple exercise and disciplined employ- 
ments. Living wholesomely, giving themselves no fever 
fits, either by fasting or over-eating, constantly in the 
open air, and full of animal spirit and physical power, 
they became incapable of every morbid condition of 
mentiU emotion. Unhappy love, disappointed ambition, 
spiritual despondency, or any other disturbing sensa. 
tion, had little power over the well-braced nerves, and 
healthy flow of the blood; and what bitterness might 
yet fasten on them was soon boxed or raced out of a boy, 
and Bi^un or woven out of a girl, or danced out of both. 
They had indeed their sorrows, true and deep, but still, 
more like children's sorrows than onrs, whetlier bursting 
into open cry of pain, or hid with shuddering under the 
veil, still passing over the sonl as clouds do over heaven, 
not sullying it, not mingling with it: — darkening it per- 
haps long or utterly, but still not becoming one with it, 
and for the most part passing away in dashing rain of 
tears, and leaving the man unchanged ; in nowise affect- 
ing, as our sorrow does, the whole tone of his thought 
and imagination thenceforward. 
How far our melancholy may be deeper aad vider 
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than theirs, in its roots and view, and therefore nobler, 
we shall consider presently ; but at all events, they had 
the advantage of us in being entirely free from all those 
dim and feverish sensations which result from unhealthy 
state of the body. I believe that a large amount of the 
dreamy and sentimental sadness, tendency to reverie, 
and general patheticalness of modern life results merely 
from derangement of stomach j holding to the Greek 
life the same relation that the feverish night of on adult 
does to a child's sleep. 

§ 15. Farther. The human beauty, which, whether in 
its bodily being or in imagined divinity, had become, 
for the reasons we have seen, the principal object of 
culture and sympathy to these Greeks, was, in its per- 
fection, eminently orderly, symmetrical, and tender. 
Hence, contemplating it constantly in this state, they 
could not but feel a proportionate fear of all that wtis 
disorderly, unbalanced, and rugged. Having trained 
their stoutest soldiers into a strength so delicate and 
lovely, that their white flesh, with their blood upon it, 
should look like ivory stained with purple ; * and having 
always ai'oimd them, in the motion and majesty of this 
beauty, enough for the full employment of their imagi- 
nation, they shrank with di-ead or hatred from all the 
mggedness of lower nature, — from the vn-inkled forest 
bark, the jagged hill-crest, and irregular, inorganic 
storm of sky ; looking to these for the most part as ad- 
verse powoi-s, and taking pleasure only in such portions 
of the lower world as were at once conducive to the rest 
and health of the human frame, and in harmony with 
the laws of its gentler beauty. 

§ 16. Thus, as far as I recollect, without a single ex- 
ception, every Homeric landscape, intended to be beau- 
tiful, is composed of a fountain, a meadow, and a shady 
grove. This ideal is very interestingly marked, as in- 
• Iliud. iv. 14L 
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tended for a perfect one, in the fifth book of the Odys- 
sey ; when Mercury himself stops for a moment, though 
on a niGBBag-e, to look at a landscape " which even an im- 
mortal mig-ht be glatldened to behold." This landscape 
consists of a cave covered with runuiuff vine, all bloom- 
ing into grapes, and snrronnded by a grove of alder, 
poplar, and sweet- smelling cypress. Four fountains of 
white (foaming) water, springing in siuxvssion (mark the 
orderlinesH), and close to one another, flow away in dif- 
ferent directions, through a meadow fidl of violets and 
parsley (parsley, to mark its moisture, being elsewhere 
called "marsh-uourislied," and associated with the lo- 
tus);* the air is perfumed not only by these violets 
and by the sweet cypress, but by Calypso's fii-e of finely 
chopped cedar wood, which sends a smoke as of incense, 
through the island; Calypso herself is singing; and 
finally, upon the trees are resting, or roosting, owls, 
hawks, and "long-tongued sea-crows." Whether these 
last are considered as a part of the ideal landscape, as 
marine singing -birds, I know not ; but the approval of 
Mercury appears to be elicited chiefly by the fountains 
and violet meadow. 

§ 17. Now the notable things in this description are, 
first, the evident subservience of the whole landscape to 
human comfort, to the foot, the taste, or the smell ; and, 
seconiUy, that throughout the passage there is not a 
single figurative word expressive of the things being in 
anywise other than plain grass, fruit, or flower. I have 
used the term "spring " of the fountains, because, with- 
out doubt. Homer means that they sprang forth brightly, 
having their source at the foot of the rocks (as copious 
fountains nearly always have) ; but Homer does not say 
" spring," he says simply flow, and uses only one word 
for " growing softly," or " richly," of the tall trees, the 
vine, and the violets. There is, however, some exprea- 
• Iliad, ii. 776. 
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aion of sympathy with the sea-birds ; he speaks of them 
in precisely the same terms, as in other places of naval 
nations, saying they " have care of the works of the 
sea." 

§ 18. K we g-lance throug-h the references to pleasajit 
landscape which occur in other parts of the Odyssey, we 
shall always be atmck by this quiet subjection of their 
every feature to human service, and by the excessive 
similarity in the scenes. Ferhaiis the spot intended, 
after this, to be moat perfect, may be the g-ai'den of 
Alciuous, where the principal ideas are, still more defi- 
nitely, order, symmetry, and fruitfulness ; the beds 
being duly ranged between rows of vines, which, as well 
aa the pear, apple, and fig-trees, bear fruit continually, 
some grapes being yet sour, while othera are getting 
black ; there are plenty of " orderly square beds of 
herVis," chiefly leeks, and two fountains, one running 
through the garden, and one under the pavement of the 
paliwe to a reservoir for the citizens. Ulysses, pausing 
to contemplate this scene, is described nearly in the 
same terms as Mercury pausing to contemplate the 
wilder meadow ; and it is interesting to observe, that, 
in spite of all Homer's love of sj-mmetry, the god's ad- 
miration is excited by the free fountains, wild violets, 
and wandering vine : but the mortal's, by the vines in 
rows, the leeks in betls, and the fountains in pipes. 

Ulysses has, however, one touching reason for loving 
vines in rows. His father hatl given him fifty rows for 
himself, when he was a boy, witli com between them 
(just as it now grows in Italy). Proving his identity 
afterwards to his father, whom he finds at work in his 
garden, " with thick gloves on, to keep his hands from 
the thome," he reminds him of these fifty rows of vines, 
and of the " thirteen pear-trees and ton apple-trees " 
which he had given him ; and Laertes faints upon his 
neck. 
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§ 19. If Ulysses had not been so mucli of a gardener, it 
might have been received as a sign of considerable feel- 
ing for landscape beauty, that, intending to pay the very 
highest poasible compliment to the Princess Nausicaa 
(and having indeed, the moment before, gravely asked 
her whether she was a goddess or not), he says that he 
feels, at seeing her, exactly as he did when he saw the 
young palm-tree growing- at Apollo's shrine at Delos. 
But I thiukthe taste for trim hedges and upright ti-unks 
has its usual influence over him here also, and that he 
merely means to tell the princess that she is delight- 
fully tall and straight. 

§ 20, The ptiucess is, however, pleased by his address, 
and tells him to wait outside the town, till she can speak 
to her father about him. The spot to which she directs 
him is another ideal piece of landscape, composed of a 
" beautiful grove of aspen poiilars, a fountain, Etnd a 
meadow," near the road-side ; in fact, as nearly as possi- 
ble, such a scene as meets the eye of the traveller every 
instant on the much-despised lines of road through low- 
land France ; for instance, on the railway between Arras 
and Amiens ; — scenes, to my mind, quite exquisite in 
the various grouping and grace of their innumerable 
poplar avenues, casting sweet, tremulous shadows over 
their level meadows and labyrinthine streams. We know 
that the princess means aspen poplars, because soon 
afterwai'ds we find her fifty maid-servants at the palace, 
all spinning, and in perpetual motion, compared to the 
" leaves of the tall poplar ; " and it is with exquisite 
feeling that it is mode afterwards * the chief tree in the 
groves of Proserpine; its light and quivering leafage 
having exactlj' the melancholy expression of fragility, 
faintness, and inconstancy which the ancients attributed 
to the disembodied spirit-f The likeness to the pop- 

• Odyssey, x. 510. 

t Compare the passage ia Dante referred to above, Chap. XII. ^ 6. 
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lars by the streama of Amiens is more marked etill in 
the Iliad, where the yomi^ Simois, struck by Ajax, falls 
to the earth " like au aspen that has grown in an irri- 
gated meadow, smooth-tniuked, the soft shoots spring- 
ing from its top, which some coach-making man has cnt 
down with his keen iron, that he may fit a wheel of it to 
a fiiir chariot, and it lies parching by the side of the 
stream," It is sufficiently notable that Homer, living in 
mountainous and rocky countries, dwells thus delight- 
edly on all the .//<(/ bits; and so I think invariably the 
inhabitants of mountain coimtries do, but the inhabi- 
tants of the plains do not, in any similar way, dwell de- 
lightedly on mountains. The Dutch painters are per- 
fectly contented with their flat fields and pollards: 
Hubens, though he had seen the Alps, usually composes 
his landscapes of a hiiyfield or two, plenty of pollards 
aud willows, a distant spire, a I>iitch house with a moat 
about it, a windmill, and a ditch. The Flemish sacred 
painters are the only ones who introduce mountains in 
the distance, as we shall see iiresently ; but rather in a 
formal way than with any appearance of enjoyment. So 
Shakspeare never speaks of mountains with the slight- 
est joy, but only of lowland flowers, fiat fields, and War- 
wickshire streams. And if we talk t-o the mountaineer, 
he will usually characterize his own country to us as a 
" pays afl'reux," or in some equivalent, perhaps even 
more violent, Oerman term : but the lowland peasant 
does not think his country frightful : he either will have 
no ideas beyond it, or about it ; or will think it a very 
perfect country, and be apt to regard auy deviation from 
its general principle of fiatneas with extreme disfavor ; 
as the Liucolushire farmer in Alton Locke : " I'll shaw 
. 'ee some'at like a field o' beans, I wool — none o' this 
here darned ups and downs o' hills, to shake a body's 
victuals out of hie inwards — all ao vhtt as a bara-door, 
for vorty mile on end — there's the country to live in 1 " 
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I tlo not Bay whether this be altogether right (though 
eertaiiily not wholly wrong), but it seema to me that 
there must be in the Bimple freshness and fniitfulness 
of level land, in its pale upright trees, ami gentle lapse 
of silent streams, enough for the satisfaction of the hu- 
man miud in general ; and I so far agree with Homer, 
that if I had to educate an artist to the full percep- 
tion of the meaning of the word " gracefulness " in laud- 
scape, I should send him neither to Italy nor to Greece, 
but simply to those poplar groves between Arras and 
Amiens. 

§ 21. Cut to return more definitely to our Homeric 
landscape. When it is perfect, we have, as in the above 
instances, the foliage and meadows together ; when im- 
perfect, it is always either the foliage or the meadow : 
pre-eminently the meadow, or arable field. Thus, mead- 
ows of asphodel are prepared for the happier dead : 
and even Orion, a hunter among the mountains in his 
lifetime, pursues the ghosts of beasts in those asphodel 
meadows after death.* So the sirens sing in a meadow; 
and throughout the Odyssey there is a general tendency 
to the depreciation of poor Ithaca, because it is rocty, 
and only fit for goats, and has " no meadows ; " for 
which i-eason Telemachus refuses Atrides's present of 
horaes, congratulating the Spartaji king at the same 
time on ruling over a plain which has " plenty of lotus 
in it, and rushes," with com and barley. Note this con. 
Btant dwelling on the marsh plants, or, at least, those 
which grow iu fiat and well-irrig'ated land, or beside 
Btreams : when Scamonder, for instance, is restrained by 
Vulcan, Homer says, very sorrowfully, tliat " all his 
lotus, and reeds, and rushes were burnt ; " and thus 
Ulysses, after being shipwrecked and nearly drowned, 
and beaten alwut the sea for many days and nights, on 
• Oiiyssey, xl. 571 ; xxiv. 13. Tlie eoucli of Ceres, with Homer's 
usual lai til fulness, Is mode of Apicughed field, v. 127. 
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raft and mast, at last getting ashore at the mouth of a 
large river, casts himself down first upon its rashix, and 
then, in thankfulness, kisses the " cornering land," as 
most opposed, in his heart, to the fruitless and devour- 
ing sea.* 

§ 22. In this same passage, also, wc find some peculiar 
eipressions of the delight which the Greeks had in trees, 
for, when Ulysses first comes in sight of land, which 
gladdens him, " as the reviving of a father from his 
sickness gladdens his children," it is not merely the sight 
of the land itself which gives him such pleasure, but of 
the " land and wood." Homur never throws away any 
words, at least in such a place as this ; and what in an- 
other poet would have been merely the fillin g; up of the 
deficient line with an otherwise useless word, is in him 
the expression of the general Greek sense, that land of 
luiy kind was in nowise grateful or acceptable till there 
was wood upon it {or com; but the com, in the flats, could 
not be seen so far as the black masses of forest ou the hill- 
sides), and that, as in being rushy and corn-giving, the 
low land, so in being woody, the high laud, was most 
grateful to the mind of the man who for days and nights 
had been wearied on the engulphing sea. And this 
general idea of wood and com, as the types of the fat- 
ness of the whole earth, is beautifully marked in another 
place of the Odyssey ,t where the sailors in a desert 
island, having no flour or corn to oS'er as a meat offering 
with their sacrifices, take the leaves of the trees, and 
scatter them over the burnt offering instead. 

§ 23. But still, every expression of the pleasure which 
Ulysses has in this landing and resting, contains un- 
interruptedly the reference to the utility and sensible 
pleasantness of all things, not to their beauty. After hia 
first grateful kiss given to the corn-growing land, he 
considers immediately how he is to pass the night: for 
■ Odyssey, v. 388. f Odyssey. lii. SS7. 
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some miniates hesitating whether it will be best to ex- 
pose himself to the misty chill from the riyer, or nm the 
risk of wild beasts in the wood. He decides for the 
wood, and finds in it a bower formed by a sweet and 
a wild olive-tree, interlacing their branches, or^ — perhaps 
more accurately translating Homer's intensely graphic 
expression — " changing their branches with each other " 
(it is very curious how often, in an entanglement of 
wood, one supposes the branches to belong to the wrong 
trees), and forming a "roof penetrated by neither rain, 
sun, nor wind. Under this Iiower Ulysses collects the 
" vain (or frustrate) ontpouringr of the dead leaves " — an- 
other exquisite expression, used elsewhere of useless 
grief or shediling of tears ; — and, having got enough 
together, makes his bed of them, and goes to sleep, 
ha%'ing covered himself up with them, " as embers are 
covered up with ashes." 

Nothing can possibly be more intensely possessive of 
the fads than this whole passage ; the sense of utter 
deadness and emptiness, and frustrate fall in the leaves; 
of dormant life in the human body, — the fire, anti heroism, 
and strength of it, lulled under the dead brown heap, as 
embers under ashes, and the knitting of interchanged 
and close strength of living boughs above. But there is 
not the smallest apparent sense of there being beaiiiy 
elsewhere than iu tlie human being. The wreathed 
wood is admired simply as being a perfect roof for it ; 
the fallen leaves only as being a perfect bed for it ; and 
there is literally no more excitement of emotion in 
Homer, as he describes them, nor does he expect us to 
be more excited or touched by hearing about them, than 
if he had been telling us how the chambermaid at t)iB 
Bull aired the four-poster, and put on two extra blankets. 

§ 24, Now, exactly this same contemplation of sub- 
servience to human use makes the Greek take some 
pleasure in rocks, when they assume one particular form. 
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but one only — that of a caw. They aro evidently qnite 
frightful tliinjja to him under any other condition, and 
most of all if they aro rough and jagged ; but if smooth, 
looking " sculptured," lite the aides of a ship, andfonn. 
iug a cave or shelter for him, he begins to think them 
endurable. Hence, associating the ideas of rich and 
sheltering wood, sea, becalmed and made useful as a port 
by projecting promontories of rock, and smoothed caves 
or grottos in the rocks themselves, we get the pleasant- 
est idea which the Greek could form of a lantlscape, next 
to a marsh with poplars in it ; not, indeed, if possible, 
ever to be without these last : thus, in commending the 
Cyclops' country as one possessed of every perfection, 
Homor first says : " They have soft marshy meadows 
neai' the sea, and good, rich, crumbling, ploughing-land, 
giviug fine deep crops, and vines always giving fruit i " 
then, " a port so quiet, that they have no ueed of ca- 
bles in it : and at the head of the port, a beaati- 
ful clear spring just under a cave, and aspen poplars all 
round it." * 

§ 25. This, it will be seen, is very nearly Homer's us- 
ual " ideal ; " but, going into the middle of the island, 
Ulysses comes on a rougher and less agreeable bit, 
though still fulfilling certain reqmred conditions of 
endui-ableueas ; a " cavo shaded with laurels," which, 
having no poplfLTs about it, is, however, meant to be 
somewhat frightful, and only fit to be inhabited by a 
Cyclops. So in the country of the Lfestrygons, Homer, 
preparing his reader gradually for something very dis- 
agreeable, represents the rocks as bare and " exposed to 
the sun ; " only with some smooth and slippery roads 
over them, by which the trucks bring down wood from 
the higher hills. Any one familiar with Swiss slopes of 

• Odyssey, Is. 132, &c. IlenPH Milton's 

" Prom haimted spring, and dale, 
SIdged with poplar pale." 
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hills must remember how often he has descended, some- 
times faster than was altogether intentioual, by these 
same slippery woodman's track roods. 

And thus, in general, whenever the landscape is in- 
tended to be lovely, it verges towards the ploughed lands 
and poplars ; or, at worst, to woody rocks ; but, if in- 
tended to be painful, the rocks are bare and "sharp." 
This last epithet, constantly used by Homer for moan- 
tains, does not altogether correspond, in Greek, to the 
English term, nor ia it intended merely to choi-acterize 
the sharp mountain snmmitsi for it never would be ap- 
plied simjily to the edge or point of a sword, but signi- 
fies rather " harsh," " bitter," or " painful," being applied 
habitually to fate, death, and in Od. ii. 333, to a halter ; 
and, as expressive of general objectionableness and un. 
pleasantness, to all high, ilangerous, or peaked moun- 
tains, as the Maloian promontory (a much dreaded one), 
the crest of Parnassus, the Tereian mountain, and a grim 
or untoward, though, by keeping off the force of the sea, 
protective, rock at the mouth of the Jartlanus ; as well 
as habitually to inaccessible or impregnable fortresses 
built on heights. 

§ 2(i. In all this I cannot too strongly mark the utter 
absence of any trace of the feeling for what we call the 
picturesque, and the constant dwelling of the writer's 
mind on what was available, pleasant, or useful ; his 
ideas respecting all landscape being not uncharacteris- 
tically summed, finally, by Pallas herself ; when, meeting 
Ulysses, who after his long wandering does not recog- 
nize his own country, and meaning to describe it as 
politely and soothingly as possible, she says : * — " This 
Ithaca of ours is, indeed, a rough country enough, and 
not good for driving in; but, still, things might be 
worse : it has plenty of com, and good wine, and alwayu 
rain, and soft nourishing dew ; and it has good feeding 

• OdyBsey, liii. 230, &c. 
16 
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ft>r goats and oxen, and all manner of wooil, and springs 
tit to drink at aU the year round." 

We shall see presently how the hlundoring, pseudo- 
picturesque, pseudo -classical minds of Claude and the 
Renaissance landscape paintere, wholly missing Homer's 
practical common sense, and equally incapable of feel- 
ing the quiet natural grace and sweetness of his aspho- 
del meadows, tender aspen poplars, or i-unning vines, — 
fastened on his/xw/sand caves, as the only available feat- 
ures of his scenery ; and appointed the type of " classi- 
cal landscape" thenceforward to consist in a bay of in- 
sipid sea, and a rock with a hole through it.* 

§ 27. It may indeed be thought that I am assuming 
too hEistily that this was the general view of the Greeks 
respecting landscape, because it was Homer's. But I 
believe the true muid of a nation, at any period, is 
always best ascertainable by examining that of its great- 
est men ; and that simpler and truer results will be at- 
tainable for us by simply comparing Homer, Dante, and 
Walter Scott, than by attempting (what my limits must 
have rendered absurdly inadequate, and in which, also, 
both my time and knowledge must have failed me) an 
analysis of the landscape in the range of contemporary 
literature. All that I can do, is to state the general im- 
pression which has been made upon me by my desultory 
reading, and to mark accurately the grounds for this im- 
pression, in the works of the greatest men. Now it is 
quite true that in others of the Greeks, especially in 
jEschylus and Aristophanes, there is infinitely more of 
modem feeling, of pathetic fallacy, love of picturesque 
or beautiful form, and other such elements, than there is 
in Homer; but then these appear to me just the parts of 
them which were not Greek, the elements of their minda 

■ Ediimted. ns we sball see hereafter, first Id this school. Turner 
gave the hackneyed composition a BtruDge power aud fresliocss, in his 
Glaucus and Scjlla. 
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by which (as one division of the human race always must 
be with subsequent ones) they are connected with the 
mediJEvals and modems. And without doubt, in his in- 
fluence over future mankind. Homer is eminently the 
Greek of Greeks ; if I were to associate any one with 
him it woukl be Herodotus, and I believe all I have said 
of the Homeric landscape will be found equally true of 
the Herodotean, as assuredly it will be of the Platonic ; 
the contempt, which Plato sometimes expresses by the 
mouth of Socrates, for the country in general, except so 
far as it is shady, and has cicadas and running streams 
to make pleasant noises in it, being almost ludicrous. 
But Homer is the great type, and the more notable one 
because of his influence on Virgil, and, through him, on 
Dante, and all the after ages : and in like manner, if we 
can get the abstract of mediieval landscape out of Dante, 
it will serve us as well as if we had read all the songs of 
the troubatiours, and help us to the farther changes in 
derivative temper, down to all modem time. 

§ 28. I think, therefore, the rtiader may safely accept 
the conclusions about Greek landscape which I have got 
for him out of Homer ; and in these he will certainly 
perceive something very different from the usual imagi- 
nations we form of Greek feelings. We think of the 
Greeks as poetical, ideal, imaginative, in the way that 
a modem poet or novelist is; supposing that their 
thoughts about their mythology and world were as vi- 
sionary and artificial as ours are : but I think the pas- 
sages I have quoted show that it was not so, although it 
may be difficult for us to apprehend the strange min- 
glings in them of the elements of faith, which, in onr 
days, have been blended with other parts of human nat- 
ure in a totally diS'erent guise. Perhaps the Greek 
mind may be best imagined by taking, as its ground- 
work, that of a good, conscientious, but illiteratQ, Scotch 
Presbyterian Border farmer of a century or two back. 
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haviDg perfect faith in the bodily appearances of Satan 
aud his imps ; and in all kelpies, brownies, and fairies. 
Substitute for the indignant terrors in this man's mind, 
a general persuasion of the Dwinth/, more or less benefi- 
cent, yet fuultful, of all these beings ; that is to say, take 
away his belief in the demoniacal malignity of the fallen 
Bpiiitual world, and lower, in the same degree, his con- 
ceptions of the angelical, retaining for him the same 
firm faith in both; keep hie ideas about flowers and 
beautiful scenery much aa they are.^hia delight in 
regular ploughed land and meadows, and a neat garden 
(only with rows of gooseberry bushes instead of vines,) 
being, in all probability, about accurately representative 
of the feelings of Ulysses : then, let the military spirit 
that is in him, glowing against the Border forager, or 
the foe of old Floddeu and Che\'y-Chase, be made more 
[tiincipal, with a higher sense of nobleness in soldier- 
ship, not as a careless excitement, but a knightly duty : 
aud increased by high cultivation of every personal 
(inality, not of mere shaggy strength, but graceful 
strength, aided by a softer climate, and educated in all 
proper harmony of sight and sound : finally, instead of 
an informed Christian, suppose him to have only the 
patriarchal Jewish knowledge of the Deity, and even 
this obscured by tradition, but still thorouglily solemn 
and faithful, requiring his continual service as a priest 
of burnt sacrifice and meat offering ; and I think we shall 
get a pretty close approximation to the vital being of a 
true old Greek ; some slight difference still existing in 
a feeling which the Scotch farmer would have of a pleas- 
antness in blue hills and running streams, wholly want- 
ing in the Greek mind ; and perhaps also some differ- 
ence of views on the subjects of truth and honesty. But 
the main points, the easy, athletic, strongly logical and 
argumentative, yet fanciful and credulous, characters of 
mind, would be very similar in both ; and the most 
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seriouB change in the substance of the stuff among the 
modifications above siiggeated aa necessary to tiirn the 
Hcot into the Greek, is that effect of softer climate and 
aun'ounding luxury, inducing the practice of various 
forms of polished art, — the more polished, becaiase the 
practical and realistic tendency of the Hellenic mind (if 
my interpretation of it be right) would quite prevent it 
from taking pleasure in any irregulai-ities of form, or 
imitations of the weeda and wildnesses of that mountain 
nature with which it thought itself bora to contend. In 
its utmost refinement of work, it sought eminently for 
orderliness ; carried the principle of the leeks in squares, 
and fountains in pipes, perfectly out in its streets and 
temples ; formalized whatever decoration it put into its 
minor architectiunl mouldings, and reserved its whole 
heart and jjower to represent the action of living men, or 
gods, though not unconscious, meanwhile, of 

"Tbeeimplc. the sincere delight; 
The habitual scene of hill and dale, 
Tho rural herds, the venial gale ; 
The tangled vetches' purple bloom : 
The fragrance of the bean'a perfume. — 
Theirs, theirs alone, who cultivate the soil, 
And. driak the cup of thirst, and eat the bread of tolL" 
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OF MEDI-EVAL LANDilCAPE :— FIBST, THE FIELDS. 

§ 1. In our examiBation of the spirit of classical land- 
scape, we were obliged to confine oureelvea to what is 
left to 118 in written description. Some interesting re- 
sults might indeed have been obtained by examining the 
Egj'ptian and Ninevite landscape sculptui-e, but in no- 
wise coneliisive enough to be worth the pains of the in- 
quiry ( for the landscape of sculpture is necessarily con- 
tined in range, and usually inexpressive of the complete 
feelings of the workman, being introduced rather to ex- 
plain the place and circumstances of events, than for its 
own Bake. In the Middle Ages, however, the case is 
widely different. We have written landscape, sculptured 
landscape, and painted landscape, all bearing iraited tes- 
timony to the tone of the national mind in almost every 
remarkable locality of Europe. 

§ 2. That testimony, taken in its breadth, is very curi- 
ously conclusive. It marks the mediseval mind as agree- 
ing altogether with the ancients, in holding that flat 
land, brooks, and groves of aspens, compose the pleas- 
ant places of the earth, and that rocks and mountains 
are, for inhabitation, altogether to be reprobated and 
detested; bnt as disagreeing with the classical mind 
totally in this other most important respect, that the 
pleasant flat land is never a ploughed field, nor a rich 
iotus meadow good for pasture, but ijarden ground cov- 
ered with flowers, and divided by fragrant hedges, with 
a castle in the middle of it. The aspens are delighted 
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in, not because they are good for " coach-making men " 
to make cart-wheels of, but because they are shady and 
graceful ; and the fruit - trees, covered with delicious 
fruit, uspecially apple and orange, occupy still more im- 
portant positions in the scenery. Singing-birda— not 
" sea-crows," but nightingales* — perch on every bough -. 
and the ideal occupation of mankind is not to cultivate 
either the garden or the meadow, but to gather roses and 
eat oranges in the one, and ride out hawking over the 
other. 

Finally, mountain scenery, though considered as dis- 
agreeable for general inhabitation, is always introduced 
as being proper to meditate in, or to encourage com- 
munion with higher beings ; and in the ideal landscape 
of daily life, mountains are considered agreeable things 
enough, so that they be far enough away. 

In this great change there are three vital points to be 
noticed. 

The first, the disdain of agricultural pursuits by the 
nobility ; a fatal change, and one gradually bringing 
about the ruin of that nobility. It is ex- , , -. 
pressed in the medieval landscape by the «■! cii«rac[«ri: 

■ L^ 1 n J L .■ 1. 7 !■ Pride In irtletiCTf. 

eminently pleasurable and horticultural 
character of everything; by the fences, hedges, castle 
walls, and masses of useless, but lovely flowers, espe- 
cially roses. The knights and ladies are represented 
always as singing, or making love, in these pleasant 
places. The idea of setting an old knight, like Laertes 
(whatever his state of fallen fortune), " with thick gloves 
on to keep his hands from the thorns," to prune a row 
of vines, would have been regarded as the most mon- 
strous violation of the decencies of life ; and a senator, 

•The peculiar dislike felt by the mediffvala for Ihefcn.ls so in- 
tereslitig a subject of inquiry, lliat I Imve reserved it for separate 
discussion In another work, in present preparation, '■ Harbors of Eng- 
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once detected in thu home employments of Cincinnatas, 
could, I sniipose, henceforward hartUy have api)eared in 
society. 

The aeeoiid vital point is the evidence of a more sen- 
timental enjoyment of external natui'e. A Greek, wieh- 

, Poetical Ob- "^^ really to enjoy himself, shut himself 
scrvflnce ot IK- iuto a beautiful atrium, with an excellent 
dinner, and a society of philosophical or 
musical friends. But a medireval knight went into his 
pleasance, to gather roses and hear the birds sing ; or 
rode out hunting or hawking. His evening feast, 
though riotous enough sometimes, was not the height 
of his day's enjoyment; and if the attractions of the 
world are to be shown typically to him, as opposed to 
the horrors of death, they are never represented by a 
full feast in a chamber, but by a delicate dessert in an 
orange grove, with musicians under the trees ; or & ride 
on a May morning, hawk on fist. 

This change is evidently a healthy, and a very inter- 
esting one. 

The third vital point is the marked sense that this 
hawking and apple - eating are not altogether right ; 
I ». B. DiMarbed that thcro IB Something else to be done in 
conicionca. j]jg world than that i and that the moun- 

tains, as opposed to the pleasant garden-gionnd, are 
places where that other something may best be learned; 
— which is evidently a piece of infinite and new respect 
for the mountains, and another healthy change in the 
tone of the human heart. 

Let us glance at the signs and various results of these 
changes, one by one. 

The two first named, evil and good as they are, are 
very closely connected. The more poetical delight in 
ostemal nature proceeds just from the tact 
that it is no longer looked upon with the 
eye of the farmer; and in proportion as 
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the herbs and flowers cease to be regarded as useful, they 
are felt to be charming. Leeks are not now the moat 
important objecta in the garden, but lilies and roses ; 
the herbage which a Greek would have looked at only 
with a view to the number of horses it would feed, is 
regarded by the mediffival knight as a green carpet for 
fair feet to dance upon, and the beauty of its softness 
and color is proportionally felt by him; while the brook, 
which the Greek rejoiced to dismiss into a reservoir 
under the palace threshold, would be, by the mediteval, 
distributed into pleasant pools, or forced into fountains ; 
and regarded alternately as a mirror for fair faces, and a 
witchery to ensnare the sunbeams and the rainbow. 

And this change of feeling involves two others, very 
important. ^Vhen the flowers and grass were regarded 
as means of life, and therefore (as the ,i.g Lcgedeanim 
thoughtful laborer of the soil must always gnoi'nae to God. 
regard them) with the reverence due to those gifts of 
God which were most necessary to his existence; al- 
though tlieir own beauty was less felt, their proceeding 
from the Divine hand was more seriously acknowledged, 
and the herb yielding seed, and fruit-tree yielding fruit, 
though in themselves less admired, were yet solemnly 
connected in the heart with the reverence of Ceres, 
Pomona, or Pan. But when the sense of those necessary 
beauties was more or less lost, among the upper classes, 
by the delegation of the art of husbandry to the hands 
of the peasant, the flower and fruit, whose bloom or rich- 
ness thus became a mere source of pleasure, were re- 
garded with less solemn sense of the Divine gift in them ; 
and were converted rather into toys than treasures, 
chance gifts forgayety, rather than promised rewards of 
labor ; so that while the Greek could hardly have trod- 
den the formal furrow, or plucked the clusters from the 
trellised vine, without reverent thoughts of the deities 
of field and leaf, who gave the seed to fructify, and 
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the bloom to darken, the medieeval knight plucked the 
violet to wreathe in hia ladj"'8 hair, or strewed the idle 
rose on the tui'f at her feet, with little sense of anything 
in the nature that gave them, but a frail, accidental, in- 
voluntary exuberaneo ; while also the Jewish samficial 
system being now done away, aa well as the Pagan my- 
thology, and, with it, the whole conception of moat oflFer- 
ing or first-fruits offering, the chiefest seriousuess of all 
tho thoughts connected with the gifts of nature faded 
h'om the minds of the classes of men concerned with art 
and literature ; while the peasant, reduced to serf level, 
was incapable of imaginative thought, owing to his want 
of general cultivation. But on the other hand, exactly 
in proportion as the idea of definite spiritual presence 
in material nature was lost, the mysterious sense of un- 
account(d>1e life in the things themselves would be in- 
creased, and the mind would instantly be laid open to 
all those currents of fallacious, but pensive and pathetic 
sympathy, which we have seen to be characteristic of 
modem times. 

Farther : a singular difference would necessarily result 
from the far greater loneliness of baronial life, deprived 

as it was of all interest in agricultural 
MosedbyeiKorcfld pursuits. The palace of a Greek leader in 

early times might have gardens, fields, and 
farms around it, but was sure to be near some busy city 
or sea-port : in later times, the city itself became the 
principal dwelling-place, and the country was visited 
only to see how the farm went on, or traversed in a line 
of march. Far other was the life of the mediieval boron, 
nested on hia solitary jnt of crag ; entering into cities 
only occasionally for some grave political or warrior's 
purpose, and. for the most part, passing the years of his 
life in lion-like isolation -. the village inhabited by his 
retainers straggling indeed about the slopes of the rocks 
at his feet, but his own dwelling standing gloomily 
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apart, between them and the uncompanionable elouda, 
cummanding, from sunset to sunrise, the blowing flame 
of some calm unvoyaged river, and the endless undu- 
lation of the untraversable hills. How different must 
the thoughts about nature have been, of the noble who 
lived among the bright marble porticos of the Greek 
groups of temple or palace, — in the midst of a plain 
covered with com and olives, and by the shore of a 
sparkling and freighted sea, — fi-om those of the master 
of some mountain promontory in the green receases 
of Noiihem Em-ope, watching night by uight, from 
amongst his heaps of storm-broken stone, rounded into 
towers, the lightning of the lonely sea flash round the 
wands of Hailech, or the mists chaiiging their shapes 
forever, among the changeless pines, that fringe the 
crests of Jura. 

Nor was it without similar effect on the minds of men 
that their jom-neyings and pilgrimages became more 
frequent than those of the Greek, the ex- ^ ,. Aud freqoeni 
tent of ground traversed in the course of i'"b^"|«*- 
them larger, and the mode of travel more companionless. 
To the Greek, a voyage to Egypt, or the Hellespont, 
was the subject of lasting fame and fable, and the forests 
of the Danube and the rocks ol Sicily closed for him the 
gates of the intelligible world. What parts of that nar- 
row world he crossed were crossed with fleets or armies ; 
the camp always populous on the plain, and the ships 
drawn in cautious symmetry ai'ound the shore. But to 
the mediieval knight, from Scottish moor to Syiian sand, 
the world was one great exercise ground, or field of ad- 
venture ; the staunch pacing of his charger penetrated 
the pathlessness of outmost forest, and sustained the 
RultrinesB of the most secret desert. Frequently alone, 
—or, if accompanied, for the most part only by retainers 
of lower rank, incapable of entering into complete sym- 
pathy with any of his thoughts, — he must have been 
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compelled often to enter into dim companionship with 
the silent nuture around him, and moat assuredly some- 
times have talked to the wayside flowera of his love, and 
to the fading clouds of hia ambition. 

§ 10. But, on the other hand, the idea of retirement 
from the world for the sake of self mortification, of com- 
ADrerfoimoiiD- ^^^ "^^^^ demoDS, or communion with an- 
'"''^ gels, and with their King,— authoritative- 

ly commended as it was to all men by the continual 
practice of Christ himself,— gave to all mountain soli- 
tude at once a sanctity and a terror, iu the Mediieval 
mind, which were altogether different from anything 
that it had possessed in the un-Ghristian periods. On 
the one side, there was an idea of sanctity attached to - 
rocky wildemesa, because it had always been among 
hills that the Deity had manifested himself most in- 
timately to men, and to the hills that His saints had 
nearly always retired for meditation, for especial com- 
munion with Him, and to prepare for death. Men 
acquainted with the history of Moses, alone at Horeb, 
or with Israel at Sinai, — of Elijah by the brook Cherith, 
and in the Horeb cave ; of the deaths of Moses and 
Aaron on Hor and NgIhj; of the preparation of Jeph- 
thah's daughter for her death among the Judea Moun- 
tains ; of the continual retirement of Christ Himself to 
the mountains for prayer. His temptation in the desert 
of the Dead Sea, His sermon on the hills of Capernaum. 
His transfiguration on the crest of Tabor, and His even- 
ing and morning walks over Olivet for the four or five 
days preceding His cnicifixion, — were not likely to look 
with irreverent or unloving eyes upon the blue hills 
that girded their golden horizon, or drew upon them the 
mysterious cloutls out of the height of the darker heaven. 
But with this imprLission of their greater sauctity was 
involved also that of a peculiar terror. In all this, — 
their haunting by the memories of prophets, the pres- 
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enoes of angels, and the everlasting thoaghta and words 
ol the Kedeemer, — the moimtain ranges seemed separ- 
ated from the active world, and only to be fitly ap 
proached by heaiis which were condemnatory of it. 
Just in so much as it appeared necessary for the nobles! 
men to retire to the hill-receases before their missions 
could be accomplished or their spirits perfected, in so 
far did the daily world seem by comparison to be pro- 
nounced profane and dangerous ; and to those who loved 
that world, and its work, the mountains were thus voice- 
ful with perpetual rebuke, and necessarily contemplated 
with a kind of pain aud fear, such as a man engrossed 
by vanity feels at being by some accident forced to hear 
a startling sermou, or to assist at a fimerid service. 
Every association of this kind was deepened by the 
practice aud the precept of the time ; and thousands of 
hearts, which might otherwise have felt that there was 
loveliness in the wild landscape, shrank from it in dread, 
because they knew that the mouk retired to it for pen- 
ance, and the hermit for contemplation. The horror 
which the Greek had felt for hills only when they were 
uninhabitable and barren, attached itself now to many 
of the sweetest spots of earth ; the feeling was conquered 
by political interests, but never by admiration ; military 
ambition seized the frontier rock, or maintained itself in 
the unassailable pass ; but it was only for their punish- 
ment, or in their despair, that men consented to tread 
the crocused slopes of the Chartreuse, or the soft glades 
and dewy pastures of Vallombroaa. 

§ 11. In all these modifications of temper and principle 
there appears much which tends to passionate, affection- 
ate, or awe-struck observance of the features of natural 
scenery, closely resembling, in all but this superstitious 
dread of mountains, our feelings at the jiresent day. 
But one character which the mediievals had iu common 
with the ancients, and that exactly the most eminent 
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character in both, opposed itself stecidily to all the foel 
lags we have hitherto been exomining.^the admiration, 
namely, and constant watchfulness, of human beauty. 
Exercised iu nearly the same manner aa the Greeks, 
from their youth upwanls, their countenances were cast 
even in a higher mould \ for, although somtswhat less 
regular in feature, and affected byminglings of Northern 
bluutness and stolidity of general expression, together 
with greater thinness of lip and shaggy formlessness of 
brow, these less aculpturesque features were, neverthe- 
less, touched with a seriousness and reiinemeut proceed- 
ing first from the modes of thought inculcated by the 
Christian religion, and secondly from their more ro- 
mantic and various life. Hence a degree of personal 
beauty, both male and female, was attaineil in the Middle 
Ages, with which classical periods could show nothing 
for a moment comparable -, and this beauty was set forth 
by the most perfect splendor, united with grace, in 
di'ess, which the human race have hitherto invented. 
The strength of their art-genius was directed in great 
l>art to this object ; and theia- beat workmen and most 
brilliant fanciers were employed in wreathing the mail 
or embroidering the robe. The exquisite arts of enamel- 
ling and chasing metal enabled them to make the armor 
as radiant and delicate as the plumage of a tropical 
bird ; and the most various and vivid imaginations were 
displayed in the alternations of color, and fiery freaks of 
form, on shield and crest ; so that of all the beautiful 
things which the eyes of men could fall upon, in the world 
about them, the most beautifid must have been a young 
knight riding out in morning sunshine, and in faithful 
hope. 

" His broad, clear brow in sunlight glowed ; 
On burnislied hooves his war-horse trode j 
Prom UDderneath IiIb helmet flowed 
His coal-black curlfi, as on he rode. 
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All in the blue, unclouded weather, 
Thick ji!welled shone the saddle leather ; 
The helmet and the lielmet tmther 
Burned like one burninR flame together ; 
And the gemmy bridlo glittered free, 
Like to some branch of Blurs we Bee 
Hung in the goldea galaxy." 

Now, the efiTect of this Buperb presence of htunaD 
beauty on men iii general was, exactly aa it had been in 
Greek timea, first, to turn their thoughts | «. b. cm tm 
and glances in great part away from all ^'"°™ beauy. 
other beauty but that, and to make the grass of the field 
take to them always more or less the aspect of a carpet 
to dance upon, a lawn to tilt upon, or a serviceable crop 
of hay ; and, secondly, in what attention they paid to 
this lower nature, to make them dwell esclusively on 
what was graceful, symmetrical, and bright in color. All 
that was rugged, rough, dark, wild, unterminated, they 
rejected at once, as the domain of " salvage men " and 
monstrous giants: all that they admired was tender, 
bright, balanced, enclosed, symmetrical — only symmetri- 
cal in the noble and free sense : for what wo modems call 
" symmetry," or " balance," differs as much from medi- 
EBTal symmetry as the poise of a grocer's scales, or the 
balance of an Egyptian mummy with its hands tied to 
its sides, does from the balance of a knight on his horse, 
striking with the battle-axe, at the gallop ; the mummy's 
balance looking wonderfully perfect, and yet sure to be 
one-sided if you weigh the dast of it, — the knight's 
balance swaying and changing like the wind, and yet as 
tme and accurate as the laws of life. 

And this love of symmetry was still farther enhanced 
by the peculiar duties required of art at the time ; for, in 
order to fit a flower or leaf for inla>-ing in 
armor, or showmg clearly m glass, it was csi euwrnmem of 
absolutely necessary to take away its com- 
plexity, and reduce it to the condition of a disciplined 
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and orderly pattern; and this the more, because, for 
all military purjjoses, the device, whatever it was, had to 
be distinctly intelligible at estreme distance. That it 
nhould be a good imitation of nature, when seen near, 
was of no moment ; but it was of highest moment that 
when first the knight's banner flashed in the sun at the 
turn of the mountain road, or rose, torn and bloody, 
through the drift of the battle dust, it should still be 
discernible what the bearing was. 

" At lengtli, llie freshening western bloat 
Aside Ibe sliroud of buttle cast ; 
And first the ridge of mingled apetm 
Above the hrlglitcnlng cluud appears ; 
And in tlic smoke Ibc peunons tiew, 
As in the Btorm the while sea-mew ; 
Tlien marked Lbey, dasliiog broad and far 
The broken billows of Ihc war. 
Wide raged the battle ou Che plain ; 
Spears shook, and falchions flaslicd amaio ; 
Fell England's arrow-flight like rain ; 
Crests rose, and stooped, and rose again, 

Wild and disorderly. 
Amidst the scene of tumult, high. 
They taiB Lord Marrnion' a falcon Jly, 
And tlaiiilew TujMaU'M banjter white. 
And EdmuTid Iloieard't lion bright." 

It was needed, not merely that they should see it was 
a falcon, but Lord Marmion's falcon ; not only a lion, but 
the Howard's lion. Hence, to the one imperative end ot 
itdellvfibility, every minor resemblance to nature was sac- 
rificed, and above all, the curved, which are chiefly the con- 
fusing lines ; so that the straight, elongated back, doubly 
elongated tail, projected and separate claws, and other 
rectilinear unnatnralnesses of form, became the means by 
which the leopard was, in midst of the mist and storm of 
battle, distinguished from the dog, or the lion from the 
wolf; the most admirable fierceness and vitality being. 
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in spite of these necessary changes (so often shallowly 
sneered at by the modem workman), obtained by the old 
designer. 

Fai^ther, it was necessaiy to the brilliant harmony of 
color, and clear setting forth of everything, that all con- 
fueing shadows, all dim and doubtful lines should be 
rejected: hence at once an utter denial of natural appear- 
auces by the great body of workmen ; and a calm rest 
in a practice of representation which would make either 
boar or lion blue, scai'let, or golden, according to the 
device of the kuight, or the need of such and such a 
color in that place of the pattern ; and which wholly 
denied that any substance ever cast a shadow, or was 
affected by any kind of obscurity. 

All this was in its way, and for its end, absolutely 
right, admirable, and delightful ; and those who despise 
it, laugh at it, or derive no pleasure from nuri*™. 

it, are utterly ignorant of the highest tnncciimtc render- 
principles of art, and are mero tyros and °^° " 
beginners in the pi-actice of color. But, admirable 
though it might be, one necessary result of it was a 
farther withdrawal of the obsei-vation of men fi'om the 
refined and subtle beauty of nature ; so that the work- 
man who first was led to think Uffhfly of natural beauty, 
as being subservient to human, was next led to think 
maccarately of natural beauty, because he had continu- 
ally to alter and simplify it for his practical purposes. 

§ 15. Now, assembling all these different sources of 
the peculiar meditBval feeling towards nature in one 
view, we have : 



1st. Love of the garden instead of love of the form, lead- 
ing to a sentimental coutemplatiou of nature, in- 
stead of a practical and agricultiu'al one. (§§ 3, 
4,6.) 

2d. Loss of sense of actual Divine presence, leading to 
17 
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fancies of fallacious animation, in herbs, flowers, 
clouds, Ac. {§ 7.) 

3d. Perpetual, and more or less undisturbed, companion- 
ship with wild nature- (§§ 8, 9.) 

ith. Apprehension of demoniacal and angelie presence 
among mountains, leading to a reverent dread of 
them. (§ 10.) 

6th. Frincipalness of delight in human beauty, leading 
to comparative contempt of natural objects. (§ IL) 

6th. Consequent love of order, light, intelligibility, and 
symmetry, leading to dislike of the wildnesB, dark- 
ness, and mystery of nature. (§ 12.) 

7th. Inaccuracy of observance of nature, induced by the 
habitual practice of change on its forms. (§ 13.) 

From these mingled elements, we should necessarily 
expect to find restiltiug, as the characteristic of mediseval 
landscape art, compared with Greek, a for higher senti- 
ment about it, and affection for it, more or less subdued 
by still greater respect for the loveliness of man, and 
therefore subordinated entirely to human intereste ; 
mingled with curious traces of terror, piety, or supersti- 
tion, and cramped by various formalisms, — some wise 
and necessary, some feeble, and some exhibiting needless 
ignorance and inaccuracy. 

Under these lights, let us examine the facts. 

% 16. The landscape of the Middle Ages is represented 
in a central manner by the illuminations of the MS8. of 
Romances, executed about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Ou one side of these stands the earlier landscape 
work, more or less treated as simple decoration ; on the 
other, the later landscape work, becoming more or less 
affected with modem ideas and modes of imitation. 

These central fifteenth -century landscapes are almost 
invariably composed of a grove or two of tall trees, a 
winding river, and a castle, or a garden : the peculiar 
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feature of both these last being trimness ; the artist 
always dwelling especially on the fences ; wreathing the 
espaliers indeed prettily with sweet-brier, and putting 
pots of orange-trees on the tops of the walls, but taking 
great care that there shall be no loose bricks in the one, 
nor broken stakes in the other,^the trouble and ceaseless 
warfare of the times having rendered security one of the 
first elements of pleasantness, and making it impossible 
for any artist to conceive Paradise but as surrounded by 
a moat, or to distinguish the road to it better than by 
its narrow wicket gate, and watchful porter. 

§ 17. One of these landscapes is thus described by 
Macaulay : " We have an exact square, enclosed by the 
rivers Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel, and Euphrates, each with 
a convenient bridge in the centre ; rectangular beds of 
flowers ! a long canal neatly bricked and railed in s the 
tree of knowledge, clipped like one of the limes behind 
the Tuileries, standing in the centre of the grand alley ; 
tlie snake turned round it, the man on the right hand, 
the woman on the left, and the beasts drawn up in an 
exact circle round them." 

All this is perfectly true ; and seems in the description 
very cui-iously foolish. The only curious folly, however, 
in the matter is the exquisite na'icelc of the historian, in 
supposing that the quaint landscape indicates iu the 
understanding of the painter so marvellous an inferior- 
ity to hia own ; whereas, it is altogether his own wit 
that is at fault, in not comprehending that nations, 
whose youth had been decimated among the sands and 
serpents of Syria, knew probably nearly as much about 
Eastern scenery as youths trained in the schools of the 
modem RoyaJ Academy ; and that this curious symme- 
try was entirely syml)olic, only more or less modified by 
the various instincts wMch I have traced above. Mr. 
Macaulay is evidently quite unaware that the serpent 
with the human head, and body twisted round the tree. 
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was the imivereaUy accepted symbol of the evil angel, 
from the dawn of art up to Michael Angelo ; that the 
greatest sacred artists invEii-iably place the man on the 
one side of the tree, the woman on the other, in order to 
denote the enthroned and Imlanced dominion about to 
fall by temptation j that the beasts are ranged {when 
they are so, though this is much more seldom the case,) 
in a circle round them, expressly to mark that they were 
then not wild, but obedient, intelligent, and orderly 
beasts ; and that the four rivers are trenched and en- 
closed on the four sides, to maik that the waters which 
now wander in waste, and destroy in fury, had then for 
their principal office to " water the garden " of God. 
The description is, however, sufficiently apposite and in- 
teresting, as bearing upon what I have noted respecting 
the eminent yWi<v-loTing spirit of the medisevals. 

§ 18. Together with this peculiar formality, we find an 
infinite delight in drawing pleasant flowers, always ar- 
ticulating and outlining them completely ; the sky is 
always blue, having only a few delicate white clouds in 
it, and in the distance are blue mountains, very far away, 
if the landscape is to be simply delightful ; but brought 
near, and divided into quaint overhanging rocks, if it is 
intended to be meditative, or ajtlace of saintly seclusion. 
But the whole of it always, — flowers, castles, brooks, 
clouds, and rocks, — subordinate to the human figures in 
the foreground, and painted for no other end than that 
of explaining their adventures and occupations, 

§ lit. Before the idea of lamlscape had been thus far 
developed, the representations of it had been purely typ- 
ical ; the objects which had to be shown in order to ex- 
plain the scene of the event, being firmly ontlined, 
usually on a pure golden or chequered color background, 
not on sky. The change from the golden background, 
(characteristic of the finest thirteenth century work) and 
the colored chequer (which in like manner belongs to 
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the finest fourteenth), to the blue sky, gimlated to the 
horizon, takes place early in the fifteenth century, and is 
the crisis of change in the spirit of mediaaval art. 
Strictly speaking, we might divide the art of Christian 
times into two great masses^Sj-mbulic and Imitative ; 
— the symbolic, reaching from the earliest periods down 
to the close of the fourteenth century, and the imitative 
from that close to the present time ; and, then, the most 
important circumstances indicative of the culminating 
point, or turn of tide, would be this of the change from 
chequered background to sky background. In a Plate, 
representing the tree of knowledge, taken from a some- 
what late thirteenth century Hebrew manuscript (Ad- 
ditional 11,639) in the British Museum, ia illustrated 
Mr. Mocaulay's " serpent turned round the tree," tmd the 
mode of introducing the chequer background, will enable 
the reader better to understand the peculiar feeling of 
the period, which no more intended the formal walls or 
streams for an imitative representation of the Garden of 
Eden, than these chequers for an imitation of sky. 

§ 20. The moment the sky is introduced (and it is 
curious how perfectly it is done ai once-, many manu- 
scripts presenting, in alternate pages, chequered back- 
grounds, and deep blue skies exquisitely gradated to the 
horizon) — the moment, I say, the sky is introduced, the 
spirit of art becomes for evermore changed, aud thence- 
forward it gradually proposes imitation more and more 
a.s an end, until it reaches the Tumerian landscape. 
This broad division into two schools would therefore be 
the most true and accurate we could emjiloy, but not the 
most convenient. For the great mediaeval art lies in a 
chister about the culminating point, including symbol- 
ism on one side, and imitation on the other, and extend- 
ing lite a radiant cloud upon the mountain peak of 
ages, partly down both sides of it, from the year 1200 to 
1600 i the brightest part of the cloud leaning a little 
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backwards, and poising itself between 1250 and 1350. 
And therefore the most coDTeaient arrangement is into 
Romanesque aud barbaric art, up to 1200, — mediosTal 
art, 1200 to 1500, — and modem art, fi-om 1500 down- 
wards. But it is only in the earlier or symbolic mediie- 
val art, reaching up to the close of the foiu-teenth cen- 
tury, that the peculiar modification of natural forms for 
decorative purposes is seen in its perfection, with all its 
beauty, and all its necessary shortcomings ; the minds 
of men being accurately balanced between that honor for 
the superior human form which they shared with the 
Greek ages, and the sentimental love of nature which 
was peculiar to their own. The expression of the two 
feelingrs will be found to vary according to the material 
and place of the art i in painting, the conventional 
forms are more adopted, in order to obtain definition, 
and brilliancy of color, while iu sculpture the life of 
nature is often rendered with a love and faithfulness 
which put modem art to shame. And in this earnest 
contemplation of the natural facts, united with an en- 
deavor to simplify, for clear expression, the results of 
that contemplation, the ornamental artists arrived at 
two abstract conclusions abont form, which are highly 
cm-ious and interesting. 

§ 21. They saw, first, that a leaf might always be con- 
sidered as a sudden expansion of the stem that bore it: 
an uncontrollable expression of delight, on the part of 
the twig, that spring had come, shown in a fountain-like 
expatiation of its tender green heart into the air. They 
saw that in this violent proclamation of its delight and 
liberty, whereas the twig hail, until that moment, a dis- 
position only to grow quietly forwards, it expressed its 
satisfaction and extreme pleasure in sunshine by spring- 
ing out to right and left. Let a 6, Fig. 1, Plate 8, be 
the twig growing forward in the direction from <r to ft. 
It reaches the point 6, and then — spring coming,— not 
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being able to contain itself, it bursts out in every direc- 
tion, even springing- backwards at first for joy ; but as 
this btickwai-d direction is contrary to its o\vn proper 
fate and nature, it cannot go on so long, and tlie length 
of each rib into which it separates is proportioned 
accurately to the degi-ee in which the proceedings of 
that rib are in htirmony with the natural destiny of the 
plant. Thus the rib c, entirely contradictory, by the di- 
rection of his life and energy, of the general intentions 
to the tree, is but a shortdived rib ; d, not quite so op- 
posite to his fate, lives longer ; c, accommodating him- 
self still more to the spirit of progress, attains a greater 
length still ; and the largest rib of all is the one who 
has nut yielded at all to the erratic disposition of the 
others when spring came, but, feeling quite as happy 
about the spring as they did, nevertheless took no holi- 
day, minded his business, and grew straightforward. 

§ 22. Fig. 6, in the same plate, which shows the dis- 
position of the ribs in the leaf of an American Plane, 
exemplifies the principle very accurately; it is indeed 
more notably seen in this than in most leaves, because 
the ribs at the base have evidently had a little fraternal 
quarrel about their spring holiday ; and the more gaily- 
minded ones, getting together into trios ou each side, 
have rather pooh-poohed and laughed at the seventh 
brother in the middle, who wanted to go on regular- 
ly, and attend to his work. Nevertheless, though thus 
starting quite by himself in life, this seventh brother, 
quietly pushing on in the right direction, lives longest, 
and makes the largest fortune, and the triple partner- 
ships on the right and left meet with a very minor pros- 
peri t>-. 

g 23. Now if we inclose Fig. 1 in Plate 8, with two 
curves passing through the extremities of the ribs, we 
get Fig. 2, the central type of all leaves. Only this 
type is modified of course in a thousand ways by the 
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life of tho plant. If it be marsh or aquatic, insteml of 
springing ont in twips, it is almoat certain to expand in 
soft currents, as the liberated stream does at its month 
into the ocean. Fig. 3 (Alisma Plantago) ; if it be meant 
for one of the crowned and lovely trees of the earth, it 
will separate into stars, and each ray of the leaf will 
form a ray of light in the crown. Fig, 6 (Horse-chests 
mit) i and if it be a commonplace tree, rather pmdent 
and practical than imaginative, it will not expand all at 
once, but throw out the ribs every now and then along 
the central rib, like a merchant taking his occasional and 
restricted holiday. Fig. i (Elm). 

§ 24. Now in the bud, where all these proceedings on 
the leaf's part are first imagined, the young leaf is gen- 
erally (always ?) doubled up in embrj'o, so aa to present 




the profile of the half-leaves, as Fig. 7, only in exquisite 
complexity of aiTangement i Fig. 9, for instance, is the 
profile of the leaf-bnd of a rose. Hence the general ar- 
rangement of line represented by Fig. 8 (in which the 
lower line is slightly curved to express the bending 
life in the spine) is everlastingly tyjncal of the expand- 
ing powers of joyful vegetative youth ; and it is of all 
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simple forme the most exqaisitely (lelightful to the hu- 
man mind. It presents itself in a thousand different 
proportions and variations in the buds and profiles of 
leaves: those being always the loveliest in which, either 
by accidental perspective of position, or inherent charac- 
ter in the tree, it is most frequently presented to the eye. 
The branch of bramble, for instance, Fip, 10 at the bot- 
tom of Plate 8, owes its chief beauty to the perpetual 
recurrence of this typical form ; and we shall find prea 
ently the enormous importance of it, even in mountain 
ranges, though, in these, /a/^t'fw/ force takes the place of 
vita/ force. 

§ 25. This abstract conclusion the great thirteenth 
century artists were the first to aiTive at : and whereas, 
before their time, ornament had been constantly refined 
into intricate and subdivided symmetries, they were con- 
tent with this simple form as the termination of its most 
important features. Fig-. 3, which is a scroll out of a 
Psalter executed in the latter half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, ia a sufficient example of a practice at that time 
absolutely uuivereal. 

§ 2G. The second great discovery of the Middle Ages 
in floi-al ornament, was that, in order completely to 
express the law of subordination among the leaf-ribs, 
two ribs were necessary, and no vinre, on each side of the 
leaf, forming a series of three with the central one, be- 
cause proportion is between three terms at least. 

That is to say, when they had only three ribs altogeth- 
er, as «, Fig. 4, no law of relation was discernible between 
the riVis, or the leaflets they bore ; but by the addition of 
a third on each side, as at h, proportion instantly was ex- 
pressiljle, whether arithmetical or geometrical, or of any 
other kind. Hence the adoption of foims more or less 
approximating to that at c (young ivy), or d (wild gerani- 
um), as the favorite elements of their floral ornament, 
those leaves being in their disposition of masses, the 
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the relation of its ribs to tlie convex curve enclosins 
them. 

§ 28. These discoveries of ultimate truth are, I believe, 
never made philosophically, but instinctively ; so that 
wherever we find a high abstract result of the kind, we 
may be almost sure it has been the work of the penetra- 
tive imagination, acting' under the influence of strong 
affection. Accordingly, when we enter on otir botanical 
inquiries, I shall have occasion to show with what ten- 
der and loving fidelity to nature the masters of the thir- 
teenth century always traced the leading lines of their 
decorations, either in missal-painting or sculpture, and 
how totally in this respect their methods of subduing, 
for the sake of distinctness, the natural forms they loved 
so deai'ly, differ from the iron formalisms to which the 
Greeks, careless of all that was not completely dirine or 
completely human, reduced the thorn of the acEinthus, 
and softness of the lily. Nevertheless, in all this per- 
fect and loving decorative art, we have hardly any care- 
ful references to other landscape features than herbs 
and flowers ; mountains, water, and clouds are introduced 
so rudely, that the representations of them can never be 
received for anything else than letters or signs. Thus 
the nifjn of the clouds, in the thirteenth century, is an 
undulating band, usually in painting, of blue edged wfth 
white, in sculpture, wrought so as to resemble very 
nearly the folds of a curtain closely tied, and under- 
stood for clouds only by its position, as surrounding 
angels or saints in heaven, opening to souls ascending 
at the Last Judgment, or forming canopies over the 
Saviour or the Virgin. Water is represented by zigzag 
lines, nearly resembling those employed for clouds, but 
distinguished, in sculpture, by having fish in it ; in 
painting, both by fish and a more continuous blue or 
green color. And when these unvaried symbols are 
associated under the influence of that love of firm fence. 
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moat, Eind every other means of definition whicli we have 
seen to be one of the prevailing characteristics of the 
niediffiTol mind, it is not possible for ua to conceive, 
tlirough the rigidity of the signs employed, what were 
the real feelings of the workman or spectator about the 
natural landscape. We see that the thing carved or 
painted is not intended in any wise to imitat« the truth, 
or convey to us the feelings which the workman had in 
contemplating the truth. He has got a way of talking 
about it so definite and cold, and tells us with his 
chisel 80 calmly that the knight had a castle to attack, 
or the saint a river to cross dryshotl, without making 
the smallest eflfort to describe pictorially either castle or 
river, that we are left wholly at fault as to the nature of 
the emotion with which he contemplated the real ob- 
jects. But that emotion, as the intermediate step be- 
tween the feelings of the Grecian and tlie Modem, it 
must be our aim to ascertain as clearly as possible ; and, 
therefore, finding it not at this period completely ex- 
pressed in visible art, we must, as we did with the 
Greeks, take up the written landscape instead, and ex- 
amine this mediieval sentiment as we find it embodied 
in the poem of Dante. 

§ 29. The thing that must first strike us in this respect, 
as we turn our thoughts to the poem, is, unquestiouably, 
tile for inalify of its landscape. 

Milton's effort, in all that he tells ua of his Inferno, is 
to make it indefinite ; Dante's, to make iidifinite. Both, 
indeed, describe it as entered through gates ; but, within 
the gate, all is wild and fenceless with Milton, having 
indeed its four rivers, — the last vestige of the mediteval 
tradition, — but rivers which flow through. a waste of 
mountain and moorland, and by " many a frozen, many a 
fiery Alp." But Dante's Inferno is accurately separated 
into circles drawn with well-pointed compasses ; mapped 
and properly surveyed in every direction, trenched in a 
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thoroughly good atyle of engmeering from depth to 
depth, and divided in the "accurale middle" (dritto 
mezzo) of ita deepest abyss, into a concentric series of 
ten moats and embankments, like those about a castle, 
with bridges from each embankment to the next ; pre- 
cisely in the manner of those bridges over Hiddekel and 
Euphrates, which Mr, Macaulay thinks bo innocently 
designed, apparently not aware that Lo is also laughing 
at Dante. These larger fosses are of rock, and the 
bridges also ; but as he goes further into detail, Dante 
tells us of various minor fosses and embankments, in 
which he anxiously points out to us not only the formal- 
ity, but the neatness and perfectness of the stonework. 
For instance, in describing the river Phlcgethon, he tells 
us that it was " paved with stones at the bottom, and at 
the sides, and over the edijes of the sides," just as the water 
is at the baths of Bulicame ; and for fear we should 
think this embankment at all larger than it really was, 
Dante adds, carefully, that it was made just like the 
embankments of Ghent or Bruges against the sea, or 
those in Lombardy which bank the Brenta, only " not so 
high, nor so wide," as any of these. And besides the 
trenches, we have two well-built castles ; one like Ecba- 
tana, with seven circuits of wall (and surrounded by a 
fair stream), wherein the great poets and sages of an- 
tiquity live } and another, a great fortified city with 
walls of iron, red-hot, and a deep fosse round it, and 
full of " grave citizens," — the city of Dis. 

§ 30. Now, whether this be in what we modems call 
" good taste," or not, I do not mean just now to inquire 
— Dante having nothing to do with taste, but with the 
facts of what he had seen ; only, so far as the imaginative 
faculty of the two poets is concerned, note that Milton's 
vagueness is not the sign of imagination, but of its 
absence, so fai- as it is significative in the matter. For it 
does not follow, because Milton did not map out his In- 
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(ento as Dante did, tliat be oyuld not have dcme so if he 
had chosen ; only, it was the easier and less imaginative 
process to leave it vague than to define it. Imagination 
ifl always the seeing and asserting faculty ; that which 
obscnres or conceals may be jadgment, or feeling, but 
not invention. The invention, whether good or bad, is 
in the accurate engineering, not in the fog and uncer- 
tainty. 

5 31. When we pass with Dante from the Inferno to 
Porgatoi^i', we have indeed more light and air, but no 
more liberty ; being now confined on various ledges cot 
into a mountain side, with a precipice on one hand and a 
vertical wall on the other ; and, lest here also we should 
make any mistake about magnitudes, we are told that 
the ledges were eighteen feet wide,* and that the ascent 
from one to the other was by steps, mode like those 
which go up from Florence to the church of San Mi- 
niato.t 

Lastly, though in the Paradise there is perfect free- 
dom and infijiity of space, though for trenches we have 
planets, and for cornices constellations, yet there is more 
cadence, procession, and order among the redeemed 
souls than any others; they fly, so as to descrilte letters 
and sentences in the air, and rest in circles, like rain- 
bows, or determinate figures, as of a cross and an eagle ; 
in which certain of the more glorified natures are so 
arranged as to form the eye of the bird, while those most 
highly blessed are arranged with their white crowds in 
leaflets, so as to form the image of a white rose in the 
midst of heaven. 

§ 32. Thus, throughout the poem, I conceive that the 
first striking character of its scenery is intense defini- 
tion : precisely the reflection of that definiteuess which 
wo have already traced in pictorial art. But the second 
• " Three limes the length of a human body."— Purg. x. 24 
\ Purff. lii. 103. 
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point which seems noteworthy is, that the flat gTOund 
autl embanked treuchea are reserved for the luferuo ; and 
that the entire territory of the Purgatory is a mountain, 
thus markinfi the sense of that purifying and perfecting 
influence in moimtaiua which we saw the medisBval miud 
was so ro^dy to suggest. The same general idea is in- 
dicated at the very commencement of the poem, in which 
Dante is overwhelmed by fear and sorrow in passing 
through a dark forest, but revives on seeing the sun 
touch the top of a hill, afterwards called by Virgil " the 
pleasant mount — the cause and source of all delight." 

§ 33. While, however, we find this greater honor paid 
to mountains, I think we may perceive a much greater 
dread and dislike of woods. We saw that Homer seemed 
to attach a pleasant idea, for the most part, to forests; 
regarding them as sources of wealth and places of shel- 
ter; and we find constantly an idea of sacredness at- 
tached to them, as beiug haunted especially by the gods ; 
so that even tlie wood which suri'ounds the house of 
Circe is spoken of as a sacred thicket, or rather, as a 
sacred glade, or labyrinth of glades (of the particular 
word used I shall have more to say presently) ; and so 
the wood is sought as a kindly shelter by Ulysses, in 
spite of its wild beasts ; and evidently regarded with 
great affection by Sophocles, for, in a passage which is 
always regarded by readers of Greek tragedy with pe- 
culiar pleasure, the aged and blind CEdipua, brought 
to rest in " the sweetest resting-place " in all the neigh- 
borhood of Athena, has the spot described to him as 
haunted perpetually by nightingales, which sing "in 
the green glades and in the dark ivy, and in the thousand- 
fruited, sunless, and windless thickets of the god " (Bac- 
chus) : the idea of the complete shelter from wind and 
sun being here, as with Xnysses, the uppermost one. 
After this come the usual staples of landscape, — narcis- 
sus, crocus, plenty of rain, olive trees; and last, and the 
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greatest boast of all, — " it U a prood country for horses, 
Emd conveuiently by the sea ; " but the prominence and 
pleasautuoss of the thick wood in the tlioughts of the 
writer are very notable ; whereas to Daute the idea of a 
forest is exceedingly repulsive, so that, as Just noticed, 
in the opening of his poem, he cannot express a general 
despair about life more strongly than by saying he was 
lost in a wood so savage and terrible, that " even to 
think or speak of it is distress, ^it was so bitter, — it 
was something next door to death ; " and one of the sad- 
dest scenes in all the Inferno is in a forest, of which the 
trees are haunted by lost souls ; while (with only one 
exception), whenever the country is to be beautiful, 
we find ourselves coming out into open air and open 
meadows. 

It is quite true that this is partly a characteristic, not 
merely of Dante, or of mediieval writers, but of mmthern 
writers; for the simple reason that the forest, being 
with them higher upon the hills, and more out of the 
way than in the north, was generally a type of lonely 
and savage places ; while in England, the " greenwood," 
coming up to the very walls of the towns, it was possi- 
ble to be " merry in the good greenwood," in a sense 
which an Italian could not have understood. Hence 
Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakspere send their favoritee 
perpetually to the woods for pleasure or meditation ; 
and trust their tender Canace, or Ilosalind, or Helena, or 
Silvia, or Beiphcebe, whei-e Daute would have sent no 
one but a condemned spirit. Nevertheless, there is al. 
ways traceable in the mediteval mind a dread of thick 
foliage, which was not jireaent to that of a Greek : bo 
that, even in the north, we have our sorrowful " children 
in the wood," and black huntsmen of the Hartz forests. 
and such other wood terrors ; the principal reason for 
the difference being that a Greek, being by no means 
given to travelling, regarded his woods as so much valu- 
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able property ; and if he ever went into them for pleas- 
nre expected to meet one or two gods in the course of 
his walk, but no banditti ; wliile a medisBval, much more 
of a solitary traveller, and expecting to meet with no 
gods in the thickets, but only with thieves, or a hostile 
ambush, or a bear, besides a great deal of troublesome 
ground for his horse, and a very serious chance, next to 
a certainty, of losing his way, naturally kept in the open 
ground as long as he could, and regarded the forests, in 
general, with anything but an eye of favor. 

§ 34 These, I think, are the principal points which 
must strike us, when we first broadly think of the poem 
as compared with classical work. Let us now go a little 
more into detail. 

As Homer gave us an ideal landscape, which even a 
god might have been pleased to behold, so Dante gives 
us, fortunately, an ideal landscape, which is specially 
intended for the terrestrial paradise. And it will doubt- 
less be with some surprise, after our reflections above on 
the general tone of Dante's feelings, that we find our- 
selves here first entering a/(we«/, and that even a f/n'ci for- 
est. But there is a pecidiar meaning in this. With any 
other poet than Dante, it might have been regarded as a 
wanton inconsistency. Not so with him : by glancing 
back to the two lines which explain the nature of Para- 
dise, we shall see what he means by it. Virgil tells him, 
as he enters it, " Henceforward, take thine own pleasure 
for guide ; thou art beyond the steep ways, and beyond 
all Art ; "—meaning, that the perfectly purified and 
noble human creatiu-e, having no pleasure but in right, 
is past all effort, and past all rnJe. Art has no existence 
for such a being. Hence, the first aim of Dante, in his 
landscape imagery, is to show evidence of this perfect 
liberty, and of the purity and sinlessness of the new 
nature, converting pathless ways into happy ones. So 
that all those fences and formalisme which had been 
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needed for him in imperfection, are removed in this para- 1 
diae i and even the pathlessnosa of the wood, the most 
dreadful thing possible to him iu his days of sin and | 
ehort-coming, is now a joy to him in his days of pur- 
ity. And as the fencolessness and thicket of sin led | 
to the fettered and fearful oi-der of eternal punishment. 
so the fencelessness and thicket of the free virtue lead 
to the loving and constellated oi-der of eternal happi- 
ness. 

§ 35. This forest, then, is very like that of Colonoa in 
several respects^iu its peace andsweetnesa, and num- 
ber of birds ; it differs from it only in letting' a li^ht 
breeze through it, being therefore somewhat thinner 
than the Greek wood ; the tender lines which tell of the 
voices of the birds mingling with the wind, and of the 
leaves all turning one way before it, have been more ot 
less copied by every poet since Dante's time. They are, 
so far as I know, the sweetest passage of wood deacrip- 
tioH which exists in literature. 

Before, however, Dante has gone far in this wood, — 
that is to say, only so far as to have lost sight of the 
place where he entered it, or rather, I suppose, of the 
light under the boughs of the outside trees, and it must 
have been a very thin W(M)d indeeil if he did not do this 
in some quarter of a mile's walk,— he comes to a little 
river, three paces over, which bends the blades of , 
to the left, with a meadow on the other side of it ; aud in 
this meadow 

" A Iftdy, gmced witli aoiiliirtc. who went 

SlngioKi aQ<) setting floivi^r by flower apart, 
By which (he path bIic walkvcl on was beBprent. 
' Ah, laily bonuliful, Ihnt basking art 

In bcHDiH of love, if I may trust thy face, 
Wliich ii«:tli to bear witness of llic heart, 
L«tlik[n)r come on thee.' said I, ' to trace 

Thy path a little closer to the slinrn. 
Where 1 may reap the hearing of tiiy lay*. 
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Thou mlniJesl me. how Proserpine of jote 

Appeared in such a place, wiiat time her mother 
Lost her, mid alie the spring, forevermorc' 
Aa. puiDtiDgdowDwarils nud to one anotlier 

Her feet, a lixly bendetta in tlic daDce, 
And barely «etteth one before the other. 
Thus, ou the acariet and the saffron j;tance 

Of flowers, with motion maidenlike ehe bent 
(Her modest eyelids drooping and asiiance) ; 
And there Bhe gave my wishes their content. 

Approaching, so that her sweet melodies 
Arrived upon mine ear with what tljey meant 
Wtien first Hlie came amongst the blades, that rise. 

Already wetted, from the goodly river, 
She graced me by the lifting of her eyes."— Catlet. 

§ 36. I have given this paiisage at length, because, for 
onr purposes, it is lay much the most important, not ouly 
in Daute, but iu the whole circle of poatry. This Lvdy, 
obsei-ve, stimda on the opposite side of the little stream, 
which, presently, she explains to Dante is Lethe, having 
power to cause forgetfulness of all evil, and she stands 
just among- the bent blades of grass at its edge. She 
is first seen gnthering flower from flower, then " pass- 
ing eontinually the multitudinous flowers through her 
hands," smiling at the same time so brightly, that 
her first address to Dante in to prevent him from won- 
dering at her, saying, " if he will remember the verse of 
the ninety-second Paalm, beginning ' Delectasti,' he will 
know why she ia so happy." 

And turning to the vei-se of the Psalm, we find it writ- 
ten, " Thou, Lord, hast made me glad tlirumjJi Tfit/ imrka. 
I will triumph in ib-e works of Thy hands : " or, in the 
very words in which Dante would read it, — 



§ 37. Now we could not for an instant have had any 
difiiculty in understanding this, but that, some way 
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farther on in tlie poem, thia lady it) called Matilda, and 
it is with reason supposed by the commentators to be 
the great Counteas Matilda of the eleventh century : 
notable equally for her ceaseless activity, her brilliant 
political genius, her perfect piety, and her deep rever- 
ence for the see of Rome. This Countess Matilda is 
therefore Dante's guide in the terrestrial paradise, as 
Beatrice is afterward in the celestial ; each of them hav- 
ing a spiritual and symbolic character in their glorified 
state, yet retaining their definite personality. 

The question is, then, what is the symbolic character 
of the Countess Matilda, aa tlie guiding spirit of the ter- 
restrial paradise T Before Dante had entered this para- 
dise he had rested on a step of shelving rock, and as he 
watched the stars he slept, and dreamed, and thus tells 
OB what he saw : — 

" A \».Ay, ;oUD(; and beautirul, I dreamed, 
Wafl passiug o'er a lea ; and, as she came, 
Hetlioiiglit I saw licr ever and annn 
Beading to cull tbe flowers; and thus Bhesang: 

' Know ye, wboerer of my name would ask, 
That I am Leah ; for my brew to weave 
A garland, ILcse fair hands unwearied ply ; 
To please me aL the crystal mirror, here 
1 deck me. But my sister Rachel, she 
Before her glaas abides the livelong day. 
Her radiant eyes beholding, charmed no less 
Than I with this delightful lask. Her Joy 
In contemplation, as in labor mine.' " 



This vision of Rachel and Leah has been always, and 
with unquestionable truth, received as a type of the 
Active and Contemplative life, and as an introduction to 
the tvFo divisions of the paradise which Dante ia about 
to enter. Therefore the unwearied spirit of the Count- 
eaa Matilda ia understood to represent the Active life, 
which forma the felicity of Earth ; and the spirit of 
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Beatrice the Contemplative life, which forms the felicity 
of Heaven. This interpretation appears at flret straight- 
forward and certain ; but it has missed count of exactly 
the most important fact in the two passages which we 
have to exiilain. Observe : Leah gathers the flowers to 
decorate /lereeJ/, and delights in Her Otcn Labor. 
IW^hel sits silent, contemplating herself, and the de- 
lights of Her Oivii Lnage. Those are the types ol the 
Uug'lorified Aetive and Contemplative jiowers of Man. 
But Beatiice and Matilda are the same powers, Glori- 
fied. And how are they Glorified ! Leah took delight 
in her own labor; but Matilda — "in operibus mannum 
Tuarum " — ift God's labor : Bachel in the sight of her 
own face; Beatrice in the sight of God's fiux. 

§ 38. And thus, when afterwards Dante sees Beatrice 
on her throne, anil prays her that, when he himself shall 
die, she would receive him with kindness, Beatrice 
merely looks down for an instant, and answers with a 
single smile, then " towards the eternal fountain turns," 

Thei'efore it is evident that Dante distinguishes in 
both cases, not between eai'th and heaven, but between 
perfect and imperfect happiness, whether in earth or 
heaven. The active life which has only the service of 
man tor its end, and therefore gathers flowers, with 
Loah, for its own decoration, is indeed happy, but not 
perfectly bo ; it has only the happiness of the dream, 
belonging essentially to the dream of human life, and 
passing away with it. But the active life which labors 
for the more and more discovery of God's work, is per- 
fectly happy, and is the life of the terrestrial paradise, 
being a true foretaste of heaven, and beginning in earth, 
as heaven's vestibule, So also the contemplative life 
which is concerned with human feeling and thought and 
beauty — the life which is in earthly poetry and imagery 
of noble earthly emotion — is happy, but it is the happi- 
ness of the dream; the contemplative life which has 
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God's person and love in Christ for its object, has the 
happiness ol eternity. But because this higher happi- 
ness is also beguu here on earth, Beatrice descends to 
eartli; and when revealed to Dante first, he sees the 
image of the twofold personality of Christ i-eSected in 
her eyes ; as the flowers, which are, to the mediieval 
heart, the chief work of Gtxl, are forever passing- through 
Matilda's hajids, 

% 39. Now, therefore, we see that Dante, a*t the frreat 
prophetic exponent of the heart of the Middle Ages, has, 
by the lips of the spiiit of Matilda, declared the medife- 
val faith, — that all perfect active life was "the expres- 
sion of man's delight in Gwl's work ; " and that all their 
politital and warlike energy, as folly shown iu the mor- 
tal life of Matilda, was yet inferior and impure. — the 
energy of the dj-eam, — compared with that which <m 
the opposite bank of Lethe stood "choosing flower 
from dower." And what joy and peace there were in 
this work is marked by Matilda's being the person who 
dniws Dante through the stream of Lethe, so as to ma^e 
him forget all sin, and all sorrow : throwing her amiB 
round him, she plunges Ms head under the waves of it; 
then draws him through, crying to him, " hotd me, hold 
me " (tienuni, tiemmi), and so presents him, thus bathed, 
free from all painful memory, at the feet of the spii-it of 
the more heavenly contemplation. 

5 40. The reader will. I think, now see, with sufficient 
distinctness, why I called this passage the most impor- 
tant, for our present purposes, in the whole circle of 
poetry. For it contains the first great confeasion of the 
discovery by the human race (I mean as a matter of ex- 
perience, not of revelation), that their happiness was 
not in themselves, and that their labor was not to have 
their own service as its chief end. It embodies in a fe'w 
syllables the xeaUng difference between the Greek ajid 
the mediaeval, in that the former sought the flower and 
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herb for his own uses, the latter for God'a honor ; the 
former, primarily ami on principle, contemplated his 
own beauty and the workings of his own mind, and the 
latter, primarily and on principle, contemplated Christ's 
beauty and the workiuj^a of the mind of Christ. 

§ 41. I will not at present follow up this subject any 
farther ; it being enough that we have thus got to the 
root of it, and have a great declaration of the central 
mediaeval purpose, whereto we may return for solution 
of all future questions. I would only, therefore, desire 
the reader now to compare the Stones of Venice, vol. i., 
chap. XX., §§ 16, 16; the Seven Lamps of Architecture, 
chap, iv., § 8 ; and the second volume of this work, 
chap, a., §§ 9, 10, and chap, m., § 10; that he may, in 
these several places, observe how gradually our conclu- 
sions are knitting themselves together as we ajre able 
to determine more and more of the suceessivo questions 
that come before ub: and, finally, to compare the two 
interesting passages in Wordsworth, which, without any 
memory of Dante, nevertheless, an if by some special 
ordaining, descril>e in matters of modern life exactly the 
soothing or felicitous powers of the two active spirits of 
Dante — Leah and Matilda, Excursion, book v., line 608 
to 625, and Iwok vi., line 102 to 214. 

§ 42. Having thus received from Dante this great 
lesson, as to the spirit in which medijeval landscape is 
to be understood, what else we have to note respecting 
it, as seen in his poem, will be comparatively straight- 
forward and easy. And first, we have to observe the 
place occupied in his mind by crUor. It has already 
been shown, in the Stones of Venice, vol. ii., chap, v., 
§§ 30 — 34, that color is the moat srui-ed element of all vis- 
ible things. Hence, as the medinsval mind contemplated 
them first for their sacrednesa, we should, beforehand, 
expect that the first thing it would seize would be the 
color J and that we should find its expressions and ren- 
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derings of color infinitely more loving antl accurate than 
amoug the Greeks. 

§ 43. Accordingly, the Grook sense of color seems to 
have been so comparatively dim and imctirtain, that it is 
almost impossible to ascertain what tbe real idea was 
which they attached to any word alluding to hue : and 
above all, color, though pleasant to their eyes, as to 
those of all human brings, aeems never to have been im. 
pressive to their feelings. They liked purj^le, on the 
whole, the best ; but there was no sense of cheerfulness 
or pleasantness in one color, and gloom in another, such 
as the mediffivats had. 

For instance, when Achilles goes, in great anger and 
sorrow, to complain to Thetis of the scorn done him by 
Agamemnon, the sea appears to him " wine -colored," 
One might think this meant that the sea looked dark 
and reddish- purple to him, in a kind of sympathy with 
his anger. But we turn to the passage of Sophocles, 
which has been above quoted— a passage peculiai-ly in- 
tended to espi-esa peace and rest — and we find that the 
birds sing among " wine-colored " ivy. The uncertainty 
of conception of the hue itself, and entii-e absence of 
expressive character in the word, could hardly be more 
clearly manifested. 

§ 44. Again : I said the Greek liked purple, as a gen- 
eral sonrce of enjoyment, better than iiny other color. 
So he did ; and so all healthy persons who have eye for 
color, and are imprejudiced about it, do ; and will to the 
end of time, for a reason presently to be noted. But so 
far was this instinctive preference for purple from giv- 
ing, in the Greek mind, any consistently cheerful or 
sacred association to the color, that Homer constantly 
calls death " pui-ple death." 

§ 45. Again : in the passage of Sophocles, so often 
spoken of, I said there waa some difficulty respecting a 
word often translated " thickets." I believe, myself, it 
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meanB glades j literally, " going places " in the woods, 
— that is to say, places where, either naturally or by 
force, the trees separate, bo aa to give some accessible 
avenue. Now, Sophocles tells us the birds saug in these 
" green going places ; " and we take up the expression 
gratefully, thinking the old Greek perceived and en- 
joyed, as we do, the sweet fall of the eminently greeii 
light through the leaves when they ta-e a little thinner 
than in the heart of the wood. But we turn to the 
tragedy of Ajax, and are much shaken in our conclusion 
about the meaning of the word, when we are told that 
the body of Ajax is to He unburied, and be eaten by sea- 
birds on the " ijrcen sand." The formation, geologically 
distinguished by that title, was certainly not known to 
Sophocles ; and the only conclusion which, it seems to 
me, we can come to under the circum8taneeB,^assumiiig 
Ariel's * authority as to the color of pretty sand, and the 
ancient maiiner's (or, rather, his hearer's f) as to the 
color of ugly sand, to be conclusive, — is that Sophocles 
really did not know green from yellow or brown. 

§ i6. Now, without going out of the terrestrial para- 
dise, in which Dante last left us, we shall be able at once 
to compare with this Greek incertitude the precision of 
the mediffival eye for color. Some three arrowflights 
further up into the wood we come to a tall tree, which is 
at first barren, but, after some little time, visibly opens 
into ilowers, of a color "less than that of roses, but more 
than that of violets," 

It certainly would not be possible, in words, to come 

nearer to the defivifion of the exact hue which Dante 

meant — that of the apple-blossom. Had he employed 

any simple color- phrase, as a "pale pink," or " violet - 

pink," or any other such combined expression, he still 

• '■ Come nolo these yellow SBoda." 

f " And tliou nrt loofc. and lank, and broten. 

As is tbc ribbed sea Haod." 
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could not have completely got at the delicacy of the 
hue ; he might perhaps have iudicated its kiiid, but not 
its tenderness; but by taking the rose-leaf as the type of 
the delicate red, and then enfeebling this with the vio- 
let gray, he gets, as closely as language can carry bim, 
to the complete rendering of the vision, though it is evi. 
dently felt by him to be in its perfect beauty ineffiible ) 
and rightly so felt, for of all lovely things which grace 
the spring time in our fair temperate zone, I am not 
sure but this blossoming of the apple-tree is the fairest. 
At all events, I find it associated in my mind with four 
other kinds of color, certainly principal among the gifts 
of the northern earth, namely : 

1st. Bell gentians growing close together, mixed with 

lilies of the valley, on the Jura pastures. 
2d. Alpine roses with dew upon them, under low rays 

of morning sunshine, touching the tops of the 

flowers. 
3d. Bell heather in mass, in full light, at sunset. 
4th. "White narcissus (red-centred) in mass, on the Vevay 

pastures, in sunshine, after rain. 

And I know not where in the group to place the wreaths 
of apple -blossoms in the Vevay orchards, with the far-off 
blue of the lake of Geneva seen between the flowers. 

A Greek, however, would have regarded this blossom 
simply with the eyes of a Devonshire farmer, as l>eariDg 
on the ijvobable price of cider, and would have called 
it red, cerulean, purple, white, hyacinthine, or generally 
" aglaos," agreeable, as happened to suit his verse. 

§ 47. Again : we have seen how fond the Greek was of 
composing his paradises of rather damp grass ; but that 
in this fontlness for grass there was always an undercur- 
rent of consideration for his horses ; and the characters 
in it which pleased him most were its depth and fresh- 
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ncBS ; not its color. Now, if we remember carefully the 
general expreseionB, respecting grnss, used in modem 
literature, I think nearly the commonest that occurs to 
1^ will be that of " enamelled " turf or sward. This 
phrase is usually employed by our pBeudo-poets, like all 
their other phrases, without knowing what it means, be- 
cause it bus been used by other wi-iters before them, and 
because they do not know what else to say of grass. If 
we were to ask them what enamel was, they could not 
tell US: and if we asked why grass waa like enamel, they 
could not tell us. The expression An* a meaning, how- 
ever, and one peculiarly characteristic of mediieval and 
modem temper. 

S 48. The first instance I know of its right use, thougli 
very probably it had been tw employed before, is in 
Dante. The righteous spirits of the pre Christian ages 
are seen by him, though in the Inferno, yet in a place 
open, luminous, and high, walking upon the "green 



I am very sure that Dante did not use this phrase as 
we use it. He knew well what enamel was : and his 
readers, in order to understand him thoroughly, must re- 
member what it is, — a vitreous paste, dissolved in water, 
mixed with metallic oxides, to give it the opacity and 
the color required, spread in a moist state on metal, and 
afterwards hardened by fire, so as never to ehauge. And 
Dante means, in using this metaphor of the grass of the 
Inferno, to mark that it is laid as a tempering and cool- 
ing substance over the dark, metallic, gloomy gi'ound ; 
but yet so hardened by the fire, that it is not any more 
fresh or living grass, but a smooth, silent, lifeless bed 
of eternal green. And we know how hard Dante's idea 
of it was; because afterwards, in what is perhaps the 
most awful passage of the whole Inferno, when the three 
furies rise at the top of the burning tower, and catching 
sight of Dante, and not being able to get at him, shriek 
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wildly lor the Gorgon to come up too, that they may 
turn Mm into stouo, — the word slone is not hard enou^-b 
for them. Stoue might crumble away after it was mode, 
or something with life mitrht grow upon it -. no, it shall 
not bo stone ; they will make enamel of him ; nothing 
can grow out of that ; it is dead for ever." 

" Venga Medusa, 81 lo farem dl Smallo." 

§ 49. Now, almost in the opening of the Purgatory, as 
there at the entrance of the Inferno, we find a company 
of great ones resting in a grassy phice. But the idea of 
the grass is now very different. The word now used is 
not " enamel," but "herb," and instead of being nearly 
green, it is covered with ilowers of many colors. With 
the usual mediieval accuracy, Dante insists on telling us 
precisely what these colors were, and how bright i which 
he does by naming the aotual pigments used in illumi- 
nation, — " Gold, and fine silver, and cochineal, and white 
lead, and Indian wood, serene and lucid, and fresh emer- 
ald, just broken, would have been excelled, as less is by 
greater, by the flowers and grass of the place." It is ev- 
ident that the " emerald " here means the emerald green 
of the illuminators; for a fresh emerald is no bi-ighter 
than one which is not fresh, and Dante was not one to 
thi-ow away his words thus. Observe, then, we have 
here the idea of the growth, life, and variegation of the 
" green herb," as opposed to the smalto of the Inferno ; 
but the colors of the variegation are illustrated and de- 
fined by the reference to actual pigments ; and, obsen'e, 
because the other colors are rather bright, the blue 
ground (Indian wood, indigo ») is sober j lucid, but se- 
rene: and presently two angels enter, who are dressed 
in green drapery, but of a paler green than the grass, 

•Coinpare pHnillcl pnasage, making Daato hard or chaagelesa in 
good, Purg, viii. 114. 
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which Dante marks, by t«lliag us that it was " the green 
ot leaves just budded." 

g 50. In all this, I wish the reader to observe two 
things : first, the general cfla-efulnesa of the poet in de- 
fining color, distingTiishing it precisely as a painter 
would (opposed to the Greek carelessness about it); and, 
secondly, his regarding the gross for its greenness and 
variegation, rather than, as a Greek would have done, for 
its depth and freshness. This greenness or brightness, 
and variegation, are taken up by later and modem 
poets, as the things intended to be chiefly expressed by 
the word " enamelled ; " and, gradually, the term is taken 
to indicate any kind of bright and interchangeable col- 
oring ; there being always this much of propriety about 
it, when used of greensward, that such sward is indeed, 
like enamel, a coat of bright color on a comparatively 
daj-k ground; and is thus a sort of natural jewelry 
and painter's work, different from loose and large vege- 
tation. The wonl is often awkwardly and falsely used, 
by the later poets, of all kinds of growth and color; as 
by Milton of the flowers of Paradise showing them- 
selves over its wall ; but it retains, nevertheless, through 
all its jaded inanity, some half-unconscious vestige of 
the old sense, oven to the present day. 

§ 51. There are, it seems to me, several important de- 
ductions to be made from these facts. The Greek, we 
have seen, delighted iu the grass for its iisefnlnesB i the 
mediaeval, as also we modems, for its color and beauty. 
But both dwell on it as the first element of the lovely 
landscape ; we saw its use in Homer, we see also that 
Dante thinks the righteous spirits of the heathen enough 
comforted in Hades by having even the image of green 
grass put beneath their feet ; the happy resting-place in 
Purgatory has no other delight than its grass and flow. 
ers ; and, finally, in the terrestrial paradise, the feet of 
Matilda pause where the Lethe stream first bends the 
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blades of grtiBs. Consider a little what a depth there is 
ill this groat iustiiict of the human race. Gather a sin- 
gle blade of grass, and examine for a minnte, quietly, its 
narrow sword-shaped strip of tinted green. Nothing, as 
it seems there, of notable goodness or beauty. A very 
little strength, and a very little tallness, and a few deli- 
cate long lines meeting in a. point.^not a perfect point 
neither, but blunt and unfinished, by no means a cred- 
itable or apparently much cared for example of Nature's 
workmanship : made, as it seems, only to be trodden on 
to-day, and to-morrow to be cast into the oven ; aod a 
little polo and hollow stalk, feeble and flaccid, leading 
down to the dull brown fibres of roots. And yet, think 
of it well, and judge whether of all the gorgeous flowers 
that beam in summer air, and of all strong and goodly 
trees, pleasant to the eyes and good for food, — stately 
palm and pine, strong ash and oak, scented citron, 
burdened vine,^there be any by man so deeply loved, 
by God so highly graced, as that narrow point of feeble 
green. It seems to me not to have been without a pecul- 
iar significance, that our Lord, when about to work the 
miracle which, of all that He showed, appeai-s to have 
been felt by the multitude as the most impressive, — the 
miracle of the loaves,— commanded the people to sit 
down by companies " upon the green grass." He was 
about to feed them with the principal produce of earth 
and the sea, the simplest representations of the food of 
mankind. He gave them the seed of the herb ; He bade 
them ait down upon the herb itself, which was as great 
a gift, in its fitness for their joy and rest, as its perfect 
fruit, for their sustenance : thus, in this single order and 
act, when rightly understood, indicating for evermore 
how the Creator had entrusted the comfort, consolation, 
and sustenance of man, to the simplest and most de- 
spised of all the leafy families of the earth. And well 
does it fulfil its mission. Consider what we owe merely 
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to the meadow grass, to the covering of the dork ground 
by that glorious enamel, by the comijaiiiea of those soft, 
and countless, and peaceful spears. The fields ! Follow 
but forth for a little time the thoughts of all that we 
ought to recognize in those words. All spring and 
summer is in them,— the walks by silent, scented paths, 
— the rests in noonday heat, — the joy of herds and 
docks, — the power of all shepherd life and meditation, — 
the life of sunlight upon the world, falling in emerald 
streaks, and fulling in soft blue shadows, where else it 
would have struck upon the dark mould, or scorching 
dust, — pastures beside the pacing brooks, — soft banks 
and knolls of lowly hills.^thymy slopes of down over- 
looked by the blue line of lifted sea, — crisp lawns all 
dim with early dew, or smooth in evening wartuth of 
barred sunshine, dinted by happy feet, and softening 
in their fall the sound of loving voices: all these are 
summed iu those simple words ; and these are not all. 
We may not measure to the full the depth of this heav- 
enly gift, in our own land ; though still, as we think of 
it longer, the infinite of that meadow sweetness, Shak- 
spere's peculiar joy, woidd open on us more and more, 
yet we have it but iu part. Go out, in the spring time, 
among the meadows that slope from the shores of the 
Swiss lakes to the roots of their lower mountains. There, 
mingled with the taller gentians and the white narcissus, 
the grass grows deep and free ; and as you follow the 
winding mountain paths, beneath arching boughs all 
veiled and dim with blossom,— paths that for ever droop 
and rise over the green banks and mounds sweeping 
down in scented undulation, steep to the blue water, 
studded here and there with new mown heaps, filling all 
the air with fainter sweetness, — look up towards the 
higher hills, where the waves of everlasting green roll 
silently into their long inlets among the shadows of the 
pines i and we may, perhaps, at last know the meaning 
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of tboae quiet words of the l-lTtb PBalm, "He 
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> several lessons eymbolically o 
1 with tills sabjeet, vbich we most not allow to 
escape ns. Observe, the pecoliarolura^rteis of the g'ntss, 
which adapt it especially for the service of man, are itB 
apparent humililj/, and ihtrr/uliieis. Its homility, in that 
it seems created only for lowest service,— appointed to 
be trodden on, and fed apon. Its cheerfidness, in that 
it seems to exalt under all kinds of nolence and suffering. 
You roll it, and it ia stronger the next day : you mow it, 
audit multiplies its shoots, as if it were grateful: you 
tread upon it, and it only sends up richer perfume. 
Spring comes, and it rejoices with all the earth, — glow- 
ing with variegated flame of flowers, — waving in soft 
deptli of fruitful strength. Winter comes, and though 
it will not mock its fellow planta by growing then, it 
will not pine and mourn, and turn colorless or lea:fleS8 
as they. It is always green; and is only the brighter 
and gayer for the hoar-frost. 

§ 53. Now, these two characters — of humility, and joy 
under trial— are exactly those which most definitely dis- 
tinguish the Christian from the Pagan spirit. ^\'hat- 
ever virtue the pagan possessed was rooted in pride, and 
fruited with sorrow. It befi-an in the elevatiou of his 
own nature -, it ended but in the " verde smolto " — the 
hopeless green — of the Elysian fields. But the Christian 
virtue is rooted in self-debasement, and strengthened 
under suffering by gladness of hope. And remembering 
this, it is curious to observe how utterly without glad- 
ness the Greek heart appears to be in watching the 
flowering grass, and what strange discords of expression 
arise sometimes in consequence. There is one, recur- 
ring once or twice in Homer, which has always pained 
me. He says. " the Greek army was on the fields, as 
thick OB flowers in the spring." It might be so ; but 
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flowers in epring time are not the image by which Dante 
would have numbered soldiers on their path of battle. 
Dante cotdd not have thought of the flowering of the 
grass but as associated with happiness. There is a still 
deeper signiflcance in the passage quoted, a little while 
ago, from Homer, describing UlysseB casting himself 
down on the rus}ies and the corn-giving land at the 
river shore,— the rushes and com being to him only good 
for rest and snstenance, — when we compare it with that 
in which Dante tells us he was ordered to descend to the 
shore of the lake as he entered Puigatory, to gather a 
rush, and gird himself with it, it being to him the em- 
blem not only of rest, but of humility under chastise- 
ment, the rush (or reetl) being the only plant which can 
grow there ; — " no plant which bears leaves, or hardens 
its bark, can live on that shore, because it does not yield 
to the chastisement of its waves." It cannot but strike 
the reader singularly how deep and harmonious a signifi- 
cance runs through all these words of Dante — how every 
syllable of them, the more we penetrate it, becomes a 
seed of farther thought ! For, follow up this image of 
the girding with the reed, under trial, and see to whose 
feet it will lead us. As the grass of the earth, thought 
of as the herb yielding seed, leads ue to the place where 
our Lord commanded the multitude to sit down by 
companies upon the green grass ; so the grass of the 
waters, thought of as sustaining itself among the waters 
of affliction, leads us to the place where a stem of it was 
put into our Lord's hand for his sceptre ; and in the 
crown of thorns, and the rod of reed, was foreshown the 
everlasting truth of the Christian ages — that all glory 
was to be begun in suflering, and all power in humility. 
Assembling the images we have traced, and adding 
the simplest of all, from Isaiah xl. 6., we find, the grass 
and flowers are types, in their passing, of the passing 
of human lite, and, in their excellence, of the excellence 

ig 
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of human life ; and this in a twofold way ; first, by their 
Beneficence, and then, by tlieir endurance: — the grass of 
the earth, in giving the seed of com, and in its beauty 
under tread of foot and stroke of scythe ; ajid the grass 
of the waters, in giving its freshness for our roat, and in 
its bending before the wave.* But understood in the 
broad human and Di\-ine sense, the " lierh yielding seed" 
(as opposed to the fruit-tree yielding fruit) inclndes a 
third family of plants, and fulfils a third office to the 
human race. It includes the great family of the lints 
and fiaxes, and fulfils thus the three offices of giving 
food, raiment, and rest. Follow out this' fulfilment ; 
consider the association of the linen garment and the 
linen embroidery, with the priestly office, and the furni- 
ture of the tabernacle ; and consider how the rush has 
been, in all time, the first natural carpet thrown under 
the human foot. Then next observe the three virtues 
definitely set forth by the three families of plants ; not 
arbiti-arily or fancifully associated with them, hut in all 
the three cases marked for us by Scriptural words : 

1st, Cheerfulness, or joyful serenity ; in the grass for 
food anil beauty. — " Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin." 

2d. Humility ; in the grass for rest. — " A bruised reed 
shall He not break." 

3d. Love : in the grass for clothing (because of its 
swift kindling). — "The smoking flax shall He not 
quench." 

And then, finally, observe the confirmation of these 
last two images in, I suppose, the most important 
prophecy, relating to the futiu'e state of the Christian 
Church, which occurs in the Old Testament, namely, that 
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contajued in the closing chapters of Ezekiel. The meas- 
area of the Temple of God ore to be tiiken ; and because 
it 13 only by charity and humility that those measures 
ever can be taken, the angel has " a line of Jlax in his 
hand, and a measuring retfd." The use of the line was 
to measure the land, and of the reed to take the dimen- 
sions of the buildings ; so the buildings of the church, 
or ita labors, are to be measured by humility, and its ter- 
ritory or land, by love. 

The limits of the Church have, indeed, in later days, 
been measured, to the world's sorrow, by another kind of 
flaxen line, burning with the fire of unholy zeal, not with 
that of Christian charity ; and perhaps the best lesson 
■which we can finally take to ourselves, in leaving these 
sweet fields of the mediaeval lajidscape, is the memory 
that, in spite of all the fettered habits of thought of his 
age, this great Dante, this inspired exponent of what lay 
deepest at the heart of the early Church, placed his ter- 
restrial paradise where there had ceased to be fence or 
division, and where the grass of the earth was bowed 
down, in unity of direction, only by the soft waves that 
bore with them the forgetfulness of evil. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



OF IfEDI-ETAL L.AA"DSCArE: — SECONDLY, THE BOOKS, 

§ 1. I CLOHED the last chapter, not because our subject 
was eshauated, but to give the reader breathiag' time, 
and because I supposed be would lianily care to turn 
back suddenly from the subjects of thought last su^- 
geste<l, to the less pregnant matters of inquiry counectetl 
with medifeval landscape. Kor was the pause mistimed 
even as respects the order of our subjects ; for hitherto 
we hare been arrested chiefly by the boauty of the past- 
ures and fields, and have followed the mediieval mind in 
its fond regard of leaf and flower. But now wo have 
some harii hill climbing to do; and the remainder of our 
investigation must be carried on, for the most part, on 
haiids and knees, so that it is not ill doue of us first to 
take broath. 

§ 2. It will be remembered that in the last chapter, § 14, 
we supposed it probable that there would be consider- 
able inaccuracies in the mediieval mode of regarding 
nature. Hitherto, however, we have found none -, but, 
on the contrary, intense accuracy, precision, and affec- 
tion. The reason of this is, that all floral and toliaged 
beauty might be perfectly represented, as far as its form 
went, in the sculpture and ornamental painting of the 
period: hence the attention of men was thoroughly 
awakened to that beauty. But as mountains and clouds 
and large features of natural sconerj' could not be accu- 
ratt^l y represented, we must be prejiared to find them not 
so carefully contemplated, — more caiefuUy, indeed, than 
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by the Greeks, bat still in nowise as tlie things them- 
selves deserve. 

§ 3. It was besides noticed that mountains, though re- 
garded with reverence by the mediteval, were also the 
subjects of a certain dislike aud dread. And we have 
seen already that in fact the place of the soul's purifica- 
tion, though a mountain, is yet by Dante subdued, when, 
ever there is any pleasantness to be found upon it, from 
all mountainous character into grassy recesses, or slopes 
to rushy shore : and, in his general conception of it, re- 
sembles much more a castle moimd, surrounded by ter- 
raced walks,— in the manner, for instance, of one of 
Turner's favorite scenes, the bank under Eichmond Cas- 
tle (Yorkshire) ; or, still more, one of the hill slopes 
divided by terraces, above the Bhine, in which the pict- 
uresqueness of the ground has been reduced to the form 
beat calculated for the growing of costly wine, than any 
scene to which we moderns should naturally attach the 
term " Mountainous." On the other hand, although the 
Infftmo is just as accurately measured and divided as 
the Purgatory, it is nevertheless cleft into rocky chasms, 
which possess something of true mountain natui'e — nat- 
ure which we modems of the north should most of us 
seek with delight, but which, to the great Tlorentine, 
appeared adapted only for the ptmishment of lost spir- 
its, and which, on the mind of nearly all his countiymen, 
would to tliis day produce a very closely correspondent 
effect ; so that their graceful language, dying away on 
the north side of the Alps, gives its departing accents 
to proclaim its detestation of hardness and ruggedness ; 
and is heard for the last time, as it bestows on the noblest 
defile in all the Orisons, if not in all the Alpine chain, 
the name of the " eeil way " — " la Via Mala," 

§ 4. This " evil way," though much deeper and more 
sublime, corresponds closely in general chiiracter to 
Dante's " Eril-pits," just as the banks of Kichmond do 
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to bis mountam of Purgatory j and it is notable that 
Turner has been led to illustrate, with his whole strength, 
the character of both s having fotmded, as it seems to 
me, his early dreams of mountain form altogether on 
the sweet banks of the Yorkshire streams, and rooted his 
hardier thoughts of it in the niggod clefts of the Via 
Mala. 

§ 5. Nor of the Via Mala only : a correspondent defile 
on the St. Gothard, — so terrible in one part of it, that it 
can, indeed, suggest no ideas but those of horror to 
minds either of northern or southern temper, and whose 
wild bridge, cost from rock to rock over a chasm as 
utterly hopeless and escapeloss as any into which Dante 
gazed from the arches of Malebolge, has been, therefore, 
ascribed both by northern and southern lips to the mas- 
ter-building of the great spirit of evil — supplied to 
Turner the element of his most terrible thoughts iu 
mountain vision, even to the close of his life. The no- 
blest plate in the series of the Liber Studiorum,* one 
engraved by his own hand, is of that bridge ; the laet 
mountain journey he ever took was up the defile : and a 
rocky bank and arch, iu the last mountain drawing 
which he ever executed with his perfect jiower, are re- 
membrances of the path by which he had travei-sed in his 
youth this Malebolge of the St. Gothard. 

g 6. It is therefore with peculiar interest, as bearing 
on our own proper subjectTthat we must examine Dante's 
conception of the rocks of the eighth circle. And first, 
as to general tone of color : from what we have seen of 
the love of the raedisBval for bright and variegated color, 
we might gtiess that his chief cause of dislike to rocks 
would be, in Italy, their comparative colorlessness. 
"With hardly an exception, the range of the Apennines 
is composed of a stone of which some special account is 
given hereafter in the chapters on Materials of Moun- 

* It is an uapubHsbeii plate. I kaow onl; two impresaions of iL 
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taiiiB, and of which one peculiarity, there noticed, ia its 
monotony of hue. Our alatea and granites are often of 
very lovely colors; but the Apennine limestone ie so 
gray and toneless, that I know not any mountain district 
so utterly melancholy as those which are composed ol 
this rock, when unwooded. Now, as far as I can dis- 
cover from the internal evidence in his poem, nearly all 
Dante's mountain wanderings had been upon this ground. 
He had journeyed once or twice among the Alps, indeed, 
but seems to have been impressed chiefly by the road 
from Grarda to Trent, and that along the Comiche, both 
of which are either upon those limestones, or a dark ser- 
pentine, which shows hardly any color till it is polished. 
It is not ascertainable that he had ever seen rocky scen- 
ery of the finely colored kind, aided by the Alpine 
mosses : I do not know the fall at Forli (Inferno, xvi. 99), 
but every other scene to which he alludes is among these 
Apeiinine limestones i and when he wishes to give the 
idea of enormous mountain size, he names Tabemicch 
and Pietra-pana, — the one clearly chosen only for the 
sake of the last syllable of its name, in order to make a 
sound as of cracking ice, with the two sequent rhymes 
of the stanza, — and the other is an Apennine near Lucca. 

§ 7. His idea, therefore, of rock color, foimded on these 
experiences, is that of a dull or ashen gray, more or less 
stained by the brown of iron ochre, precisely as the Apen- 
nine limestones nearly always are i the gray being pe- 
culiarly cold and disagreeable. As we go down the very 
hill which stretches out from Pietra-pana towards Lucca, 
the stones laid by the roadside to mend it are of this 
ashen gray, with efflorescences of manganese and iron 
in the fissures. The whole of Malebolge is made of this 
rock, " AH wTought in stone of iron-colored grain."* 

Perhaps the iron color may be meant to predominate 
in Evil-pits; but the definite gi-ay limestone color is 
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stated higher up, the river Stj-x flowing at the base of 
" malignant gray cliffa " * (the word malignant being giv- 
en to the iron-colored Malebolge also) ; and the same 
whitish-gray idea is given again defluitely in describing 
the robe of the purgatorial or penance angel, which is 
" of the color of aehes, or earth dug dry." Ashes neces- 
sarily mean icood-sshes in an Italian mind, so that we 
get the tone very pale ; and there can be no doubt what- 
ever about the hue meant, because it is constantly seen 
on the stumy aides of the Italian hills, produced by the 
scorching of the ground, a dusty and lifeless whitish 
gray, utterly painful and oppressive ; and I have no 
doubt that this color, assumed emiuently also by lime- 
stone crags in the sun, is the quality wliicli Homer 
means to express by a term he applies often to bare 
rocks, and which is usually translated " craggy," or 
" rocky." Now Homer is indeed quite capable of talk- 
ing of " rocky rocks," just as he talks sometimes of " wet 
water:" but I think he means more by this word: it 
sounds as if it were derived from another, meaning 
" meal," or " flour," and I have little doubt it means 
" menly white ; " the Greek limestones being for the 
most part brighter in efiect thau the Apennine ones. 

§ 8. And the fact is, that the great and pre-eminent 
fault of southern, as compared with northern scenery. 
is this rock-whiteness, which gives to distant mountain 
ranges, lighted by the sun, sometimes a faint and monot- 
onous glow, hardly detaching itself from the whiter 
paiis of the sky, and sometimes a speckled confusion of 
white light with blue shadow, breaking up the whole 
mass of the hills, aud making them look near and small : 
the whiteness being still distinct at the distance of 
twenty or twenty-five miles. The inferiority and meagre- 
uess of snch effects of hill, compaied with the massive 
purple and blue of our own heaps of crags and morass, 
• " Jlaligne piagge grige."— Inf. vii 108. 
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or the solemn gTass-green and pine-purples of the Alps, 
have always struck me most painfully ; and they have 
rendered it impossible for any poet or painter studying 
in the south, to enter with joy into hill scenery. Imag- 
ine the difference to Walter Scott, if instead of the 
single lovely color which, named by itself alone, was 
enough to describe his hills, — 



a dusty whiteness had been the image that first associ- 
ated itself with a hill range, and he had been obliged, 
instead of " blue " Cheviots, to say, " barley -meal-col- 
ored " Cheviots. 

§ fl. But although this would caose a somewhat pain- 
ful shock even to a modem mind, it would be as nothing 
when compared with tlie pain occasioned by absence of 
color to a mediieval one. We have been trained, by our 
ingenious principles of Beuaissauce architecture, to 
think that meal-color and ash-color are the properest 
colors of all ; and that the most aristocratic harmonies 
are to be deduced out of gray mortar and creamy stucco. 
Any of oiu' modem classical architects would delightedly 
" face " a heathery hill with Roman cement : and any 
Italian sacristan would, but for the cost of it, at once 
whitewash the Cheviots, But the medirevals had not 
an-ivod at those abstract principles of taste. They liked 
fresco better than whitewash; and, on the whole, thought 
that Nature was in the right in painting her flowers yel- 
low, pink, and blue;— not gray. Accordingly, this ab- 
sence of color h-om rocks, as compared with meadows 
and trees, was in their eyes an unredeemable defect; nor 
did it matter to them whether its place was supjilied by 
the gray neutral tint, or the iron-clad stain; for both col- 
ors, gray and brown, were, to them, hues of distress, de- 
spair, and mortification, hence adopted always for the 
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dresses of monks; only the word "brown" bore, in their 
color vocabulary, a still gloomier sense than with us. I 
was for some time embarrassed by Dante's use of it with 
respect to dark skies and water. Thus, iu describing a 
simple twilight — not a Hades twilight, but an ordinarily 
fair evening— (Inf. ii. 1) he says, the " brown " air took 
the animals of earth away from their fatigues ; — the 
waves imder Charon's boat are " brown " (Inf. iii, 117) ; 
and Lethe, which is perfectly clear and yet dark, aa with 
oblivion, is " bnma-bnina," "brown, exceedini/ brown," 
Now, clearly in all these cases no wanrith is meant to ba 
mingled in the color. Dante had never seen one of our 
hog-streams, with its porter-colored foam; and there can 
be no doubt that, iu calling Lethe brown, he means that 
it was dark slate gray, inclining to black: as, for in- 
stance, our clear Cumberland lakes, wliich, looked 
straight dowu upon where they are deep, seem to be 
lakes of ink. I am sure this is the color he means ; be- 
cause no clear stream or lake on the Continent ever 
looks brown, but blue or green ; and Dante, by merely 
taking away the pleasant color, would get at once to 
this idea of grave clear gray. So, when he was talking 
of twilight, his eye for color was far too good to let 
him call it brown in our sense. Twilight is not brown, 
but purple, golden, or dark gray; and this last was 
what Dante meant. Farther, I find that this nega- 
tion of color is always the means by which Dante sub- 
dues his tones. Thus the fatal inscription on the 
Hades gate is written in "obscure color," and the air 
which torments the passionate spirits is " aer nero " hlach 
air (luf. V. 51), called presently afterwards (line 81) ma- 
lignant air, just as the gray cliffs are called malignant 
cliffs. 

§ 10. I was not, therefore, at a loss to find out what 
Dante meant by the word-, but I was at a loss to account 
for his not, as it seemed, acknowledging the existence (^ 
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the color of brown at all ; for if he called dark neutral 
tint " brown," it remained a question what term ho would 
use for things of the color of burnt umber. But, one 
day, just when I was puzzling myself about this, I hap- 
pened to be sitting by one of our best living modem 
coloriats, watching him at hia work, when he said, sud- 
denly, and by mere accident, after we had been talking 
of other things, " Do you know I have foimd that there 
is no itroton in Nature T What we call brown is always a 
variety either of orange or purple. It never can be rep- 
resented by umber, unless altered by contrast." 

§ 11. It ia curious how far the significance of this re- 
mark extenda, how exquisitely it illustrates and coufirma 
the mediiBval sense of hue ; — how fai-, on the other hand, 
it cnts into the heart of the old umber idolatries of Sir 
George Beatimont and his colleagues, the "where do 
you put your frrmon tree " system ; the code of Cremona- 
viol in -colored foregrounds, of brown vamish and asphalt- 
urn ; all the old night-owl science, which, like Toung's 
pencil of sorrow, 

' ' la melancboly dipped embrmcni the wtio5e." 

Nay, I do Young an injustice by associating his words 
with the asphalt achools; for his eye for color was true, 
and like Dante's -, and I doubt not that he means dark 
gray, as Byron puriile-gray in that night piece in the 
Siege of Corinth, beginning 

" 'Tis midnight : on the mountains braien 
The cold, round moon looks deeply down ; " 

and, by the way, Byron's best piece of evening color 

farther certifies the hues of Dante's twilight, — it 

" Dies like Hie dolphin, when it gasps awny — 
The lost still loveliest ; till 'tia gooe, and all is gray," 
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§ 12, Let not, however, tlie reader confuse the use of 
brown, as an expression of u natural tint, with its use as 
a means of getting other tintu. Brown is often an admira- 
ble ground, just because it is the only tint which is iwt 
to be in the flnisbed piuturu, and because it is the beet 
basis of many silver grays and purples, utterly opposite 
to it in their naturo. But there is infinite difference be- 
tween laying a brown ground as a representation of 
shadow, — and as a base for liglit; and also an intinite 
difference between using brown shadows, associated with 
colored lights — always the characteristic of false schouls 
of color — and using brown as a warm neutral tint for 
general study. I shall have to pursue this subject far- 
ther hereafter, in noticing how brown is used by ^rreat 
colorists in their studies, not as color, but as the pleas- 
autest negation of color, possessing more transparen- 
cy than black, and ha^'ing more pleasant and sunlight 
warmth. Hence Turner, in his early studies, used blue 
for distant neutral tint, and brown for foregroimd neutral 
tint i wliile, as he advanced in color science, he gradually 
introduced, in the place of brown, strange purples, alto- 
gether peculiar to himself, founded, apparently, on 
Indian red and vermilion, and passing into vaiious tones 
of russet and orange.* But, in the meantime, we muEt 
go back to Dante and his mountains. 

§ 13. We find, then, that his general type of rock color 
was me.ant, whether pale or dark, to be a colorless gray 
^the most melancholy hue which he supposed to exist 
in Nature (hence the synonym for it, su1)sisting even till 
late times, in mediffival appellatives of dress, " sad-co\- 
ored ") — with some rusty stain from iron ; or perhaps the 

• It is in tliese subtle purples tlint even Ibe more elaborate pHssaces 
nf tlie earlier drawlnps ore worked ; oa, for Instance, tlie Uijchland 
Btreama, spoken of in PreHnphaelilism. Also, Turner could, by op- 
position, ^t wliflt color lie liked out of a brown. I Imve seen c&ms 
In which he bad loadeit stand for the purest rote light. 
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" color ferrigno " of the Inferno does not involye even so 
much of orange, but ought to be translated " iron gray." 

This beiug his idea of the color of rocks, we have next 
to observe his conception of their substance. And I be- 
lieve it will be found that the chai-acter on which he 
fixes first in them is fi-amjihUifij — breakableuess to bits, 
as opposed to wood, which can be sawn or rent, but not 
shattered with a hammer, and to metal, which is tough 
and malleable. 

Thus, at the top of the abyss of the seventh circle, ap- 
pointed for the "violent," or souls who have done evi! 
by force, we are told, first, that the edge of it was com 
posed of "great broken stones in a circle ;" then, that 
the place was "Alpine;" and, becoming hereupon atten 
tive, in order to hear what an Alpine place is like, we 
find that it was " like the place beyond Trent, where the 
rock, either by earthquake, or failure of support, has 
broken down to the plain, so that it gives any one at the 
top some means of getting down to the bottom." This 
is not a very elevated or enthusiastic description of an 
Alpine scene ; and it is far from mended by the follow- 
ing verses, in which we are told that Dante " began to 
go down by this great unloading of stones," and that 
they moved often imder his feet by reason of the new 
weight. The fact is that Dante, by many expressions 
throughout the poem, shows himself to have been a not- 
ably bad climber; and being fond of sitting in the sim, 
looking at his fair Baptistery, or walking in a cUgnified 
manner on flat pavement in a long robe, it puts him se- 
riously out of his way when he has to take to his hands 
and kneetj, or look to his feet ; so that the first strong 
impression made upon him by any Alpine scene what- 
ever, is, clearly, that it is bad walking. Wlien he is in a 
fright and hurry, and has a verj- steep place to go down, 
Virgil has to carry him altogether, and is obliged to en- 
courage him, again and again, when they have a steep 
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slope to go up,— the first ascent of the purgatorial 
monntam. The simileB by which he ilhistratcs the 
steepness of that ascent are all taken from the BiTiera 
of Genoa, now traTersed by a good carriage road under 
the name of the Corniche ; but as this ruad did not exist 
in Dante's time, and the steep precipices and promon- 
tones were then probably traversed by footpaths, 
which, as they necessarily passed in many places over 
crumbling and slippery limestone, were doubtless not 
a Httle dangerous, and as in the manner they cnm- 
mouded the bays of a sea below, and lay exposed to 
the full blaze of the aouth-easteni snn, they correspond- 
ed precisely to the situation of the path by which he 
ascends above the purgatorial sea, the image cotdd 
not possibly have been taken from a better source for 
the fully conveying his idea to the reader: nor, by 
the way, is there reason to discredit, in l/ils place, his 
powers of climbing; for, with his iianal accuracy, he has 
taken the angle of the path for us, saying it was consid- 
erably more than forty-five. Now a continuous mountain 
slope of forty -five degrees is already quite unsafe either 
for ascent or descent, except by zigzag paths ; and a 
greater slope than this could not be climbed, straight- 
fomard, but by help of crevices or jags in the rock, and 
great physical exertion besides. 

§ H. Throughout these passages, however, Dante's 
thoughts are clearly fixed altogether on the question of 
mere accessibility or inaccessibility. He docs not show 
the smallest interest in the rocks, except as things to be 
conquered; and his description of their appearance is 
utterly mea^e, involving no other epithets than " erto " 
(steep or upright). Inf. xix. 131, Purg. iii. 48, &c.; 
"sconcio" (monstrous). Inf. xix. 131 1 "stagliata" (cat). 
Inf. xrii. 134; "maligno" (malignant), Inf, vii, 108; 
" duro " (hard), xx. 25 -, with " large " and " broken" 
(rotto) in various places. No idea of roundness, mas- 
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sireness, or plesont form of any kind appears for a mo- 
ment to enter his mind ; and the different names which 
are given to the rocka in various places seem merely to 
refer to variations in size : tims a " rocco " is a part of a 
" Bcoglio," Inf. XX, 25 and xxvi. 27 ; a " scheggio " (ixi. 
69 and xx^d. 17) iB a less fragment yet ; a " petrone," or 
" Basso," is a large stone or boulder (Piirg. iv. 101, 104), 
and "pietra," a less stone,- — both of these last terms, 
especially " Baaao," being need for any large mountain- 
ous mass, as in Purg. xxi. 106 ; and the vagueness of the 
word " monte " itself, like that of the French " mon- 
tagne," applicable either to a hlU on a post-road requir- 
ing the drag to be put on, — or to the Mont Blanc, 
marks a peculiar carelessness in both nations, at the 
time of the formation of their languages, as to the sub- 
limity of the higher hills ; so that the effect produced on 
an English ear by the word "mountain," signifying 
always a mass of a certain large size, cannot be conveyed 
either in French or Italian. 

§ 15. In all these modes of regarding rocks we find 
(rocks being in themselves, as we shall see presently, by 
no means monstrous or frightful things) exactly that in- 
accuracy in the mediieval miud which we had been led 
to expect, in its bearings on things contrary to the spirit 
of that symmetrical and perfect humanity which had 
formed its ideal ; and it is very curious to observe how 
closely in the terms he uses, and the feelings they indi- 
cate, Dante here agrees with Homer. For the word 
stagliata (cut) corresponds very nearly to a favorite 
terra of Homer's respecting rocks " sculptured," used by 
him also of ships' sides \ and the frescoes and illumina- 
tions of the Middle Ages enable as to ascertain exactly 
what this idea of " cut " rock was. 

§ 16. In Plate 10 I have assembled some examples, 
which will give the reader a sufficient knowledge of 
medieval rock-drawiug, by men whose names are known. 
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They are ehiefiy taken from engravings, with which the 
reader has it in his power to compare them,* and if, 
therefore, any iajustice is done to the original painting 
the fault is not mine -, but the general impressiun con- 
veyed is quite accurate, and it would not have been 
worth while, where work is eo deficient in first concep- 
tion, to lose time in insuring accuracy of facsimile. 
Some of the crags may be taller here, or broader there, 
than in the original pointings ; but the character of the 
work is perfectly preserveii, and that is all with which 
we are at present concomod 

Fign. 1 and 6 ai-e by Ghirlandajo ; 2 by Filippo 
Pesellino ; 4 by Leonardo ila Vinci ; and G by Andrea 
del Castagno. All these are indeed workmen of a mach 
later period than Dante, but the system of rock-drawinp 
remains entirely unchanged fi-om Giotto's time to 
Ghirlandajo's; — is then altered only by an introduction 
of stratification indicative of a little closer observance of 
nature, and so remains nntU Titian's time. Fig. 1 is ex- 
actly representative of one of Giotto's rocks, thougrh 
actually by Ghirlandajo ; and Fig. 2 is rather less skilfnl 
than Giotto's ordinary work. Both these figrirefi indi- 
cate precisely what Homer and Dante meant by " cut " 
roeks. They had observed the concave smoothness of 
certain rock fractures a,s eminently distinctive of rock 
from earth, and use the term " cut " or " scidptured " to 
distinguish the smooth surface from the knotty or 
sandy one, having observed nothing more respecting its 
real contours than is represented in Figs. 1 and 2, which 
look as if they had been hewn out with an adze. Lo- 
renzo Ghil>erti preserves the same type, even in his 
finest work. 

Fig'. 3, from an interesting sixteenth century MS. in 
the British Museum (Cotton, Augustus, A. 6), is charac- 
teristic of the best later illuminators' work ; and Fig. 6, 
* Tlie rcCcrcBces are in Appendix I. 
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from Ghirlandajo, is pretty illustrative of Dante's idea 
of terraces on the purgatorial mountain. It is the road 
by which the Magi descend in his picture of their Adora- 
tion, in the Academy of Florence. Of the other exam- 
ples I shall have more to say in the chapter on Preci- 
pices ; meanwhile we have to return to the landscape of 
the poem. 

§ 17. Inaccurate as this conception of rock was, it 
seems to have been the only one which, in mediaeval art, 
had place as representative of mountain scenery. To 
Dant(i, mountains are inconceivable escept as ^eat 
broken stones or crags-, all their broad contours and 
undulations seem to have escaped his eye. It is, indeed, 
with his usual undertone of symbolic meaning that he 
describes the great broken stones and the fall of the 
shattered mountain, as the entrance to the circle ap- 
pointed for the punishment of the violent ; meaning 
that the violent and cruel, notwithstanding all their iron 
hardness of heart, have no true strength, but, either by 
earthquake, or want of support, fall at last into desolate 
ruin, naked, loose, and shaking under the tread. But in 
no part of the poem do we find allusion to mountains in 
any other than a stem light ; nor the slightest evidence 
that Dante cared to look at them. From that hill of 
San Miniato, whose steps he knew so well, the eye com- 
mands, at the farther extremity of the Val d'Amo, the 
whole purple range of the mountains of Can-ara, peaked 
and mighty, seen always against the sunset light in 
silent outline, the chief forms that rule the scene as 
twilight fades away. By this vision Dante seems to 
have been wholly unmoved, and, but for Liican's men- 
tion of Aruns at Luna, would seemingly not have spoken 
of the Carrara hills in the whole course of his poem : 
when ho does allude to them, ho speaks of their white 
marble, and their command of stars and sea, but has 
evidently no regard for the hills themselves. There is 
SO 
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uot a single phrase or syllable throughout the poem 
which indicates such a regard. Ugolino, in liia dream, 
seemed to himself to be in the mountains, " by cause of 
which the Fisiui eauuot see Lucca; " and it is impossible 
to look np from Pisa to that hoary slope without remem- 
bering the awe that there is in the passage : neverthe- 
less, it was as a hunting ground, only that he remem- 
bered those hills. Adam of Brescia, tormented with 
eternal thirst, remembers the hills of Eomena, but only 
for the sake of their sweet waters : 

■' The rills Ihfit glitter down llie grnssy slopes 
Of Caaenliuo, milking frcali and sott 
Tlie bunks wherebf they glide to Amo'a atream. 
Stand ever in my view." 

And, whenever hills are spoken of as having any in- 
fluence on character, the repugnance to them is still 
manifest ; they are always causes of rudeness or cruelty : 

"But I lint ungrnlefnl nnd ni align nnt nice. 
Who in old times came down from Fesole, 
Ay, andttiil miofk of their rough mountain ^nt, 
"Win, for thy good deeds, show Ihee enmity. 
Take heed thou cleanse thee of their ways." 

So again— 

" As one mounlain-hral. 
Rugged, and clownish, if Borne city's walls 
He chance to enter, round bim stares agape," 

§ 18. Finally, although the Carrara mountains are 
named as having command of the stars and sea, the Alps 
are never specially mentioned but in bad weather, or 
snow. On the sand of the circle of the blasphemers — 

" Fell slowly wafting down 
Dilated Bakes of Ore, as flakes of snow 
On Alpine summit, when the wind if bushed." 
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So the PaduanB have to defend their town and castles 
a€:aiiist iimndation, 

" Ere Uie genial warmth be felt, 
On Cbiarentana's top." 

Tlie clouds of anger, in Purgatory, can only be figured 
to the reader who has 

" On an Alpjue hciglit been ta'en by cloud, 
Through which thou Buwest do better Ibsn the mole 
Doth through opacous membrane." 

And in approaching the second branch of Lethe, the 
seven ladies pause, — 

" Arriving at the verge 
Of a dim umbrage hoar, such as la Been 
Beueath green leaves und gloomy broucbes oft 
To overbrow a bleak and Alpine cUS." 

§ 19. Truly, it is unfair of Dante, that when he is go- 
ing to use snow for a lovely image, and speak of it as 
melting away under heavenly sunshine, he must needs 
put it on the Apennines, not on the Alps ; 
" As snow that liea 
Amidst the living rafters, on the back 
Of Italy, congealed, when drifted high 
And closely piled by rough Sclavonian blasts, 
Brcatbe but the land whereon no shadow falb. 
And straightway melting. It diatlls away. 
Like a Bre-woHtod taper ; thus was I, 
Without a sigh, or tear, consumed in beart." 

The reader will thank me for reminding him, though 
out of its proper order, of the exquisite passage of Scott 
which we have to compare with this : 



Slides from the rock that gave it rest, 
Sweet Ellen glided from her stay, 
And at the monarch's feel she lay." 

Examine the context of this last passage, and its beau- 
ty is quite beyond praise ; but note the northern love of 
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locks in the very first words I have to quote from Scott, 
" The rocks that gave it rest." Daiito could not have 
thought of his " cut rocks " as giving rest even to snow. 
He must i)ut it on the pine branches, if it is to bo nt peace. 
§ 20. There is only one more point to be noticed in 
the Dantesque landscape; namely, the feeling enter- 
tained by the poet towards the sky. And the love of 
mountains is so closely connected with the love of 
ilouds, the sublimity of both depending much on their 
iiasociution, that having found Dante regardless of the 
Carrara mountains as seen from San Miuiato, we may 
well expect to find him equally regardless of the clouds 
in which the sun sank behind them. Accordingly, we 
find that his only pleasure in the sky depends on its 
"white clearness,"— that turning into "bianca aspette 
di celestro " which is so peculiarly characterititic of fine 
days in Italy. His pieces of pure pale light are always 
exquisite. In the dawn on the pui'gatorial mountain, 
firat, in its pale white, he sees the " tremola della mari- 
na" — trembling of the sea; then it becomes vermilion! 
and at last, near sunrise, orange. These are precisely 
the changes of a calm and jicrfect dawn. The scenery 
of Paradise begins with " Day added to day," the light 
of the auu so flooding the heavens, that " never rain nor 
river made lake so wide ; " and throughout the Paradise 
all the beauty depends on spheres of light, or stars, 
never on clouds. But the pit of the Inferno is at first 
bight obscure, deep, aud so vlowlt/ that at its bottom 
nothing could be seen. When Daute and Yirgil reach 
the marsh in which the souls of those who have been 
angry and sad in their lives ai'e forever plunged, they 
find it covered with thick fog ; and the condemned souls 
say to them, — 

" We once were sad. 
In the tiBtel iiir, made gla/Uotne by llie *an. 
Now In these murky Eeltlioga are we sad." 
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Even the angel crossing the marsh to help them is an- 
noyed by this bitter iniirsh smoke, " fummo acerbo," and 
continually sweeps it with his hand from before his face. 
Anger, on the purgatorial mountain, is in like manner 
imaged, because of its blindness aud wildnesa, by the 
Alpine clouds. As they emerge from its mist they see 
the white light radiated through the fading folds of it ; 
and, except this appointed cloud, no other can touch the 
mountain of purification. 

■'Tempest none, shower, hail, or snow, 
Ho&r-FroBt, or ilew; moislness, lijgber ThIIb, 
Than that brief scale of threefold steps. Thick clouda. 
Nor GcmldlDg rack, are ever Eeca, swift glance 
Ne'er lightens, nor Tlmumaulian iris gleams." 

Dwell for a little while on this intense love of Dante 
for light, — taught, as he is at last by Beatrice, to gaze on 
the aim itself like an eagle.^aud endeavor to enter into 
his equally intense detestation of all mist, rack of cloud, 
or dimness of rain ; and then consider with what kind of 
temper he would have regarded a laudsoapo of Copley 
Fielding's or passed a day in the Highlands. He has, 
in fact, assigned to the souls of the gluttonous no other 
punishment in the Inferno than perpetuity of HigMand 
weather ; 

"Showers 

Censeiesa, aecuraed. heavy and ciiV\, unchanged 

For ever, both in kiuJ and in degree,— 

Large hnil, discolored water, sleety Daw, 

ThrougU the dim luidulgtit air streamed down amain." 

§ 21. However, in this immitigable dislike of clouds, 
Dante goes somewhat beyond the general temper of his 
age. For although the calm sky was alone loved, and 
storm and rain were dreaded by all men, yet the white 
horizontal clouds of serene summer were regarded with 
great affection by all early painters, and considered as 
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one of the accompaniments of the mauifostation of spir- 
itual power ; sometimes, for theological reasons which we 
shall soon have to esamine, being received, even without 
any other sign, as the types of blessing or Divine accept- 
ance: and in almost every representation of the heav- 
enly paradise, these level clouds are set by the early 
painters for its floor, or for thrones of its angels; where- 
as Dante retains steadily, through circle after circle, his 
cloutUeas thought, and concludes his painting of heaven, 
as he began it upon the iJiirgatorial moimtain, with tho 
image of shadowless morning : 

" I raiBed my tjes, and as nt marn la seen 
The horizon's eastern qtiarter to eicel. 
80 likewise, that pacific Orillamb 
Qlowed in Clie midmoat, aod townrd every part, 
With like gradstioD paled away Its flame." 

But the best way of regarding this feeling of Dante's 
is as tho ultimate and most intense expression of the 
love of sight, color, tmd clearness, which, as we saw 
above, distinguished the mediieval from the Greek on 
one side, and, as we shall presently see, distinguished 
liim from the modem on the other. For it is evident 
that precisely in tho degree in which tho Greek was 
agriculturally inclined, in that degree the sight of clouds 
would become to him more acceptable than to the medi- 
teval knight, who only looked for the fine afternoons in 
which he might gather the flowers in his garden, and ui 
no wise shared or imagined the previous anxieties of his 
gardener. Thus, when we find Ulysses comforted about 
Ithaca, by being told it had " plenty of rain," and the 
maids of Colonos boasting of their country for the s 
reason, we may be sure that they had some regard for 
clouds ; and accordingly, except Aristophanes, of whom 
more presently, all the Greek poets speak fondly of the 
clouds, and consider them the fitting resting-places of 
the gods ; including in their idea of clouds not merely 
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the thin clear cimis, but the rolling and changing vol- 
ume ot the thundercloud; nor even these only, but also 
the dusty whirlwind cloud of the earth, as in that noble 
chapter of Herodotus which tells ua of the cloud, full of 
mystic voices, that rose out of the dust of Eleusis, and 
went down to Salamia, Clouds and rain were of course 
regarded with a like gratitude by the eastern and south- 
ern nations — Jews and Egyptians ; and it is only among 
the northern medisovals, with whom fine weather was 
rarely so prolonged, as to occasion painful drought, or 
dangei-ous famine, and over whom the clouds broke coldly 
and iiercely when they came, that the love of serene light 
assumes its intense character, and the fear of tempest is 
gloomiest ; so that the powers of the clouds which to the 
Greek foretold his conquest at Salamis, and with whom 
he fought in alliance, side by side with their lightnings, 
under the crest of Parnassus, seemed, in the heart of the 
Middle Ages, to be only under the dominion of the spirit 
of evil. I have reserved, for our last example of the land- 
scape of Dante, the passage in which this conviction is 
expressed ; a passage not less notable for its close de- 
scription of what the writer feared and disliked, than for 
the ineffable tenderness, in which Dante is always raised 
as much above all other poets, as in softness the rose 
above all other flowers. It is the spirit of Buoncoute da 
Montefeltro who speaks: 

" Then said another : ' Ah, bo may thy wish, 
TUftt takes thee o'er the mountnin. bo fulQlled, 
As thou slinit graciously give aid to mine I 
Of Montefeltro I ; Buonconle I ; 
OioTBona, nor none else, have care for me ; 
SorrowlBg with these I therefore go.' I thus : 
Prom Campaldino'a field what force or chance 
Drew thee, that ne'er Ihy sepulchre was known T' 
' Oh I ' answered he, ' at Caseniino's foot 
A stream there conraeth, named Archlano, sprung 
In Apennine, above the hermit's seat. 
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E'en where Its natae is cancelled, there cainc I, 
Pierced in the Ihroiil. fleeing BWtiy on fool. 
And bloodyiDg the plnln. Here sight ucd speech 
Failed mo : and fioiabiug with Mary'e Dumc. 
I fell, ftnd tcuaDtlcGs my Scah remiiined. 

T^at enil leill, lehtelt in hit inUOeel 
StiUfvlloam mil, came ; 

. , . the valley, soon 

As day was spent, h/i eoBtred o'er aith ^ud, 
From Pralamogno to the moimlain rauge, 
And stretched the sky above ; so that the air, 
ImpregDste, cliaiii^ to water. Fell the rain ; 
And to the fosses came all that the land 
OoDlalocd Dot ; and as mightiest streams are wont, 
To the great river, with such headlong sweep. 
Rushed, tlial nought stayed lis course. Hy stiffened frame, 
Laid nl liis mouth, the fell Archiano found, 
And dashed it into Arno ; from roy breast 
liooseniog llie cross, that of myself I made 
When overcome with pain. He hurled me on, 
Alun}; the hanks and iwltom of his course : 
Then in his muddy spoils encircling wrapt.'" 

Observe, Buonconte. as he dies, croBsea his arms over 
his breast, pressiog them together, partly in his pain, 
partly in prayer. His body thus lies by the river shore, 
03 on a sepulchral moniiment, the arms foMed into a 
cross. The rage of the river, under the iufluene* of the 
evil demon, unlooses this cro8s, dashing the body supinely 
away, and rolling it over and over by bank and bottom. 
Nothing can be truer to the action of a stream in fury 
than these lines. And howdogolate is it all! The lonely 
(light, — the grisly wound, " pierced in the throat,"— the 
death, without help or pity, — only the name of Mary on 
the lips, — and the cross folded over the heart. Then the 
rage of the demon and the river, — the noteless grave, — 
and, at last, even she who liad been most trusted forget- 
tiug him, — 

" Oiovaiiua, none else have care for me," 
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There is, I feel assured, nothing else like it in aU the 
range of poetry ; a faint and harsh echo of it, only, exiats 
in one Scottish ballad, " The Twa Corbies." 

Here, then, I think, wo may close our inquiry into the 
nature of the mediieval landscape ; not but that many 
details yet require to be worked out ; but these will be 
best observed by recurrence to them, for comparison 
with similar details in modem landscape, — our principal 
purpose, the getting at the governing tones and temper 
of couceptioD, being, I believe, now sufficiently accom- 
plished. And I think that our subject may be best pur- 
sued by immediately turning from the medisval to the 
perfectly modem landscape ; for although I have much 
to say respecting the transitional state of mind exhibited 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, I believe the 
transitions may be more easily explained after we have 
got clear sight of the extremes; and that by getting 
perfect aud separate hohl of the three great phases of 
art, — Greek, mediievol, and modem,— we shall be en- 
abled to trace, with least chance of error, those curious 
vacillations which brought us to the motleru temper 
while vainly endeavoring to resuscitate the Greek. I 
propose, therefore, in the next chapter, to examine the 
spirit of modem limdacape, as seen generally in modem 
painting, and especially in the poetry of Scott. 



CHAPTER XYI 



OF MODEBN LASD8CAPE, 

§ 1. We turn our eyea, therefore, as boldly and as 
quickly as may be, from these sereue fields and skies of 
metliseval art, to the moat characteristic examples of mod- 
em landscape. And, I believe, the first thing that will 
strike us, or that ought to strike us, is their cloudineBS. 

Out of perfect light and motionless air, we find our- 
selves on a sudden brought under sombre skies, and into 
drifting wiud ; and. with fickle sunbeams flashing in our 
face, or utterly drenched with sweep of rain, we are re- 
duced to track the changes of the shadows on the grass, 
or watch the rents of twilight through angry cloud. 
And we find that whereas all the pleasure of the medi- 
ffival was in MiihiUhj, dcfrniteness, and lumintiusness, we are 
expected to rejoice in darkness, and triumph in mutabil- 
ity 1 to lay the foundation of happiness in things which 
momentarily change or fade ; and to expect the utmost 
satisfaction and instruction from what is impossible to 
arrest, and difficult to comprehend. 

§ 2. We find, however, together with this general de- 
light in breeze and darkness, much attention to the real 
form of clouds, and careful drawing of eflfects of mist : so 
that the ajipearance of objects, as seen through it, be- 
comes a subject of science with us : and the faithful rep- 
resentation of that appearance is made of primal impor- 
tance, under the name of aerial perspective. The aspects 
of snnset and sunrise, with all their attendant phenomena 
of cloud and mist, are watchfully delineated ; and in or- 
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dinary daylight landscape, the sky is considered of so 
much importance, that a principal mass of foliage, or a 
whole foreground, is unhesitatingly thrown into shade 
merely to bring out the form of a white cloud. So that, 
if a general and characteristic name were needed for 
modem landscape art, none bettor could be invented than 
" the service of clouds." 

§ 3. And this name would, unfortunately, be character- 
istic of our art in more ways than one. In the last chap- 
ter, I said that all the Greeks spoke kindly about the 
clouds, except Aristophanes ; and he, I am sorry to say 
(since his report is so unfavorable), is the only Greek 
who had studied them attentively. He tells ns, first, 
that they are " great goddesses to idle men ; " then, that 
they are " mistresses of disputings, and logic, and mon- 
strosities, and noisy chattering ; " declares that whoso 
believes in their divinity must first disbelieve in Jupiter, 
and place supreme power in the hands of an unknown 
god " Whirlwind ; " and, finojly, ho displays their influ- 
ence over the mind of one of their disciples, in his sud- 
den desire " to speak ingeniously conceraing smoke." 

There is, I fear, an infinite truth in this Aristophanic 
judgment applied to our modem cloud-worship. As- 
suredly, much of the love of mystery in our romances, 
our poetry, our art, and, above all, in our metaphysics, 
must come under that definition so long ago given by 
the great Greek, "speaking ingeniously concerning 
smoke." And much of the instinct, which, partially de- 
veloped in painting, may be now seen throughout every 
mode of exertion of mind, — the easily encouraged doubt, 
easily excited curiosity, habitual agitation, and delight 
in the changing and the marvellous, as opposed to the 
old quiet serenity of social castom and religious faith, — 
is again deeply defined in those few words, the " dethron- 
ing of Jupiter," the " coronation of the whirlwind." 

§ 4. Nor of whirlwind merely, but also of darknesa or 
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ignoranco reapet-ting all etalile facts. That darkening 
of the foreground to bring out the white clond, is, in oue 
aspect of it, a type of the subjection of all plain and 
positive fact, to what is uncertain and unintelligrible. 
And as we examine farther into the matter, we shall bo 
struck by another great difference between the old and 
modem lanilscape, namely, that in the old no one ever 
thought of drawing anything but as well as he could. 
That might not be u-ell, as we have seen in the case of 
rocks; but it was as well aa he could, and always dis- 
tinctly. Leaf, or stone, or animal, or man, it waseqaally 
drawn with care and clearness, and its essential charac- 
ters shown. If it was an oak tree, the acoms were 
di-awn ; if a flint pebble, its veins wore lirawn ; if an arm 
of the sea. its fish were drawn ; if a group of figures, 
their faces and dresses were drawn — to the very last sub- 
tlety of expression and end of threatl that could be got 
into the space, far off or near. But now our ingenuity is 
all "concerning smoke." Nothing is truly drawn but 
that ! all else is vague, shght, imperfect ; got with as 
little pains as possible. You examine your closest fore- 
ground, and find no leaves ; your largest oak, and find 
no acoms ; your human figure, and find a spot of red 
paint instead of a face ; and in all this, again and again, 
the Axiatophanic words come true, and the clouds seem 
to be " great goddesses to idle men." 

§ 5. The next thing that will strike us, after this love 
of clouds, is the love of liberty. Whereas the mediieval 
was always shutting himself into castles, and behind 
fosses, and drawing brickwork neatly, and beds of flow- 
ers primly, our painters delight in getting to the open 
fields and moors : abhor all hedges and moats : never 
paint anything but free-growing trees, and rivers gliding 
" at their own sweet will \ " eschew formality down to 
the smallest detail ; break aud displace the brickwork 
which the mediaeval would have carefully cemented; 
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leave unpnmed the thickets he would have delicately 
trimmed ; and, carrying the love ot liberty even to li- 
cense, and the love ot wildness even to ruin, take pleas- 
ure at last in every aspect of a^e and desolation which 
emancipates the objects of nature from the government 
of men i— on the castle wall displacing its tapestry with 
ivy, and spreading, through the garden, the bramble for 
the rose. 

§6. Connected w4th this love of liberty we find a sin- 
gular manifestation of love of mountains, and see our 
painters traversing the wildest places of the plobe in 
order to obtain subjects with craggy foregrounds and 
purple distances. Some few of them remain content 
with pollards and flat land ; but these are always men of 
third-rate order ; and the leading masters, while they do 
not reject the beauty of the low grounds, reserve their 
highest powers to paint Alpine peaks or Italian promon- 
tories. And it is eminently noticeable, also, that this 
Itleasure in the mountains is never mingled witli fear, or 
tempered by a spirit of meditation, as witli the mediaeval : 
but it is always free and fearless, brightly exhilarating, 
and wholly unreflective; so that the painter toels that 
his mountain foreground may be more consistently ani- 
mated by a sportsman than a hermit ; and our modem 
society in general goes to the mountains, not to fast, 
but to feast, and leaves their glaciers covered with chick- 
en-bones and egg-shells. 

§ 7. Connected with this want of any sense of solem- 
nity in mountain scenery, is a general profanity of tem- 
per in regarding all the rest of nature ; that is to say, a 
total absence of faith in the presence of any deity therein. 
Whereas the mediseval never painted a cloud but with 
the purpose of placing an angel in it ; and a Greek never 
entered a wood without expecting to meet a god in it ; 
we should think the appearance of an angel in the cloud 
wholly unnatural, and should be seriously surprised by 
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meeting a god. anywhere. Our chiel ideas about the 
wood BXe connected with poachtug. We have no belief 
that the clouils contain more than so many inches of rain 
or hail, and frum our poudu and ditches expect nothing 
more divine than ducks and watercreases, 

§ 8. Finally : connected with this profanity of temper 
is a strong tendency to deny the sacred element of 
color, and make our boast in blackness. For though oc- 
casionally glaiing-, or violent, modem color is on the 
whole eminently sombre, tending continually to gn^ay or 
brown, and by many of our best painters consistently 
falsified, with a confessed pride in what they call chaste 
or subdued tints ; so that, whereas a mediieval points 
his sky bright bine, and his foreground bright green, 
gihls the towers of his castles, and clothes his figures 
with purple and white, we paiut our sky gray, our fore- 
ground bWik, and our foliage brown, and think that 
enough is sacrificed to the sun in admitting the danger- 
ous brightness of a scarlet cloak or a blue jacket. 

§ 9. Those, I believe, are the principal points which 
would strike us instantly, if we were to bo brought sud- 
denly into an cxbibitiou of modem landscapes out of a 
room filled with medijeval work. It is evident tliat 
there are both evil and good in this change ; but how 
much evil, or how mucli good, we can only estimate by 
considering, as in the former divisions of our inquiry, 
what are the real roots of the habits of mind wldch have 
caused them. 

And first, it is evident that the title " Dark Ages," 
given to the mediieval centuries, is, respecting art, 
™_ u ^ whollv inapplicable. They were, on the 

niedDcdvG char- ■ lit 

KieiYof themod- contrary, the bright ages; ours are the 
dark ones, I do not mean metaphysi- 
cally, but literally. They were the ages of gold: ours 
are the ages of umber. 
This is partly mere mistake in as ; we build brown 
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brick walls, and wear brown coats, because we have been 
blunderingly taught to do so, and go on doing so me- 
fhanically. There is, however, also some 
cause for the change in our own tempers, uriBinii from 
On the whole, these are much smtder ages 
than the early ones; not sadder in a noble and deep 
way, but in a dim, wearied way,— the way of ennui, and 
jaded intellect, and unco mfortableu ess of soul and body. 
The Middle Ages had their wars and agonies, but also 
intense delights. Their gold was dashed with blood ; 
but ours is sprinkled with dust. Their life was inter- 
woven with white and purple ; ours is one seamless stuff 
of brown. Not that we are without apparent festivity, 
but festivity more or less forced, mistaken, embittered, 
incomplete — not of the heart. How wonderfully, since 
Shakspere's time, have we lost the power of laughing at 
bad jeHts I The very finish of our wit belies our gaiety, 
§ 10. The profoundest reason of this darkness of heart 
is, I believe, our want of faith. There never yet was a 
generation of men (savage or civilized) who, taken as a 
body, so wofully fulfilled the words, " having no hope, 
and without God in the world," as the present civilized 
European race. A Bed Indian or Otaheitan savage has 
more sense of a Divine existence round him, or govern- 
ment over him, than the plurality of refined Londoners 
and Parisians ; and those among us who may in some 
sense be said to believe, are divided almost without ex- 
ception into two broad classes, Romanist and Puritan ; 
who, but for the interference of the unl>elieving portions 
of society, would, either of them, reduce the other sect 
as speedily as possible to ashes ; the Gomanist having 
always done so whenever he cotild, from the beginning 
of their separation, and the Puritan at this time holding 
himself in complacent expectation of the destruction of 
Rome by volcanic fire. Such division as this between 
persons nominally of one religion, that is to say, be- 
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lieving in the snme Ood, and the some Bevelation, can- 
not but become a Btumbling-block of the gravest kind 
to all thoug'btful and lorsighted men, — a BtumbUng'- 
block which they can only Burmount under the most 
fiivoriible circumstances of early education. Heuce, 
nearly all our powerful men in this age of the world are 
unbelievers -. the best of them in doubt and misery j tbo 
worat in reckless defiance ; the plurality iu plodding 
hesitation, doing, as well as they can, what iiractical 
work lies reatly to their hands. Most of our ecientifio 
men are iu this last class i our poptdar authors either 
set themselves definitely against all religious form, 
pleading for simple truth and benevolence (Thackeray, 
Dickens), or give themselves up to bitter and fruitless 
statement of facts (De Balzac), or surface painting: 
(8cott), or careless blasphemy, sad or smiling (Byron, 
Beranger). Our earnest poets, and deepest thinkers, 
are doubtful and indignant (Tennyson. Carlyle)i ono 
or two, anchored, indeetl, but anxious, or weeping 
(Wordsworth, Mrs. Browning) ; and of these two, the 
first is iKit so sure of his anchor, but that now and then 
it drags with him, even to make him cry out,— 

■■ Grcal God. I Imd niLlitr be 
A Pagan suckled in some creed oulwoni : 

80 mlglil I. standing OD this pleasant lea, 
Hare glimpses tliat would malte me less forlorn. " 

In politics, religion is now a name ; in art, a hypoc- 
risy or affectation. Over German religious pictures the 
inscription, " See how Pious I am," can be read at a 
glance by any clear-sighted person. Over French and 
English religious pictures, the inscription, " See how 
Impions I am," is equally legible. All sincere and mod- 
est Eirt is, among us, profane.* 

• Pre-Raphaelilism, of eouise. excepted, wliich is a new phase of 
»«, in nowise considered in tliis chnpler. Blnlte was sincere, but full 
of wild creeds, &ad somewbat diseased in bnin. 
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This faithlessness operates among us according to our 
tempera, produciug either sadness or levity, and being 
the ultimate root alike of our discontents 
and of our wantonesses. It ia marvellous 
how fnll of contradiction it makes us ; we 
are first dull, and seek for wild aud lonely places be- 
cause we have no heart for the garden ; presently we re- 
cover our spirits, and build an assembly room among 
the mountains, because we have no reverence for the 
desert. I do not know if there be game on Sinai, but 
I am always expecting to hear of some one's shooting 
over it. 

§ 12, There is, however, another, and a more innoceut 
root of our delight in wild scenery. 

All the Renaissance principles of art tended, as I have 
before often explained, to the setting Beauty above 
Truth, aud seeking for it always at the „ „ 

,,,,.,,, B. Ke«cHon»rj 

expense of truth. And the proper pun- lo™ at inantnuu 
ishraent of such pursuit — the punishment 
which all the laws of the univerae rendered inevitable- 
was, that those who thus pursued beauty should wholly 
lose sight of beauty. All the thinkers of the age, as we 
saw previously, declared that it did not exist. The age 
seconded their efforts, and banished beauty, so far as 
human effort could succeed in doing so, from the face of 
the earth, and the form of man. To powder the liair, to 
patch the cheek, to hoop the body, to buckle the foot, 
were all part and parcel of the same system which re- 
duced streets to brick walls, and pictures to brown 
stains. One desert of Ugliness was extended before the 
eyes of mankind : and their pursuit of the beautiful, so 
recklessly continued, received unexpected consummation 
in high-heeled shoes and periwigs, — Gower Street, and 
Gaspar Poussin. 

§ 13. Reaction from this state was inevitable, if any 
true life was left in the races of mankind ; and, accord- 
21 
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ingly, though still forced, by rule and fashion, to the 
producing ami wearing all that is ugly, men steal out, 
half-ashamed of themselves for doing so, to the fields 
imd mountains ; and, tiudiDg amoug these the color, and 
lil>erty, and variety, and power, which are foreTer grate- 
ful to them, delight in these to an extent never before 
known ; rejoice in all the wildest shattering of the 
mountain side, as an opposition to Gower Street ; gaze 
in a rapt manner at sunsets and sunrises, to see there 
the blue, and gold, and purple, which glow for them no 
longer on knight's armor or tcmplo porch ; and gather 
with care out of the fields, into their blotted herbaria, 
the flowers which the five orders of architecture have 
banished from their doors and casements. 

The absence of care for personal beauty, which is an- 
other great characteristic of the age, ailds to this feeling 
I w. *. DiKdain '^ "■ twofold Way : first, by turning all rev- 
of bcantj In man. erent thoughts a Way from human nature; 
aiid making us think of men as riLliculous or ugly creat- 
ures, getting through the world aa well as they can, and 
spoiling it in doing so ; not ruling it in a kingly way and 
crowning all its loveliness. In the MidtUe Ages hardly 
anything but vice could be caricatured, because virtue 
was always visibly and personally noble ; now virtue it- 
self is apt to inhabit such poor human bodies, that no 
aspect of it is invulnerable to jest ; and for all fairness 
we have to seek to the flowers, for all sublimity, to the 
hills. The same want of care operates, in another way, 
by lowering the standard of health, increasing the sus- 
ceptibility to nervous or sentimental impressions, and 
thus adding to tho other powers of nature over us what- 
ever charm may be felt in her fostering the melancholy 
fancies of brooding idleness. 

It is not, however, only to existing inanimate natnre 
that our want of beauty in person and dress has driven us. 
The imagination of it, as it was seen in our ancestors, 
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haunts us continually ; and while we yield to the present 
faehions, or act in accordance with the dullest modem 
principles of economy and utility, we look 
fondly back to the manners of the ages of inngWi™ of the 
chivalry, and delight in painting, to the fan- 
cy, the fashions we pretend to despise, and the splendors 
we think it wise to abandon. The furniture and person- ' 
afces of our romance are aoug:ht, when the writer desires 
to please most easily, in the centuries which we profess 
to have surpassed in everything ; the art which takes us 
into the present times is considered as both daring and 
degraded ; and while the weakest words please us, and 
are regarded as poetry, which recall the manners of our 
forefathers, or of strangers, it is only as familiar and vul- 
gar that we accept the description of our own. 

In this WG are wholly different from all the races that 
preceded us. All other nations have regai'ded their ances- 
tors with reverence as saints or heroes ; but have never- 
theless thought their own deeds and ways of life the fit- 
ting subjects for their arts of painting or of verse. We, 
on the contrary, regard our ancestors as foolish and 
wicked, but yet find our chief artistic pleasures in de- 
scriptions of their ways of life. 

The Greeks and mediievals honored, but did not imi- 
tate, their forefathers; we imitate, but do not honor. 

"With this romantic love of beauty, forced to seek in 
historj', and in externa! nature, the satisfaction it cannot 
find in ordinary life, we mingle a more ra- , - ^^ 

tional passion, the due and just result of luKianee. 
newly awakened powers of attention. Whatever may 
first lead us to the scrutiny of natural objects, that scru- 
tiny never fails of its reward. Unquestionably they are 
intended to be regarded by us with both reverence and 
delight ; and every hour we give to them renders their 
beauty more apparent, and their interest more engTossing. 
Natural science — which can hardly be considered to have 
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existed before modern times— rendering our knowledge 
fruitful in accumulation and exquisite in accuracy, has 
acted for good or evil, according to tlie temper of the 
mind which received it ; aiid though it has hardened the 
fHJthlessneBs of the dull aud proud, has , - ^ 
shown new grounds for reverence to hearts 
which were thoughtful and humble. The neglect of the 
art of war, while it has somewhat weakened and deformed 
the body,* has given ua leisure and opportunity for 
studies to which, before, time and space were equally 
wanting; lives which once were early wasted on the bat- 
tle field are now passed usefidly in the study ; nations 
which exhausted themselves in annual warfare now dis- 
pute with each other the discovery of now planets ; and 
the serene philosopher dissects the plants, and analyzes 
the dust, of lands which were of old only traversed by 
the knight in hasty march, or by the borderer in heedless 
rapine. 

§ 17. The elements of progress and decline being thus 
strangely mingled in tlio modem miml, we mi^ht before- 
hand anticipate that one of the notable chaiacters of o\ir 
art would be its inconsistency ; that efforts would be 
made in every direction, and arrested by ei'ery conceiv- 
able cause and manner of failure ; that in all we did, it 
would become next to impossible to distinguish accu- 
rately the grounds for praise or for regret ; that all pre- 
vious canons of practice and methods of thought would 
be gradually overthrown, and criticism continually defied 
■ by successes which no one had expected, and sentiments 
which no one could define. 

§ 18. Accordingly, while, in our inquiries into Qreek 

" Of course (his is only mennt of ihe modem citizen or country 
geatlcman. ns compared witli a citizen of Spartn or old Florence. I 
leave it to others to say wlietlier the " neglect of the art of war" may 
or may not, in a yd more fatal scnue, be predicated of the English 
nation. War, teithaut ojl, wq seem, irithOod'abelp.ablestill to wage 
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and medieeval art, I waa able to describe, in general 
terms, what all men did or felt, I find now many charac- 
ters in many men ; some, it seems to me, founded on the 
inferior and evanescent principles of modernism, on its 
recklessness, impatience, or faithlessness ; others founded 
on its science, its new affection for nature, its love of open- 
ness and liberty. And among all these characters, good 
or evil, I see that some, remaining to us from old or tran- 
sitional periods, do not properly belong to us, and will 
soon fade away ; and others, though not yet distinctly 
developed, are yet properly our own, and likely to grow 
forward into greater strength. 

For instance: our reiirobation of bright color is, I 
think, for the most part, mere affectation, and must soon 
lie done away with. Vulgarity, dulness, or impiety, will 
iudeed always express themselves through art iu brown 
and gray, as in Rembrandt, Caravaggio, and Salvator; 
but we are not wholly vulgar, dull, or impious; nor, as 
modems, are we necessarily obliged to continue so in 
any wise. Our greatest men, whether sad or gay, still 
delight, like the great men of all ages, in brilliant hues. 
The coloring of Scott and Byron is full and pure ; that 
of Keats and Tennyson rich even to excess. Our prac- 
tical failures in coloring are merely the necessary con- 
sequences of our prolonged want of practice during the 
periods of Benaissance affectation and ignorance ; and the 
only durable difference between old and modern color- 
ing, is the acceptance of certain hues, by the modem, 
which please him by expressing that melancholy pectd- 
iar to his more reflective or sentimental character, and 
the greater variety of them necessary to express his 
greater science. 

§ 19. Again ; if we ever become wise enough to dress 
consistently and gracefully, to make health a principal 
object in education, and to render our streets beautiful 
with art, the external charm of past history will in great 
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i disappear. There is no eesential reason, be- 
cause we live after the fatal seventeentli century, that we 
dbould never ajfaiu be able to confess interest in sculpt- 
ure, or see brightness in embroidery ; nor, because now 
we choose to make the nigrht deatUy with our pleasures, 
and the day with our labors, prolonging the dance till 
dawn, and the toil to twilight, that we should never 
again learn how rightly to employ the sacred trasta of 
strength, beauty, and time. Whatever estemal chann 
attiiches itself to the past, would then be seen in proper 
subordination to the brightness of present life ; and the 
elements of romance would exist, in the earlier ages, 
only in the attraction which mast generally belong to 
whatever is unfamiliar ; in the reverence which a noble 
nation always pays to its ancestors ; and in the en- 
chanted light which races, like individuals, must perceive 
in looking back to the days of their childhood. 

g 20. Again : the peculiar levity with which natural 
scenery is regarded by a large number of modem minds 
cannot be considered as entirely characteristic of the 
age, inasmuch as it never can belong to its greatest in- 
tellects. Men of any high mental power must be seri- 
ous, whether in ancient or modem days: a certain degree 
of reverence for fair scenery is found in all our great 
writers without exception, — even the one who has made 
us laugh oftenest, taking us to the valley of Chamouni, 
and to the sea beach, there to give peace after Buffering, 
and change revenge into pity.* It is only the dull, the 
uneducated, or the worldly, wliom it is painful to meet 
on the hill aides : and levity, as a ruling character, can- 
not be ascribed to the whole nation, but only to its holi- 
day-making apprentices, and its House of Commons. 

§ 21. We need not, therefore, expect to find any single 

poet or painter representiog the entire group of powers, 

weaknesses, and inconsistent instincts which govern or 

•See David Copperfield, chop. Iv. and tvia 
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confuse our modem life. But we may expect that in the 
man who seems to be given by Providence as the type ot 
the age (as Homer and Dante were given, as the types of 
classical and mediieval mind), we shall find whatever is 
fmitful and substantial to be completely present, to- 
gether with those ot our weaknesses, which are indeed 
nationally characteristic, and compatible with general 
greatness of mind ; just as the weak love of fences, and 
dislike of mountains, were found compatible with Dante's 
greatness in other respects. 

g 22. Farther: as the admiration of mankind is found, 
in our times, to have in great part passed from men to 
mountains, and from human emotion to natural phenom- 
ena, we may anticipate that the great strength of art 
will also be warped in this direction : with this notable 
result for us, that whereas the greatest painters or 
painter of classical and mediaeval periods, being wholly 
devoted to the representation of humanity, furnished us 
with but little to examine in landscape, the greatest 
painters or painter of modem times will in all probabil- 
ity be devoted to landscape principally ; and farther, be- 
cause in representing human emotion words surpass 
painting, but in representing natural scenery painting 
surpasses words, we may anticipate also that the painter 
and poet (for convenience' sake I here use the words 
in opposition) will somewhat change their relations of 
rank in illustrating the mind of the age; that the paint- 
er will become of more importance, the poet of less; and 
that the relations between the men who are the types 
and first-fruits of the age in word and work,— namely, 
Scott and Turner. — will be, in many curious respects, 
different from those between Homer and Phidias, or 
Dante and Giotto. 

It is this relation which we have now to examine. 

§ 23. And, first, I think it probable that many readers 
may be sarprised at my calling Scott the great repre- 
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sentative of the mind of the age in literature. Those 
who can perceive the intense penetrative depth of 
Woi-dsworth, and the exquisite finish and melodions 
power of Tennyson, may be ofFundtid at my phicing in 
higher rank that poetry of careless glimce, and reckless 
rhjine, in which Scott poured out the fancies of his 
youth ; and those who are familial' with the subtle anal- 
ysis of the French novelista, or who have in any wise I 
submitted themselves to the influence of German philoi 
ophy, may be equally indignant at my ascribing a prin- 
cipality to Scott among the literary men of Europe, in 
an age which has produced De Balzac and Goethe. 

So also in painting, thotw who are acquainted with 
the Bontimental efforts made at present by the German 
religious and historical schools, and with the disciplined 
power and learning of the French, will think it beyond 
all explanation absurd to call a painter of light water- 
color landscapes, eighteen inches by twelve, the first 
representative of the arts of the age. I can only crave 
the reader's patience, and his due consideration of the 
following reasons for my doing so, together with those 
advanced in the farther course of the work. 

§ 24. I believe the first test of a truly great man ia his 
humility, I do not mean, by htimility, doubt of his own 
power, or hesitation in speaking of his opLuions ; but a 
right understanding of the relation between what he can 
do and say, and the rest of the world's sayings and do- 
ings. All great men not only know their business, but 
usually know that they know it ; and are not only right in 
their main opinions, but they usually know that they are 
right in them; only they do not think much of them- 
selves on that account. AmoUo knows he can build a 
good dome at Florence ; Albert Durer writes cahnly to 
one who had found fault with his work, " It cannot be 
better done ; " Sir Isaac Newton knows that he has 
worked out a problem or two that would have puzzled 
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tuiybody else ; — only they do not expect their fellow-men 
therefore to fall down and worship them ; they have a 
curious under-sense of powerleasness, feeling that the 
greatness is not in them, hut through them ; that they 
could not do or be anything else than Gkid made them. 
And they see something tliTine and God-made in every 
other man they meet, and aie endlessly, foolishly, in- 
credibly merciful. 

g 25. Now, I flud among the men of the present age, 
as far as I know them, this character in Scott and Tur- 
ner pre-eminently ; I am not sure if it is not in them 
alone. I do not find Scott talking about the dignity of 
literature, nor Turner about the dignity of painting. 
They do their work, feeling that they cannot well help 
it ; the story must be told, and the effect put down ; and 
if people like it, well and good ; and if not, the world 
will not be much the worse. 

I believe a very different impression of their estimate 
of themselves and their doings will be received by any 
one who reads the conversations of Wordsworth or 
Goethe. The slightest manifestation of jealousy or self- 
complacency is enough to mark a second-rate character 
of the intellect ; and I fear that especially in Goethe, 
such manifestations are neither tew nor slight. 

§ 26. Connected with this general humility is the total 
absence of affectation in these men, — that is to say, of 
any assumption of manner or behavior in their work, in 
order to attract attention. Not but that they are man- 
nerists both. Scott's verse is strongly mannered, and 
Turner's oil painting; but the manner of it is necessi- 
tated by the feelings of the men, entirely natural to 
both, never exaggerated for the sake of show. I hardly 
know any other literary or pictorial work of the day 
which is not in some degree affected. I am afraid Words- 
worth was often affected in hia simplicity, and De Bal- 
zac in his finish. Many fine French WTiters are affected 
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in their reserve, and full of stage tricks in placing of 
sentences. It is lucky if in German writers we ever 
find so much as a sentence without affectation. I know 
no painters without it, except one or two Pre-Raphael- 
ites (chieriy Holmau Hunt), and some simple water-color 
painters, as William Hunt, William Turner of Oxford, 
and the late George Robson i but these last have no 
inveution, and therefore by our fourth cauon, Chap. IIL 
sec. 21, are excluded from the first rank of artists ; and 
of the Pre-RaphaeliteB there is here no question, as they 
in no wise represent the modem school. 

§ 27. Again : another very important, though not in- 
fallible, test of greatnesB is, as we have often said, the 
appearance of Ease with which the thing is done. It 
may be that, as with Dante and Leonardo, the finish 
given to the work effaces the evidence of ease ; but 
where the ease is manifest, as in Scott, Turner, and Tin- 
toret i and the thing done is very noble, it is a strong 
reason for placing the men above those who confessedly 
work with great pains. Scott writing his chapter or 
two before breakfast — not retouching, Turner finishing 
a whole drawing in a forenoon before he goes out to 
shoot (providing always the chapter and drawing be 
good), are instantly to be set above men who confessedly 
have spent the day over the work, and think the honrs 
well spent if it has been a little mended between sunrise 
and sunset. Indeed, it is no use for men to think to ap- 
pear groat by working fast, dashing, and scrawling: the 
thing they do must bo good and great, cost what time it 
may : but if it Ix- so, and they have honestly and unaffect- 
edly done it with no e^oj-/, it is probably a greater and bet- 
ter thing than the result of the hardest efforts of others. 

§ 28. Then, as touching the kind of work done by 
these two men, tho more I think of it I find this conclu- 
sion more impressed upon me, — that the greatest thing a 
human soul ever does in this world is to «ee somethinif. 
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and tell what it saw in a plain way. Hundi'edB of people 
can talk for one who can think, but thousauila can think 
for one who can see. To see clearly ia poetry, prophecy, 
and religion, — all in one. 

Therefore, finding the world of Literature more or 
leas divided into Thinkers and Seers, I believe we shall 
find also that the Seers are wholly the greater race of 
the two. A true Thinker, who ha.s practical purpose in 
his thinking, and is sincere, as Plato, or Carlyle, or 
Helps, becomes in some sort a seer, and must be always, 
of infinite use in his generation ; but an affected Think- 
er, who supposes his thinking of any other imijortance 
than as it tends to work, is about the vainest kind of 
person that can be found in the occupied classes. Nay, 
I believe that metaphysicians and philosophers are, on 
the whole, the greatest troubles the world has got to 
deal with ; and that while a tyrant or bad man is of 
Kome use in teaching people submission or indignation, 
and a thoTOughly idle man is only harmful in setting an 
idle example, and communicating to other lazy people 
his own lazy misunderstandings, busy metaphysicians 
are always entangling good and acfive people, and weav- 
ing cobwebs among the finest wlieels of the world's 
business; and are as much as possible, by all prudent 
jiersons. to be brushed out of their way, like spiders, and 
the meshed weed that has got into the Cambridgeshire 
canals, and other such impediments to barges and busi- 
ness. And if we thus clear the metaphysical element 
out of modem literature, we shall find its bulk amazingly 
diminished, and the claims of the remaining writers, or 
of those whom we have thinned by this abstraction of 
theii- straw stuffing, much more easily adjusted.* 

•Observe, I do not B]ieak thus of melaphysics Iwcause I hnvo no 
pleasure in them. When I Bpe»k conlemptuously of philolniiy, It 
may be anawered me, CliiLt I am a bnd ai^hokr ; but I catinnt be ho 
answered touclilag metaphysics, for every one coDTeisaDt with such 
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§ 29. AgBiD : the mass of sentimeatal literatnre, con- 
cerned with the analysis and description of emotion. 
headed by the poetry of Byron, is altog-etber of loweorfl 
rank than the literature which merely describes what i 
saw. The true Seer always feels as intensely as any onu 
else ; but he does not much describe his feelings, Hdj 
tells you whom he met, and what they said ; leaves ya 
to make out, from that, what they feel, and what he feel%l 
but goes into little detail. And, g't-nerally speaking, ] 
thetic writing and careful explanation of passion i 
quite easy, compared with this plain recording of whal 
people said or did, or with the right invention of whafea 
they are likely to say and do ; for this reason, that to in*! 
vent a story, or admirably and thoroughly tell any paj 
of a story, it is necessary to grasp the entire mind of 
every personage concerned in it. and know precisely how 
they would be affected by what happens : which to do 
reqiiirea a colossal intellect ; but to describe a separate 
emotion delicately, it is only needed that one should feel 
it oneself; and thousands of people are capable of feel- 
ing this or that noble emotion, for one who is able to 
enter into all the feelings of somebody sitting on the, J 
other side of the table. Even, therefore, when this sen- V 
timental literatnre is first rate, as in passa^s of Byron»,« 
Tennyson, and Keats, it ought not to be ranked so highf 
as the Creative ; and though perfection, even in uan-oV J 
fields, is perhaps as rare as in the wider, and it may bel 
as long before we have another In Memoriam as onothei 
Guy Mannering. I unhesitatingly receive as a | 
manifestation of power the right invention of a few s 
tences spoken by Pleydell and Mannering across theirl 
supper-table, than the most tender and passionate meUl 
odiee of the self -examining verse. 

subjci'lg tnity see tlint I have slrang iii<^linatinn that way, ' 
woiitd, indeed. Iiave led mc far astray loni; ago, if I liad not Ii 
also some iiae of my liaoda, eyes, and feet. 
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§ 30. Having, therefore, cast motai»hyaical writers out 
of our way, and sentimental writers into the second rank, 
I do not think Scott's supremacy among those who re- 
main will any more bo doubtful ; nor would it, perhaps, 
have been doubtful before, had it not been encumbered 
by innumerable faults and weaknesses. But it is pre- 
eminently in these faults and weaknesses that Scott is 
representative of the mind of his age : and bet^auso he is 
the greatest man bom amongst us, and intended for the 
enduring typo of us, all our principal faults must be 
laid on his shoulders, and he must bear down the dark 
marks to the latest ages ; while the smaller men, who 
have some special work to do, perhaps not so much be- 
longing to this age as leading out of it to the nest, are 
often kept pro\-identially quit of the encumbrances which 
they had not strength to sustain, and are much smoother 
and pleasanter to look at, in their way; only that is a 
smaller way. 

§ 31. Thus, the most startling fault of the age being 
its faithlessness, it is necessary that its greatest man 
should be faithless. Nothing is more notable or sorrow- 
ful in Scott's mind than its incapacity of steady belief 
in anything. He cannot even resolve hardly to believe 
in a ghost, or a water spirit : always explains them away 
in an apologetic manner, not believing, all the while, 
even his own explanation. He never can clearly aacer- 
tain whether there is anything behind the arras but ratsj 
never draws aword, and thrusts at it for life or death ; but 
goes on looking at it timiiUy, and saying. " It must be 
the winiL" He is educated a Presbyterian, and remains 
one, because it is the most sensible thing ho can do if 
he is to live in Edinburgh; but he thinks Komanisni 
more picturesque, and profaneness more gentlemanly : 
does not see that anything affects human life but love, 
courage, and destiny ; which are, indeed, not matters of 
faith at all, but of sight. Any gods but those are very 
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misty in outline to him ; and when the love is laid 
ghastly in poor Charlotte's colfin ; and the courage is no 
more of use, — the pen haviiiR fallen from between the 
fingers ; and destiny is sealiug the scroll,— the Qod-lig-ht ] 
is A\m in the tears that fall on it. < 

He is in all thla the epitome of his epoch. 

§ 32. Again : as another notable weakness of the age is 
its habit of looking back, in a romantic and ptussionate 
idleness, to the past ages, not understanding them all 
the while, nor really desiring to understand them, so i 
^ott gives up nearly the half of his intellectual power ! 
to a fond, yet pui-poseless, dre.aming over the past, and t 
spends half his literary labors in endeavors to revive it, 
not in reality, but on the stage of fit-tion ; endeavors 
which were the best of the kind that modernism made, 
but still successful only so far as Scott put, under the 
old armor, the everlasting hmniui nature which he knew; 
and totally unsuccessful, so far as concerned the painting 
of the armor itself, which ho knew lujt. The excellence 
of Scott's work is precisely in proportion to the degree 
in which it is sketched from present nature. His famil- 
iar life is inimitable ; his quiet scenes of iutroductoiy 
conversation, as the beginning of Kob Eoy and Red- 
gauntlet, and all his living Scotch characters, mean or 
noble, from Andrew Fairservice to Jeanie Deans, are 
simply right, and can never be bettered. But his ro- 
mance and autiquai-ianism, his knighthood and monk- 
ery, are all false, and ho knows them to be false j does 
not care to make them earnest ; enjoys them for their 
strangeness, but laughs at his own antiquarianism, all 
through his own third novel, — with exquisite modesty 
indeed, but with total misunderstanding of the function 
of an Antiquary. He does not see how anything is to 
be got out of the past but confusion, old iron on drawing- 
room chairs, and serious inconvenience to Dr. Heavy- 
Bteme. 
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§ 33. Again : more tliau any age that had preceded it, 
ours had been iguorant of the meiming- of the word " Art," 
It had not a single fixed principle, and what unfixed 
priuciplea it worked upon were all wroug. It was necea 
sary that Scott should know nothing of art. He neither 
cared for painting nor sculpture, and was totally inca- 
pable of forming a judgment about them. He had some 
confused love of Gothic architecture, because it was dark, 
picturesque, old, and like nature ; but coidd not tell the 
worst from the best, and built for himself perhaps the 
most incougruous and ugly pile that gentlemanly mod- 
ernism ever designed ; marking, in the most curious and 
subtle way, that mingling of reverence with irreverence 
which is so striking in the age ; he reverences Melrose, 
jet casts one of its piscinas, puts a modern steel grate 
into it, and makes it his fireplace. Like all pure mod- 
ems, he supposes the Gothic barbarous, notwithstanding 
his love of it ; admires, in au equally ignorant way, to- 
tally opposite styles ; is delighted with the new town of 
Edinburgh ; mistakes its dulness for purity of taste, and 
actually compares it, in its deathful formality of street, 
as contrasted with the rudeness of the old town, to Brito- 
mart taking off her armor. 

§ 34. Again : as in reverence and irreverence, so in lev- 
ity and melancholy, we saw that the spirit of the age was 
strangely interwoven. Therefore, also, it is necessary 
that Scott should bo light, careless, uneamest, and yet 
eminently sorrowful. Throughout all his work there is 
no evidence of any purpose but to while away the hour. 
His life had no other object than the pleasure of the in- 
stant, and the establishing of a family name. All his 
thoughts were, in their outcome and end, less thsui 
nothing, and vanity. And yet, of all poetry that I know, 
none is so sorrowful as Scott's. Other great masters are 
pathetic in a resolute and predetermined way, when they 
choose ; but, in their own minds, are evidently stem, or 
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hopeful, or serene ; never really melanrholy. Even Byron 
is rather sulky and desperate than melancholy; Keats is 
sad because be is sickly ; Hhelley because he is impious ; 
but Scott is inherently and consistently sad. Around all 
his power, aud brightness, and enjoymeut of eye and 
heart, the far-away ^olian knell is for ever sonnding : 
there is not one of those loving or laughing glances of 
hia but it is brighter for the film of teara -. his mind is 
like one of his own hill rivers, — it is white, and flashes 
iu the sun fairly, careless, as it seems, aud haaty in its 
going, but 

" Far bciieath, wliere slow they creep 
Prom pool to eddy, dark snd deep. 
Where alders moist, and willows weep. 
You hear her slreama repine." 

Life begins to pass from him very early ; and while 
Homer sings cheerfully in hia blindness, and Dante re- 
tains his courage, and rejoices in hope of Paradise, 
through all his esile, Scott, yet hardly past hia youth, 
lies pensive in the sweet sunshine and among the har- 
vest of his native hills. 



"Blackford, on whose uncultured breast, 
Amoug Ihe broom, aud thorn. iLud wUId, 

A truant boy, I sought the ncsl. 

Or Hated as I lay at rest, 
Willie rose on breezes thin 

TLc munntir of Ihc city cmwd. 

And, from hia steeple jangling laud, 
St. Giles's mingling din I 

" Now, from the summit to the plain, 
Waves all the hill with yellow grain ; 

And on the laudaeape as I look, 
Nought do I aee unchanged remain, 

Snve the nido clilTs and chiming brook ; 
To me (liey make a heavy moan 
Of early frleudsbipe past and gone." 
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§ 35. Such, then, bein^ the weaknesses which it was 
necessary that Scott should share with his age, in order 
that he might suiBciently represent it, and sneh the 
grounds for supposing him, in spite of all these weak- 
nesses, the greatest literary maji whom that age pro- 
duced, let us glance at the iirincipal points in which 
his view of landscape differs from that of the medi- 
sevals. 

I shall not endeavor now, as I did with Homer and 
Dante, to give a complete analysis of all the feelings 
which appear to be traceable in Scott's allusions to land- 
scape scenery,- — for this would require a volume, — but 
only to indicate the main points of differing character 
between his temper and Dante's. Then we will esamine 
in detail, not the landscape of literature, but that of 
painting, which must, of course, be equally, or even in a 
higher degree, characteristic of the age. 

§ 36. And, first, observe Scott's habit of looking at nat- 
ure neither tis dead, or merely material, in the way that 
Homer regards it, nor as altered by his own feelings, in 
the way that Keats and Tennyson regard it, but as hav- 
ing an animation and pathos of I'te own, wholly irrespec- 
tive of human presence or passion,— an animation which 
Scott loves and sympathizes with, as he would with a 
fellow creatni-e, forgetting himself altogether, and sub- 
duing his own humanity before what seems to him the 
power of the landscape. 

" Ton lonely thom, — would lie could tell 
The cbangGS of his parent dell, 
Bince he. so pay and nlubborn now. 
Waved in each breeze a aaplfog bough 1 
Would he could tell, how deep the shade 
A thoumnd mingled branchea made, 
How broad the shadowB of the oak, 
How clung the rowan lo the rock. 
And through the foliage showed bis head, 
With narrow leaves and berries red I" 
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Seott does not dwell on the gray stubbonmcBs of tha 
thorn, because he himself \& at that momeDt disposed to 
be dull, or etubborn ; neither on the cheerful peeping' 
forth of the rowan, because he himself is at that moment 
cheerfid or curious: but he perceives them both with 
the kind of interest that he would take in an old man, or 
B. climbing boy; forgetting himself, in sympathy with 
either age or youth. 

" And from Ibe grassy slnpe be sees 
The Orela flow lo meet the Tees, 
Wlicre issuing from her darksome bed, 
She caught the morQlng's euslern red. 
And through the soflenlag vale below 
Rolled her bright wnvca Id rosy glow. 
All bluahiDg to her bridal bed, 
Xitks some shy muid in convent bred ; 
While linnet, lark, and blackbird gay 
Sing forth Lcr nuptial roundelay." 

Is Scott, or are the persons of his story, gay at this mo- 
ment * Far from it. Neither Scott nor Risingham are 
happy, but the Greta is : and all Scott's sympathy is 
ready for the Greta, on the instant. 

g 37. Observe,therefore, that this iBnot^n//(f/)V fallacy; 
for there is no passion in Smti which alters nature. It is 
not the lover's passion, making him think the larkspurs 
are listening for his lady's foot ; it is not the miser's pas* 
siuu, making him think that dead leaves are falling' coins ; 
but it is an inherent and continual habit of thought, 
which Scott shares with the modems in general, being, in 
fact, nothing else than the instinctive sense which men 
must have of the Divine presence, not formed into dis- 
tinct belief. In the Greek it created, as we saw, the faith- 
fully believed gods of the elements : in Dante and the 
medisevals, it formed the faithfully believed angelic pres- 
ence; in the modem, it creates no perfect form, does not 
apprehend distinctly any Divine being or operation; but 
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only a dim, slightly credited ammation in the natural ob- 
ject, accompanied with great interest and affection for it. 
This feeling is quite universal with us, only varying in 
depth according to the greatness of the heart that holds 
it ; Bind in Scott, being more than usually intense, and ac- 
companied with infinite affection and quickness of sym- 
pathy, it enables him to conquer all tendencies to the " 
pathetic fallacy, and, instead of making Nature anywise 
subordinate to himself, he makes himself subordinate to 
Ace— follows her lead simply — does not venture to bring 
his own cai-es and thoughts into her ptire and quiet pres- 
ence — paints her in her simple and universal trutli, add- 
ing no result of momentary passion or fancy, and ap- 
pears, therefore, at first shallower than other poets, 
being in reality wider and healthier. "What am I?" 
he says continually, " that I should trouble this sincere 
nature with my thoughts. I happen to be feverish and 
depressed, and I could see a great many sad and strange 
things in those waves and flowers; but I have no business 
to see such things. Gay Greta ! sweet harebells ! t/ou are 
not sad nor strange to most people ; you are but bright 
water and blue blossoms ; you shall not be anything else 
to me, except that I cannot help thinking you are a little 
alive, ^no one can help thinking that." And thus, as 
Nature is bright, serene, or gloomy, Scott takes her tem- 
per, and paints her as she ia; nothing of himself being 
ever intruded, except that far-away .Siolian tone, of which 
he is unconscious ; and sometimes a stray syllable or two, 
like that about Blackford Hill, distinctly stating per- 
sonal feeling, but all the more modestly for that distinct- 
ness and for the dear consciousness that it is not the 
chiming brook, nor the corn-fields, that are sad, but only 
the boy that rests by them ; so returning on the instant 
to reflect, in all honesty, the image of Nature as she is 
meant by all to be received ; nor that in fine words, but 
in the first that come ; nor with comment of far-fetched 
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thoaghts, bat with easy thoughts, such as all sensible 
meu ought to have in such places, only spoken sweetly; 
and evitlently also with an iinderfurrent of more profound 
reflection, which here and there murmurs for a moment, 
and which I think, if we choose, we may continually 
pierce down to, and drink deeply from, but which Scott 
leaves us to seek, or shun, at our pleasure. 

§ 38. And in consequence of this unselfishness and 
humility, Scott's enjojTnent of natiu'e is incomparably 
greater than that of any other poet I know. All the rest 
carry their cares to her, and begin maundering in her 
ears about their own affairs. Tennyson goes out on a 
furzy common, and sees it is calm autumn sunshine, but 
it gives hiTi no pleasure. He only remembers that it is 

" Deail cnlm Iq that Doble breast 
Which bcavcs but with tbe beaviog deep." 

He sees a thundercloud in the evening, and vxmid have 
" doted and pored " on it, but cannot, for fear it should 
bring the ship bad weatlier. Keats diiuks the beauty of 
nature violently ; but has no more real sympathy with 
her than he has with a bottle of claret. His palate is 
fine ; but he " bursts joy's grape against it," gets nothing 
but misery, aud a bitter taste of dregs out of his des- 
perate draught. 

Byron and Shelley are nearly the same, only with leas 
truth of perception, and even more troublesome selfish- 
ness. Wordsworth is more like Scott, and imderstands 
how to be happy, but yet cannot altogether rid himself 
■ of the sense that ho is a philosopher, and ought always 
to be saying something wise. He has also a vague no- 
tion that Nature would not be able to get on well with- 
out Wordsworth; and finds a considerable part of his 
pleasure in looking at himself aa well as at her. But 
with Scott the love is entirely humble and imselfish. 
" I, Scott, am Dothiug, and less than nothing ; but these 
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crags, and heaths, and clouds, how great they are, how 
lovely, how forever to be beloved, only for their own si- 
lent, thonghtlesB sake ! " 

§ 39. This pure passion for nature in its abstract being, 
is still increased in its intensity by the two elementB 
above taken notice of, — the love of antiquity, and the love 
of color and beautiful form, mortified in our streets, and 
seeking for food in the wilderness and the ruin : both 
feelings, observe, instinctive in Scott from his childhood, 
as everything that makes a man great is always. 

" And well ibe lonelj infant knew 
Becessea where the wallflower grew, 
And honeysuckle loved to crawl 
Up the long crag and ruined wall. 
I deemed such nooks the aweetcst shade 
The sun in all iis round surveyed." 

Not that these could have been instinctive in a child 
in the Middle Ages. The sentiments of a people in- 
crease or diminish in intensity from generation to gene- 
ration, — every disposition of the parents affecting the 
frame of the mind in their offspring : the soldier's child 
is bom to be yet more a soldier, and the politician's to be 
still more a politician ; even the slightest colors of sen 
timent and affection are transmitted to the heirs of life ; 
and the crowning expression of the mind of a people is 
given when some infant of highest capacity, and sealed 
with the impress of this national character, is born where 
providential circumstances permit the full development 
of the powers it has received straight from heaven, and 
the passions which it has inherited from its fathers. 

§ 40. Tliis love of aucientness, and that of natural 
beauty, associate themselves also in Scott with the love 
of liberty, which was indeed at the root even of all his 
Jacobite tendencies in politics. For, putting aside certain 
predilections about landed property, and family name. 
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and " gentlemanliness " in the club sense of the word, — ' 
respecting which I do not now inquire whether they ^rere 
weak or wise, — the main element which makes Scott like 
Cavaliers better than Puritans is, that lie thinks the for- 
mer //■«■ and mastarful as well as loyal ; and the latter Jtfr- 
tnal and slavish. He is loyal, not so much in respect for 
law, as in unselfish love for the king ; and his s^'mpatby 
is quite as ready for any active borderer who breaks the 
law, or fights the king, in what Scott thinks a generous 
way, as for the king himself. Rebellion of a i-ough, free, 
and bold kind he is always delighted by ; he only 
objects to rebellion on principle and in form : bare- 
headed and open-throated treason he will abet to any 
extent, but Bhriuks from it in a peaked hat and starched 
collar: nay, politically, he only delights in kingship 
itself, because ho looks upon it as the head and centre 
of liberty; and thinks that, keeping hold of a king's 
hand, one may get rid of the cramps and fences of law j 
and that the people may he governed by the whistle, as a 
Highland clan on the open hill-side, instead of being 
shut up into hurdled folds or hedged fields, as sheep or 
cattle left masterless. 

§ 41. And thus nature becomes dear to Scott in a 
threefold way : dear to him, first, as coptaining those 
remains or memories of the past, which he cannot find 
in cities, and giving hope of Pnetorian mound or 
knight's grave, in every green slope and shade of its 
desolate places ;— dear, secondly, in its moorland liberty, 
which has for him just as high a chairm as the fenced 
garden had for the mediieval : 



"Fori wag wnywanJ, bold, and wild. 
A Belf-willcd imp— a grandame's child ; 
But, half a plague, and half a Jesl, 
"WiiB still enduTod. beloved, careased : 
For me, IhiiB nuiiurcd, doat Ihou ask 
The classic poet's weU-coaned UA t 
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Naj, Erskine, cay. On tlie wild liill 
Let the wild bcatbbcll Uouriah still ; 
Cberish Ibe liilip, prime tbe vine ; 
But freely let the wiKKlbine twine. 
And leave untrimiiiL-d the eglantine ; " 

— and dear to him, finally, in that perfect beanty, denied 
alike in cities and in men, for wMch every modem heart 
had begun at last to thirst, and Scott's, in its freshness 
and power, of all men's, most earnestly. 

§ 42. And in this love of beauty, observe, that (as I 
said we might except) the love of cotiyr is a leading ele- 
ment, his healthy mind being incapable of losing, under 
any modem false teaching, its joy in brilliancy of hue. 
Though not so subtle a colorist as Dante, which, under 
the circnmstances of the age, he could not be, he de- 
pends quite as much upon color for his power or pleas- 
ure. And, in general, if he does not mean to say much 
about things, the one character which he will give is col- 
or, using it with the most perfect mastery and faithful- 
ness, up to the point of possible modem perception. 
For instance, if he has a sea-storm to paint in a single 
line, he does not, as a feebler poet would probably have 
done, use any expression about the temper or form of 
the waves ; does not call them angry or moimtainouB. 
He is content to strike them out with two dashes of 
Tintoret's favorite colors : 



" Tlte blackening leave u ei^ed aith ahiU; 
To inch and rock the scamews fly." 



There is no form in this. Nay, the main virtue of it ifl, 
that it gets rid of all form. The dark raging of the sea 
— what form has that T But out of the cloud of its dark- 
ness those lightning flashes of the foam, coming at their 
terrible intervals — you need no more. 

Again : where he has to describe tents mingled amon^ 
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Beneath her baiiks, now eddjing dun. 

Now brightly gleojiilDg to tlie euu, 

Ab. duDciug over rock nnd siooe, 

In yellow light her currents sbone, 

Maiching in hue the favoriic gem 

Of Albln's mountain diadem. 

Then tired to watch the current play. 

He turned his weary eyes awaj 

To where the bank opposing showed 

Its huge square cliffs ilirough shaggy wood. 

One, prominent above the rest, 

Reared to the sun Its pale gray breast ; 

Around Its broken summit grew 

The haiel niiie, and sable yew ; 

A thousand varied lichens dyed 

Its waste and weatbcr-heat«n aide ; 

And round its rugged basis lay. 

By time or lliusder rent away, 

FragmenlH, that, from its frontlet torn, 

Were mantled now by verdnnl thorn." 

§ 43. Note, first, what an exquisite chord of color is 
given in the succeasion of this passagre. It lieg-ins with a 
purple aud blue ; then passes to gold, or cairngorm color I 
(topaz color) ; then iojKtie 'jray, through which the yel- " 
low passes into black ; and the black, through broken 
dyes of lichen, into green. Note, secondly, — what is in- 
deed BO manifest throughout Scott's landscape as hardlj 
to need pointing out, — the love of rocks, and true under- 
standing of their colors and characters, opposed as it is | 
in every conceivable way to Dante's hatred and mis- J 
understanding of them. 

I have already traced, in various places, most of the ] 
causes of this great difference : namely, first, the mgged- 
ness of northern temper (compare § 8 of the chapter on , 
the Nature of Gothic in the Stones of Venice) ; then the ■ 
really greater beauty of the northern rocks, as noted 
when we were speaking of the Apennine limestone ; 
then the need of finding beauty among them, if it wer^ 
to be found anywhere, — no well-arranged colors being' 
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any more to be seen in dress, but only in rock lichens : 
and, finally, the love of irregidarity, liberty, and power, 
springing up in glorious opposition to laws of prosody, 
fashion, and the five orders. 

§ 44. The other passage I have to quote is still more 
interesting ; because it haa no form in it at all except in 
one word (chalice), but wholly composes its imagery 
either of color, or of that delicate half-believed life which 
we have seen to be so important an element in modem 
landscape. 

"The summer dawn's reflected hue 
To purple changed Lonh Katrine blue; 
Mildly and soft the western breeze 
Just kissed the lake ; just stirred the trees ; 
And the pUa4ed lake, like maiden eiiy. 
Trembled, but dimpkd not, for jog ; 
The mouD lain -shadows on her breast 
Were neither broken nor at rest ; 
In bright uncertainty they lie. 
Like future joys to Fancy's eye. 
The water-lily to Ihe light 
Her chalice reared of silver hrlfrht : 
The doe awoke, and to Ibe lawn, 
Begemiued with dew-drops, led her fawn ; 
The gray mist left tlie mountain side : 
The torrent allowed its glistening pride ; 
Invisible in flecked sky, 
The lark sent down her revelry ; 
Tiie blackbird and the speckled thrush 
Oooii-morrow gave from bruke and bush ; 
In answer cooed the cushat dove 
Her nolCB of peace, and rest, and love." 

Two more considerations are. however, suggested by 
the above passage. The first, that the iove of natural 
history, excited by the continual attention now given to 
all wild landscape, heightens reciprocally the interest of 
that landscape, and becomes an important element in 
Seott's description, leading him to finish, down to the 
minutest speckling of breast, and slightest shade of at- 
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tributed emotion, the portraiture of birds and animalB ; 
Q Strang oppoBition to Homer's slightly named " sea- 
;rows, who have care of the works of the sea," and 
Dimte's singiiig-birds, of andefined species. Compare 
carefully a passage, too long to be qnoled.^the 2ud and 
3rd stanzas of canto \i. of Rokeby. 

§ 45. The setToud, and the last point I have to note, is 
Scott's habit of drawing a slight moral from everj" sc-ene, 
jnst enough to excuse to his conscience his want of defi- 
nite religious feeling : and that this slight moral is al- 
most always melancholy. Here he has stopped short 
without entirely expressing it — 

" The mouDlsin shadows 

lie 
Like future Jojs to Fancy's eye." 

His completed thought would be, that those future joys, 

like the moantaiu shailowa, were never to be attained. 

occurs fully uttered iu many other places. He seems 

I have been constantly rebuking his own worldly pride 

ad vanity, bat never purposefully : 

"The foam-globes on her eddies ride, 
Thick OS Ihc schemes of liumau pride 
Thnt down life's current drive amain. 
As fruil, as frothy, and as vain." 

" Foiglove, and niglilshado, side by side, 
Emblems of punishment and pride ! " 

" Her dark eye flashed ; site paused and sighed ; — 
' Ah, what linve I to do with pride ! ' " 

And hear the thou<:ht he gathers from the sunset 
(noting first the Tumerian color, — as usual, its principal 
element) : 
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But raountaiQ peak and village spire 
Retain relleclion of liia fire. 
Old Barnaril'a lonera arc purple Btiil, 
To tLose wUo gaze from Toller Ilili ; 
Distant and biglillie lower of Bowes 
Like sl£el upon the bqtII glows ; 
And Stanmorc's ridge, beliind that laf. 
Rich with the spoiia of parting day, 
la crimiiou and in gold arrayed, 
Streaks yet awhile the closing shade ; 
Then slow resigns to darkening heaven 
The tinU wliicb brighter hours had giren. 
Thus, aged men, full loth and slow. 
The vanities of life forego, 
And count their joutMul follies o'er 
Till Memory Icnda lier light no more." 

That is, as far as I remember, one of the most finished 
pieces of sunset he has given : and it has a woful moral ; 
yet one which, with Scott, is inseparable from the scene. 
Hark, again: 

" 'Twere sweet to mark the setting Axj 
On Bourhope'g lonely lop decay ; 
And, as it faint and feeble died 
On the broad lake and mountain's side. 
To say, ' Thus pleasures fade away ; 
Youth, talents, beauty, thus decay, 
And leave us dark, forlorn, and gray." " 

And again, hear Bertram : 

" Mine be the eve of tropic sun : 
With disk like battle target red. 
Ho rushes to his burning bed. 
Dyes the wide wave with bloody light, 
Then sluks at once ; and all is night." 

In all places of this kind, where a passing thought is 
suggested by some external scene, that thought is at 
once a slight and sad one. Scott's deeper moral sense is 
marked in the conduct of his stories, and in casual reflec- 
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tions or exclamations ai'ising; out of their plot, and 
therefore siucerely uttei-ed ; as that of Marmiou : 

" oil, wliat a taogleU web we weave, 
WluMi flrst we prtLcUau to deceive t" 

Bat the reflections which are founded, not on events, 
but OD scenes, are, for the most paxt, shuUow, jtartly in- 
sincere, and, as far as sincere, sorrowful. This habit of 
ineffective dreaming and moralizing over passing scenes, 
of which the earliest tj^pe I know is given in Jaques, is, 
as aforesaid, usually the satisfaction made to om- modem 
consciences for the want of a sincere acknowltidgroent of 
God in nature: and Shakspeare has marked it as the 
characteristic of a mind " compact of jara" (Act Ii. So. 
vn.. As You Like It). That description attaches but too 
accurately to all the moods which we have traced in the 
moderns generally, and in Scott as the first representa- 
tive of them ; and the question now is, what this love of 
landscape, so composed, is likely to lead us to, and 
what use cau be made of it. 

"VVe began our investigation, it will be remembered, in 
order to determine whether landscape -pain ting was worth 
studying or not. We have now reviewed the three princi- 
pal phases of temper in the civilized human race, and we 
find that landscape has been mostly disregarded by great 
men, or cast into a second place, until now; and that now 
it seems dear to us, partly in consequence of our faults, 
and partly owing to accidental circumstances, soon, in 
all likelihood, to pass away : and there seems groat room 
for questiou still, whether our love of it is a permanent 
and healthy feeling, or only a healthy crisis in a gener- 
)dly diseased state of mind. If the former, society will 
forever hereafter be affected by its results ; and Turner, 
the first great laudscape-paiuter, must take a place in the 
history of nations corresponding in art accurately to that 
of Bacon in philosophy; — Bacon having first opened the 
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study of the laws of material nature, when, formerly, 
men had thought only of the laws of human mind ; and 
Turner having first opened the study of the aspect of ma- 
terial nature, when, before, men had thought only of the 
aspect of the human form. Whether, therefore, the love 
of landscape be trivial and transient, or important and 
permanent, it now becomes necessary to consider. We 
have, I think, data enough before us for the solution of 
the question, and we will enter upon it, accordingly, in 
the following chapter. 




CHAPTEEXYIL 

THE MORAL OF LABDSOAPE. 

§ 1. SrrpposiNO then the preceding conclusions correct, 

:i>ectiDg the grounds and the component eleuientx of 
) pleasure which the modems take in landscape, v/b 
iTe here to consider what are the probable or usual ef- 
■Is of this pleasure. Is it a safe or a seductive one ? 
y we wisely boast of it, and unhesitatingly indulge 
\ or is it rather a sentiment to be despised when it is 
ht, and condemned when it is intense; a feeling 
icb disinclines us to labor, and confuses us in thought ; 
joy only to the inactive and the visionarj', incompatible 
ith the duties of life, and the accuracies of reflection T 
§ 2. It seems to me that, as matters stand at present, 
here ia considerable ground for the latter opinion, 
"ft'e saw, in the preceding chapter, that onr love of nat- 
ure had been partly forced upon us by mistakes in our 
social economy, and led to no distinct issues of action or 
thought. And wlien we look to Scott — the man who 
feels it most deeply — for some explanation of its effect 
upon him, we find a curious tone of apology (as if for 
involuntary folly) running through his confessions of 
such sentiment, and a still more curious inability to de- 
fine, beyond a certain point, the character of this emo- 
tion. He has lost the company of his friends among 
the hills, and turns to these last for comfort. He says, 
" there is a pleasure in the pain " consisting in such 
thoughts 

■' Asotlawiike 
By lone St. Mary'a silent lake j " 
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but, when we look for some definition of these thoughts, 
all that we are told is, that they compose 

" A mingled seDtimeiit 
Of resigoatiou aud coiiLuiii I " * 

a Hentiment which, I suppose, many people can attain to 
on the loss of their friends, without the help of lakes or 
mountains i while Wordsworth definitely and positively 
aftirms that thought has nothing whatever to do with the 
matter, and that though, in his youth, the cataract and 
wood " haimted him like a passion," it was without the 
help of any " remoter charm, by thought supplied." 

§ 3. There is not, however, any question, but that both 
Scott and Wordsworth are here mistaken in thou- analy- 
sis of their feelings. Their delig-ht, so far from being 
without thought, is more than half made up of thought, 
but of thought in so curiously languid and neutralized a 
condition that they cannot trace it. The thoughts are 
beaten to a powder bo small that they know not what 
they are ; they know only that in such a state they are 
not good for much, and disdain to call them thoughts. 
But the way in which thought, even thus broken, acts in 
producing the delight will l>e understood by glancing 
back to gS 3 and 10 of the tenth chapter, in which we 
observed the power of the imagination in exalting any 
visible object, by gathering round it, in farther vision. 
all the facts properly connected with it; this being, as 
it were, a spiritual or second sight, multiplying the pow- 
er of enjoyment according to tlie fiilness of the vision. 
For, indeed, although in all lovely nature there is, first, 
an excellent degree of simple beauty, addressed to the 
eye alone, yet often what impresses us most will form 
but a very small portion of that visible beauty. That 
beauty may, for instance, be composed of lovely flowers 
and glittering streams, and blue sky, and white clouds j 
* MarmloQ, Introduclion to canto u. 
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and yet the thing that impresses us most, and which we 
should be sorriest to lose, may be a thin gray film on 
the extreme horizon, not so large, in the space of the 
scene it occupies, as a piece of gossamer on a near at 
hand bush, nor in any wise prettier to the eye than the 
gossamer; but, because the gossamer is known by us 
for a little bit of spider's work, and the other gray film 
is known to mean a moimtain ten thousand feet high, 
inhabited by a race of noble mountaineers, we are soi- 
emnly impressed by the aspect of it ; and yet, all the 
while the thoughts and knowledge which cause us t»» 
receive this impression are so obscure that we are not 
conscious of them ; we think we are only enjoying the 
visible scene i and the very men whose minds are fullest 
of such thoughts absolutely deny, as we have just heard, 
that thoy owe their pleasure to anj-thing but the eye, or 
that the pleasure consists in anything else than " Tran- 
quillity." 

g 4. And observe, farther, that this comparative Dim- 
ness and Untraceable neas of the thoughts which are 
the sources of our admiration, is not a fault in the 
thoughts, at such a time. It is, on the contrary, a neces- 
sary condition of their subordination to the pleasure of 
Sight. If the thoughts were more distinct we should not 
Bee so well ; and beginning definitely to think, we must 
comparatively cease to see. In the instance just sup- 
posed, as long as we look at the film of mountain or Alp, 
with only an obscure consciousness of its being the 
source of mighty rivers, that consciousness adds to our 
sense of its sublimity; and if we have ever seen the 
Bhine or the Rhone near their mouths, onr knowledge, 
so long as it is only obscurely suggested, adds to our 
admiration of the Alp : but once let the idea define it- 
self. — once let us begm to consider seriously ichni rivers 
flow from that mountain, to trace their (.course, and t*> 
recall determinately our memories of their distant as- 
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pecta, — and we cease to behold the Alp ; or, if we still 
behold it, it is ouly as a point in a map which we are 
painfully deeigmng, or as a subordinate object which 
we strive to thrust aside, in order to make room for our 
remembrances of Avignon or Rotterdam. 

Again : so long as our idea of the multitudes who in- 
habit the ravines at its foot remains indistinct, that idea 
comes to the aid of all the other associations which in- 
crease our delight. But let it once aireet us, and entice 
us to follow out some clear course of thought respecting 
the causes of the prosperity or misfortune of the Alpine 
villagers, and the snowy peak again ceases to be visible, 
or holds its jjlace only as a white spot upon the retina, 
while WB pnrsue our meditations upon the religion or 
the political economy of tlie mountaineers. 

§ 5. It is thus evident that a curiously balanced con- 
dition of the powers of mind is necessary to induce full 
admiration of any natural scene. Let those powers be 
themaelves inert, and the mind vacant of knowledge, 
and destitute of sensibility, and the external object be- 
comes little more to us than it is to birds or insects ; we 
fall into the temper of the clown. On the other hand, 
let the reasoning powers be shrewd in excess, the knowl- 
edge vast, or sensibility intense, and it will go hard but 
that the visible object will suggest so much that it shall 
be soon itself forgotten, or become, at the utmost, mere- 
ly a kind of key -note to the eonrse of purposeful thought. 
Newton, probably, did not perceive whether the apple 
which suggested his meditations on gravity was with- 
ered or rosy ; nor could Howard be aflfected by the 
picturesquenesa of the architecture which held the 
sufferers it was his occupation to relieve. 

§ 6. This wandering away in thought from the thing 
seen to the business of life, is not, however, peculiar to 
men of the highest reasoning powers, or most active 
benevolence. It takes place more or less in nearly all 
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persons of average mental emlowment. They see and 
love what is beautiful, but forget tbeu- admiration of it 
in following some train of thought which it sug'g'ested. 
and which ia of more perBonal interest to them. Sup 
pose that three or tour persons come in sight of a group 
of pine-trees, not having seen pines for some time. Oue. 
perhaps on engineer, is struck by the manner in which 
their roots hold the ground, and sots himself to examine 
their 6bres, in a few minutes retaining little more con- 
sciousness of the beauty of the trees than if he were n 
rope-maker nntwisting the strands of a cable : to nnoth- 
er, the sight of the trees calla up some happy association, 
and presently he forgets them, aud pursues the memo- 
riea they summoned : a third is struck by certain frronp. 
inga of their colors, useful to him as an artist, which he 
proceeds immediately to note mechanically for future 
Qse, with as little feeling as a cook setting down the 
constituents of a newly discovered dish; and a fointh, 
impressed by the wild coiling of houghs and roots, will 
begin to change them in liis fancy into dragons and 
monsters, and lose his grasp of the scene in fantastic 
metamorphosis : while, in the mind of the man who has 
most the power of contemplating the thing itself, all 
these perceptions and trains of idea are partially 
present, not distinctly, but in a mingled and perfect 
harmony. He will not see the colors of the tree so well 
as the artist, nor its fibres so well as the engineer i he 
will not altogether share the emotion of the sentimental- ( 
iat, nor the trance of the idealist ; but fancy, and feelingr, 
and perception, and imagination, will all obsciuely meet " 
and biilnnce themselves in him, and he will see the pine- 
trees somewhat in this manner : 

■■ Worlliier slill ot nole 
Arc those fraterDal Pour of Borrnwdalo, 
Joined in one solemn and capacious grove ; 
Huge trunlu 1 and eocli particular trunk % growUi 
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Of iDtcrtwiEted Qbrea serpentine 
Up-coiling, and invctoralely convolved ; 
Nor uniformed nilli Phantusy, and looks 
That threaten llie profane ; a pillared sliode, 
Upon whose graaalesa lloor of red-brown biie, 
Bj flheddings from the pining umbrage tinged 
Perennially, — beneath whose sable roof 
Of boughs, as if for festal purpose, decked 
With unrejoiciug berries, ghoatly Shapes 
May meet at noontide ; Fear and trerobling Hope, 
Bilence and Foresight ; Death the Skeleton, 
And Time the Shadow ; there to celebrate. 
As In a natural temple scattered o'er 
With altars undiaturbcd of mossy atone, 
United worship." 

§ 7. Tlie power, therefore, of thus fully perceiving any 
natural object depends on our being able to group and 
fasten all onr fancies about it as a centre, making a gar- 
land of thoughts for it, in which each separate thought 
is subdued and shortened of its owu strength, in order 
to fit it for harmony with others ; the intensity of our 
enjoyment of the object depending, first, on its own 
beauty, and then on the richness of the garland. And 
men who have this habit of clustering and harmonizing 
their thoughts are a little too apt to look seomfiiUy upon 
the harder workers who tear the bouquet to pieces to 
examine the stems. This was the chief narrowness of 
Wordsworth's mind ; he could not understand that to 
break a rock with a hammer in search of crystal may 
sometimes be an act not disgraceful to hnman nature, 
and that to dissect a flower may sometimes be as proper 
as to dream over it ; whereas all experience goes to teach 
ns, that among men of average intellect the most useful 
members of society are the dissectors, not the dreamers. 
It is not that they love nature or beauty less, but that 
they love result, effect, and progress more ; and when 
we glance broadly along the starry crowd of benefactors 
to the human race, and guides of human thoughtj we 
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Bhall find that this dreaming love of natural beanty — orl 
at least its expression — has been more or leas checked | 
by theio all, and subordinated either to hard work c 
watching of human natuTii. Thus in all the classical and] 
mediaeval periods, it was, as we have seen, subordinateT 
to agriculture, war, and religion : and in the modem 
period, in which it has become far more powerful, ob- 
serve in what persons it is chiefly mauifosted. 



1.) It is subordiaale iu 


(3.) It U Intense in 


Bacon. 


Mrs. Radclyffa. 


Milton. 


St. Pierre. 


Johnson. 


Shenatone. 


Richardson. 


Byron. 


Goldsmith. 


Shelley. 


Totui^. 


Keats. 


Newton. 


Bums. 


Howard. 


Eugene Sue. 


Fenelon. 


George Sand 


Pascal. 


Dumas. 



§ 8. I have purposely omitted the names of Words- 
worth, Tennyson, and Scott, in the second list, because, 
glancing at the two columns as they now stand, we may, 
I think, draw some useful conclusions from the high 
honorableness and dignity of the names on one side, and 
the comparative slightuess of those on the other.— 
clusionfi which may help us to a better understanding of 
Scott and Tennyson themselves. Glancing, I say, down 
those columns in their present form, we shall at once 
perceive that the intense love of nature is, in modern 
times, characteristic of persons not of the first order of 
intellect, but of brilliant imagination, quick sympathy, 
and undefined religious principle, suflfering also usually 
under strong and ill governed passions: while in the 
same individual it will be found to vary at different pe- 
riods, being, for the most part, strongest in youth, and 
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associated with force of emotion, and with indefinite and 
feeble powers of thought : also, throughout life, perhaps 
developing: itself most at times when the mind is slightly 
unhinged by love, grief, or some other of the passions. 

§ 9, But, on the other hand, while these feelings of de- 
light in natural objects cannot be construed into signs 
of the highest mental powers, or purest moral principles, 
we see that they are assuredly indicative of minds above 
the usual standard of power, ajid endowed with sensibili- 
ties of great preciousness to humanity ; so that those who 
find themselves entirely destitute of them, must make 
this want a subject of humiliation, not of pride. The 
apathy which cannot perceive beauty is very different 
from the stem energy which disdains it ; and the cold- 
ness of heart which receives no emotion from external 
nature, is not to be confounded with the wisdom of pur- 
pose which represses emotion in action. In the case of 
most men, it is neither aeuteness of the reason, nor 
breadth of humanity, which shields them from the im- 
pressions of natural scenery, but rather low anxieties, 
vain discontents, and mean pleasures ; and for one who 
is blind to the works of God by profound abstraction or 
lofty purpose, tens of thou.'tands have their eyes sealed 
by vulgar selfishness, and their intelligence crushed by 
impious care. 

Observe, then : we have, among mankind in general, 
the three orders of being ;^the lowest, sordid and selfish, 
which neither sees nor feels ; the second, noble and sym- 
pathetic, but which sees and feels without concluding or 
acting ; the third and highest, which loses sight in reso- 
lution, and feeling in work.* 

■ The invcBtigBtion ot this subject becomes, therefore, difficult he- 
yond all other parts of our inquiry, aince precisely the same genliuicnts 
may rise in differeut minda from lotally opposite causes ; and the ex- 
treme of frivolity may aometimea for a momeut desire the same things 
08 the extreme of moral power and dignity. lu the foUowing extract 
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Thas, even in Scott and Wordsworth themselves, tha 1 
love of nature is more or less aaaociated Tiith their weaJc- 
aesaes. Scott shows it most iu the cruder compositions 
of his youth, bis perfect powers of mind being displayed 
only in dialogues with which description has nothing- 
whatever to do. Wordsworth's distinctive work was a 
war with pomp and pretence, and a display of the maj- 
esty of simple feelings and humble hearts, together 
with high reflective truth iu his analysis of the courses 
from ■■Marriage," the senlimciit espresscrt hy Lndy Juliana (the in- 
effnbly foolisli and frivoloiiB heroine of Hie Btory) is us nearly as possi- 
ble wbat DanCe would linvc fell, under tlio sBme circumRlanees : 

" Thv air was soft and genial : not a cloud eiHined the bright azure 
cif tbe heavens ; and the aim sbonc out in all bis splendor, shedding j 
Hfc nod bciinly even over Ibe desokte heath-clad hills of Olenfem. 
But. after they had journeyed a few miles, suddenly emergiug from , 
tbe valley, a scene of inalchless beauty burst at once upon tbe eye. 
Before tbem lay the dark blue waters of Lochnarlic, refleeling, as la 
a mirnir, every surrounding object, and bearing on Us placid, irau»' 
pnreiit bosom a licet of herring- boats, Lbe drapery of whose black. « 
pended nets contrasted, with picturesque effect, the white saita of tbe \ 
larger vessels, which were vainly spread to caicb a breeze. All around, 
rocks, meadows, woods, and bills mingled in wild and lovely irregu- 
larity. 

" Not n breath was alining, not a sound was beard, save Ihe rushing 
of a waterfall, the tinkling of some silver rivulet, or Ihe calm rippling 
of the tranquil lake ; now and then, al Inlervals, the fisherman's Qaelic 
ditty, chanted ns he lay stretched on tbe sand iu some sunny nook ; 
or the shrill, distant sound of childish glee. How delicious to the 
feeling heart to behold so fair a scene of unsophisticated nature, and to 
listen lo her voice alone, breathing the accents of innocence and joy \ 
But none of the party who now gazed on It had minds capable of be- 
ing touched with the emotions it was calculated to Inspire. 

" Henry, indeed, was raptnroua in his e.vpresslons of ndmlmtlon ; 
but be concluded his panegyrics by wondering his brother did notkc«p 
a cutter, and resolving to pass a night on board one of the herring- 
boats, that he mighl eat tbe fli^b in perfection. 

■' Lady Juliana thought it might be very pretty, if, instead of those 
frightful rocks and shabby cottages, there could be villas, and gardens. 
and lawns, and conservatories, and summer-houses, and si 

" Miss Bella oliserved. if it was bersshe would cut 
and level the hills, and have faces.'' 
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of politics and ways of men ; without these, his love of 
nature would have been compai-atively worthless. 

§ 10. " If this be so, it is not well to encoui-age the ob- 
servance of landscape, any more than other ways of 
dreamily and ineffectually spending time ! " 

Stay a moment. We have hitherto observed this love 
of natural beauty only as it distingTiishes one man from 
another, not as it acts for good or evil on those minds to 
which it necessarily belongs. It may, on the whole, dis- 
tinguish weaker men from stronger men, and yet in those 
weaker men may be of some notable use. It may distin- 
guifih Byron from St. Bernard, and Shelley from Sir 
Isaac Newton, and yet may, perhaps, be the best thing 
that Byron and Shelley poaseaa— a saving element in 
them ; just as a rush may be distinguished from an oak 
by its bending, and yet the bending may be the saving 
element in the rush, and an admirable gift in its place 
and way. So that, although St. Bernard journeys all day 
by the Lake of Geneva, and asts at evening " where it is," 
and Byron learns by it "to love earth only for its earthly 
sake," * it does not follow that Byron, hating men, was 
the worse for loving the earth, nor that St. Bernard, lov- 
ing men, was the better or wiser for being blind to it. 
And this will become still more manifest if we examine 
somewhat farther into the nature of this instinct, as char- 
acteristic especially of youth. 

§ 11. We saw above that Wordsworth described the 
feeling as independent of thought, and, in the particular 
place then quoted, he fherffnre. speaks of it depreciating- 
ly. But in other places he does not speak of it depre- 
ciatingly, but seems to think the absence of thought in- 
volves a certain nobleness: 

" Iq such liigh hour 
Of vUitalion from tlie living Qod 
ITtoyghl waa not." 
• Childe Harold, canlo m. Bt. 71. 
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And he refers to tlie iuteose delight which he himsell 
felt, and which he Bupposee other men feel, in nature, 
daring their thoughtless youth, aa an intimation of their 
immortality, and a joy which indicates their ha^~ing coma I 
freah from the hand of God. ' 

Now, if Wordsworth be right in Hnppoaing this feeling 
to be iu some dograa common to all men, and most vivid 
in youth, we may question if it can be mlin'Ii/ explained 
as I have now tried to explain it. For if it entirely de- 
pended on multitudes of ideas, clustering about a bean- 
tiful object, it might seem that the youth i^uld not feel j 
it so strongly as the man, because the man knows more, 
and must have more ideas to make the garland of. Still | 
less can we suppose the pleasure to be of that melan- 
choly and languid kind, which Scott defines as " Resig- 
nation " and " Content ; " boys being not distingnisbed 
for either of those characters, but for eiiger effort and 
delightsome discontent. If Wordsworth is at all right 
in this matter, therefore, there must surely be some other 
element in the feeling not yet detected. 

§ 12, Now, in a question of this subtle kind, relating 
to a period of life when self-examination is rare, and ex- 
pressiou imperfect, it becomes exceedingly difficult to 
trace, with any certainty, the movements of the minds of 
others, nor always easy to remember those of our own. 
I caunot, from observation, form any decided opinion as 
to the extent in which this sti-ange delight in nature in- 
fluences the hearts of young persons in general ; and, in 
stating what has passed in my own mind, I do not mean 
to draw any positive conclnsiou aa to the uature of the 
feeling in other children ; but the inquiry is clearly one 
in which personal experience is the only safe groiind to 
go upon, though a narrow one ; and I will make no ex- 
cuse for talking about myself with reference to this sub- 
ject, because, though there is much egotism in the world, 
it is often the last thing a man thinks of doing, — and. 
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though there ia mnch work to be done in the world, it is 
often the beat thing a man can do, — to tell the exact truth 
about the movements of his own mind ; and there is this 
farther reason, that, whatever other fEiculties I may or 
may not possess, this gift of taking pleasure in landscape 
I assuredly possess in a greater degree than most meu ; 
it having been the ruling passion of my life, aud the 
reason for the choice of its field of labor. 

§ 13. The first thing which I remember as an event in 
life, was being taken by my nurse to the brow of Friar's 
Crag on Derwentwater ; the intense joy, mingled with 
awe, that I had in looking through the hollows in the 
mossy roots, over the crag, into the dark lake, has asso- 
ciated itself, more or less, with all twining roots of trees 
ever since. Two other things I remember, as, in a sort, 
beginnings of life ; — crossing Shapfells (being let out of 
the chaise to mu up the hills), aud going through Gleu- 
farg, near Kinross, in a winter's morning, when the rocks 
were hung with icicles ; these being culminating points 
in an early life of more travelling than is usually in- 
dulged to a child. In such joumeyings, whenever they 
brought me near hills, and in all mountain ground and 
scenery, I had a pleasure, as early as I can remember, 
and continuing till I was eighteen or twenty, infinitely 
greater than any which has been since possible to me in 
anything ; comparable for intensity only to the joy of a 
lover in being near a noble and kind mistress, but no 
more explicable or definable than that feeliu? of love 
itself. Only thus much I can remember, respecting it, 
which is important to our present subject. 

§ 14. First : it was never independent of associated 
thought. Almost as soon as I could see or hear, I had 
got reading enough to give me associations with all kinds 
of scenery; and mountains, in particular, were always 
partly confused with those of my favorite book, Scotf s 
MouEbstery i so that Glenfarg and all other glens were 
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more or less enchanted to me, filled with forma of hesi. 
tatiog creed about Christie of the Clint Hill, and i\ 
monk Eustace ; and with a general presence of White 
Lady everywhere. I also generally knew, or was told by: 
my father and mother, such simple facts of history as 
were necessary to give more definite and justifiable 
elation to other scenes which chiefly interested me, such 
as the ruins of Lochleven and Kenilwortb ; and thus my 
pleasure in mountains or niius was never, even in earliest 
childhood, free from a certain awe and melancholy, and 
general souse of the meaning of death, though in its prin- 
cipal influence, entirely exhilarating and gladdening. 

§ 15. Secondly : it was partly dependent on contrast 
with a very simple and nnamused mode of general life ; 
I was bom in London, and accustomed, for two or three 
years to no other prospect than that of the brick walls 
over the way ; had no brothers, nor sisters, nor compan- 
ions ; and though I could always make myself happy in a 
quiet way, the beauty of the mountains had an additional 
charm of change and adventure which a country-bred 
child woidd not have felt. 

§ 16. Thirdly : there was no definite religious feeling 
mingled with it. I partly believed in ghosts and fair- 
ies ; but supposed that angels belonged entirely to the 
Mosaic dispensation, and cannot remember any single 
thought or feeling couueetod with them. I believed 
that God was in heaven, and could hear me and see me; 
but this gave me neither pleasure nor pain, and I seldom 
thought of it at all. I never thought of nature as Qod'a 
work, but as a separate fact or existence. 

§ 17. Fourthly: it was entirely unaccompanied by 
powers of reflection or invention. Every fancy that I 
had about nature was put into my head by some book ; 
and I never reflected about anything till I grew older; 
and then, the more I reflected, the less nature was pre- .j 
cious to me : I could then make myself happy, by think- 
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ing, in the dark, or in tho dullest scenery ; and the beau- 
tiful scenery became less essential to my pleasure. 

§ 18. Fifthly : it was, according to its strength, ineon- 
aiateut with every evil feeling, with spite, anger, covet- 
ousuess, discontent, and every other hateful passion ; 
but would associate itself deeply with every just and no- 
bl(3 sorrow, joy, or affection. It had not, however, always 
the power to repress what was inconsistent with it ; and, 
though only after stout contention, might at last be 
crushed by what it had partly repressed. And as it only 
acted by setting one impulse against another, though it 
had muoh power in moulding the character, it had hardly 
any in strengthening it; it formed temperament, but 
never instilled principle; it kept me generally gootl-hu- 
mored and kindly, but could not teach me perseverance 
or self-denial : what firmness or principle I had was quite 
independent of it ; and it came itself nearly as often in 
the form of a temptation as of a safeguard, leading me 
to ramble over hills when I should have been learning 
lessons, and lose days in reveries which I might have 
spent in doing kindnesses. 

§ 19. Lastly : although there was no definite religious 
sentiment mingled with it, there was a continual jiercep- 
tion of Sanctity in the whole of nature, from the slightest 
thing to the vastest;— an instinctive awe, mixed with 
delight; an indefinable thrill, such aa we sometimes im- 
agine to indicate the presence of a disembodied spiidt. I 
could only feel this perfectly when I was alone ; and then 
it would often make me shiver from head to foot with the 
joy and fear of it, when after being some time away from 
the hills, I first got to the shore of a mountain river, 
where the brown water circled among the pebbles, or 
when I saw the first swell of distant land against the 
sunset, or the first low broken wall, covered with moun- 
tain moss. I cannot in the least describe the feeling ; but 
I do not think this is my fault, nor that of the English 
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language, for, I am afraid, no feeling is describable. If 
we had to explain even the sense of bodily hunger to a 
person who had never felt it, we should be hard put to 
it for words; and thia joy in nature seemed to me to 
come of a sort of heart-hunger, satisfied with the pres. | 
ence of a Great and Holy Spirit. These feelings re^ i 
maiiied in their fuU intensity till I was eighteen or ] 
twenty, and then, as the reflective and practical power j 
increased, and the " cares of this world " gained upon me, 
faded gradually away, in the manner described by "Words- ] 
worth in his Intimations of Immortality. 

§ 20. I cannot, of course, tell how fui- 1 am justified in 
supposing that these sensations may be reasoned upon 
as common to children in general. In the same degree 
they are not, of course, common, otherwise children would 
be, most of them, very different from what they are in 
their choice of pleasures. But, as far as such feelings > 
exist, I apprehend they are more or less similar in their 
nature and influence ; only producing different character ' 
according to the elements with which they are mingled- 
Thus, a very religious child may give up many pleasurea 
to which its instincts lead it, for the sake of irksome 
duties ; and an inventive child would mingle its love of 
nature with watchfulness of human sayings and doings : 
but I believe the feelings I have endeavored to describe 
are the pure landscape-instinct ; and the likelihoods of 
good or evil resulting from them may be reasoned upon 
as generally indicating the usefulness or danger of the 
modem love and study of landscape. 

§ 21. And, first, observe that the charm of romantic as- 
sociation (§ 14) can be felt only by the modem European 
child. It rises eminently out of the contrast of the beau- 
tiful past with the frightful and monotonous present : 
and it depends for its force on the existence of ruins and 
traditions, on the remains of architecture, the traces of 
battlefields, and the precursorship of eventful history. 
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The instinct to which it appeals can hardly be felt in 
America, and every day that either beautifies our present 
architecture and dreas, or overthrows a stone of medite- 
val niouunient, contributes to weaken it in Europe. Of 
its intiuence on the mind of Turner and Prout, and the 
pei-mnnent results which, through them, it is likely to 
effect, I shall have to speak presently. 

§ 22. Again ; the influence of surprise in producing the 
delight, is to be noted as a suspieiotia or evaiiescent ele- 
ment in it. Observe, my pleasure was chiefly (§ 19) 
when I ,fi>-nl got into beautiful scenery, out of London. 
The enormous influence of novelty^the way in which it 
quickens observation, sharpens sensation, and exalts sen- 
timent — is not half enough taken note of by us, and is to 
me a very sorrowful matter. I think that what Words- 
worth speaks of as a glory in the child, because it has 
come fresh from God's hands, is in reality nothing more 
than the freshness of all things to its newly opened sight, 
I find that by keeping long away from hills, I can in 
great part still restore the old childish feeling about 
them 1 and the more I live and work among them, the 
more it vanishes. 

§23. This evil is evidently common to all minds; 
WonLiworth himself mourning over it in the same 
l>oem : 

" Ciislom hangs upon ua willi a welglit 
Heavy as frost, and deep ulmostas life." 

And if we grow impatient luider it, and seek to recover 
the mental energy by more quickly repeated and bright- 
er novelty, it is all over with our enjoyment. There is 
no cure for this evil, any more than for the weariness of 
the imagination alrea<ly described, but in patience and 
rest : if we try to obtain perpetual change, change itself 
will become monotonous; and then we are reduced to 
that old despair, " If water chokes, what will yon drink 
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after it * " And the two points of practical wisdom in 
this matter are, first, to be content with as little novelty 
as possible at a time; and, secondly, to preserre, asmuch 
as possible in the world, the sources of novelty. 

§ 24. I say, first, to be content with as little chang:e as 
possible. If the attention is awake, and the feelings in 
proper train, a turn of a country road, with a cottage be- 
side it, which we have not seen before, is as much as we 
need for refreshment i if we hurry past it, ami take two 
cottages at a time, it is already too much : hence, to any 
person who has all his senses about him, a quiet walk 
along not more than ten or twelve miles of road a ilay, is 
the most amusing of all travelling; and all travelling- 
becomes dull in exact proportion to its rapidity. Gtoing 
by railroad I do not consider as travelling at all ; it is 
merely " being sent " to a place, and very little different 
from becoming a parcel; the next step to it would of 
course be telegraphic transport, of which, however, I 
suppose it has been truly said by Octave Feuillet, 

" lly aurait daffirm aaciMte* pour trouver ?a amusfliit."* 

If we walk more than ten or twelve miles, it breaks np 
the day too much ; leaving no time for stopping at the 
stream sides or shady Vianks, or for any work at the end 
of the day ; besides that the last few miles are apt to be 
done in a huny, and may then be considered as lost 
ground But if, advancing thus slowly, after some days 
we approach any more interesting scenery, every yard of 
the changeful ground becomes precious and piquant: 
and the continual increiuse of hope, and of surrounding 
beauty, affords one of tlie most exquisite enjoyments pos- 
sible to the healthy mind: besides that real knowledge 
is acquired of whatever it is the object of travelling to 
learn, and a certain sublimity given to all places, so at- 

* Scenes et Proverbes, La Crlse (Sc^dc en caldche, hors Paris), 
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tained, by the true senee of the epaces of earth that sep- 
arate them. A man who really lovee travelling woiilil iis 
soon couBent to pack a day of such happiue&a into au 
hour of railroad, as one who loved eating would agree, 
if it were poBsible, to concentrate his dinner into a pill. 
§ 26. And, secondly, I say that it is wisdom to preserve, 
as much as possible, the innocent sources of novelty -, — 
not definite inferiorities of one place to another, if such 
can be done away ; but differences of manners and cus- 
toms, of language and architecture. The greatest effort 
ought especially to be made by all wise and far-sighted 
persons, in the present crisis of civilization, to enforce 
the distinction between wholesome reform, and heartless 
abandonment of ancestral custom ; between kindly fel- 
lowship of nation with nation, and ape-like adoption, by 
one, of the habits of another. It is ludicrously awful 
to see the luxurious inhabitants of London and Paris 
rushing over the Continent (as they say to see it), and 
transposing every place, as far as lies in their power, in- 
stantly into a likeness of Kegent Street and the Rue de 
la Pail, which they need not cei-tainly have come so far 
to see. Of this evil I shall have more to say hereafter; 
meantime I return to our main subject. 

§ 26. The next character we have to note in the land- 
scape-instinct (and on this much stress is to be laid), is 
its total inconsistency with all evil passion ; its absolute 
contmriety (whether in the contest it were crushed or not) 
to all care, hatred, envy, anxiety, and moroseness. A 
feeling of this kind is assuredly not one to be lightly 
repressed, or treated with contempt. 

But how, if it be so, the reader asks, can it be charac- 
teristic of passionate and unprincipled men, like By- 
ron, Shelley, and such others, and not characteristic of 
the noblest and most highly principled men ? 

First, because it is itself a passion, and therefore likely 
to bo characteristic of passionate men. Secondly, be- 
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a moral 
> strength of 
or rectitude of pmiiose ; * only, this much is always ob- 
Berv»ble in the men whom it characterizes, thut, whatever 
their faults or failings, they always miderstand and love 
noblo qualities of chajacteri they can conceive (if uot 
certain phases of piety), at all events, self-devotion o£ 
the highest kind ; they delight in all that is good, gra- 
cious, and noble; and though warped often to take, de- 
light also in what is dark or degraded, that delight is 
mixed with bitter self-reproach i or else is wanton, care- 
less, or affected, while their delight in noble tilings is 
constaut and sincere. 

§ 27, Look back to the two lists given above, § 7. I 
have not lately read anything by Mrs. Radclyfff orGfoorge 
Sand, and cannot, therefore, take instances from them ; 
Keats hardly introduced hiunau character into his work ; 
but glance over the others, and note the general tone of 
their conceptions. Take St. Pii'rre's Virginia, Byron's 
Myrrha, Angiolina, and Marina, and Eugene Sue's Fleur 
de Marie; and out of the other lists yon will only be 
able to find Pamela, Clementina, and, I suppose, Cla- 
rissa,f to iiut beside them ; and these will not more thatt 
match MjTrha and Marina ; leaving Fleur do Marie and 
Virginia rivalless. Then meditate a little, with all jus- 

■ Compare tlie clianirti^ra of Fleur de Marie nnd Rigolcllc. In tbft I 
Mystdres de Faria. I knaw no otLer iastance In whicb tlie two icm- J 
pere are bo exquisite!]' delineated and iipposed. Read carctully th» fl 
beikuilfiil pasioral, in Uie eiglitli chapter of the first Pnrt, where Pleur I 
dc Mnrle is flrst taken into the fields under MonttTutrtrc, and compare I 
it with the sixth of the se<«iid Part. Its iicctiralel; traced compnnlon J 
sketch, noting carefully Rigoletle's " Non, Je ditrfU la rnmpaffitt.'^g 
She dnea not, however, dislike flowers or birds : " Cette caisae de hni*, J 
(|ue Rigolette appellait le Jardin dc aes oiscaun, £iait rempUe dc temfl 
recouverte de mousse, pendant Thiver. Elle travHillall auprga de )» 1 
fcnfitre oiiverto, ft-dcrai-voilfie par uu verdoyant rideau de pois de S) 
teiir rosea, de capuclneH oranges, de volubilis bleus et blanca." 

1 1 have not read Clarissa. 
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tice and mercy, over the two groups of nameB ; and I 
think you will, at lost, feel that there is a pathos and 
tendemeaa of heart among the lovera of nature in the 
second list, of which it is nearly impossible to estimate 
either the value or the danger ; that the sterner consist- 
ency of the men in the first may, in great i)art, have aris- 
en only from the, to them, moat merciful, appointment 
of having had religious teaching or disciplined education 
in thoir youth; while their want of love for nature, 
whether that love be origiuEdly aVjsient, or artificially re- 
pressed, is to none of them an advantage. Johnson's 
indolence. Goldsmith's improvidence, Young's worldli- 
ness, Milton's severity, and Bacon's servility, might all 
have been less, if they could in any wise have sympa- 
thized with Byron's lonely joy in a Jura storm,* or with 
Shelley's interest in floating paper boats down the 8er- 
chio. 

§ 28. And then observe, farther, as I kept the names of 
Wordsworth and Scott out of the second list, I withdrew, 
also, certain names from the fii'st ; and for this reason, 
that in all the men who are named in that list, there is 
evidently some degree of love for nature, which may have 
been originally of more power than we suppose, and may 
have had an infinitely hallowing and protective influence 
upon them. But there also lived certain men of high 
intellect in that age who had no love of nature whatever. 
They do not appear ever to have received the smallest 
sensation of ocular delight from any natural scene, but 
would have lived happily all their lives in drawing-rooms 
or studies. And, therefore, in these men we shall be 
able to determine, with the greatest chance of accuracy, 

•Tt might be llioiight (hut Young ecvld have sympalliized wiili ii. 
He would bave ronile liettcr use of it, but he would not have liitd the 
BADie iJellght in it. He turns bis solitude tn gmid ncrount ; but this is 
))ecause. to him, solitude is sorrow, nnd bis I'ealeujojmeut would li&ve 
beun of omlnble society, aud a place at court 
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what the real infinence of natural beauty is, and what the 
cliaraoter of a mind destitute of its love. Take, as con- 
spicuous instances, Le Sage and Smollett, and you nill 
find, in meditating over their works, that they are utterly 
incapable of conceiving a human soul as endowed with 
any nobleness whatever ; their heroes are simply beasts 
endowed with some degree of human intelleirt ; — cunning-, 
fidse, passionate, reckless, ungrateful, and abominable, 
incapable of noble joy, of noble sorrow, of any spirit- 
ual perception or hope. I said, " beasts with human in- 
telleet ; " but neither Gil Bias nor Roderick Eandom 
reach, morally, anything near the level of dogs ; while 
the delight which the writers themselves feel in mere 
filth and pain, with an unmitigated foulness and cruelty 
of heart, is just as manifest in every sentence as the dis- 
tress and indignation which with pain and injustice are 
seen by Shelley and Byron. 

§ 29. Distinguished from these men by eome evidence 
of love for nature, yet an evidence mncli less clear than 
that for any of those named even in the first list, stand 
Cervantes, Pope, and Moliere. It is not easy to say how 
much the character of these last depended on their 
epoch and education ; but it is noticeable that the first 
two affree thus far in temper with Le Sage and Smollett, 
— that they delight in dwelling upon vice, misfortnne, 
or folly, as subjects of amusement ; while yet they are 
distinguished from Le Sage and Smollett by capacity of 
conceiving nobleness of character, only in a humiliating 
and hopeless way ; the one representing all chivalry as 
insanity, the other placing the wisdom of man in a se- 
rene and sneering reconciliation of good with evil. Of 
Moliere I think very differently. Living in the blindest 
period of the world's history, in the moat luxurious city, 
and the most corrupted court, of the time, he yet mani- 
fests through all his writings an exquisite natural wis- 
dom ; a capacity for the most simple enjoyment ; a high 
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sense of all nobleness, honor, and purity, variously 
marked throuhout bis slighter work, but distinctly made 
the theme of his two perfect plays — the Tartuffe and 
Misautlirupe ; and in all that he says of art or science 
he has an unerring instinct for what is useful and sin- 
cere, and uses his whole power to defend it, with as keen 
a hatred of everything affected and vain. And, singular 
as it may seem, the first definite lesson read to Europe, 
in that school of simplicity of which Wordsworth was 
the supposed originator among the mountains of Cum- 
berland, was, in fact, given in the midst of the court of 
Louis XTV., and by Moliere. The little canzonet, 
" J'aime mieux ma mie," is, I believe, the fii-st Words- 
worthian poem brought forward on philosophical prin- 
ciples to oppose the schools of art and affectation. 

§ 30. I do not know if, by a caieful analysis, I could 
point out any evidences of a capacity for the love of nat- 
ural scenery in Moliere stealing forth through the 
slightness of his pastorals ; but, if not, we must simply 
set him aside as exceptional, as a man uniting Words- 
worth's philosophy with Le Safe's wit, turned by cir- 
cumstances from the observance of natural beauty to 
that of human frailty. And thus putting him aside for 
the moment, I think we cannot doubt of our main con- 
clusion, that, though the absence of the love of nature is 
not an assured condemnation, its presence is an invari- 
able sign of goodness of heart and justness of moral 
pci-crpiion, though by no means of moral practux ; that in 
proportion to the degree in which it is felt, will probably 
be the degree in which all nobleness and beauty of char- 
acter will also be felt ; that when it is originally absent 
from any mind, that mind is in many other respects 
hard, worhily, and degraded; that where, having been 
originally present, it is repressed by art or education, 
that repression appears to have been detrimental to the 
person suffering it i and that wherever the feeling 
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ixists, it acts fur good on the character to which it be>- 
lOiigrB, thoQ^h. tut it may beloug to charactcns weak in 
other respects, it may careleeely be mistaken for a source 
of evil in them. 

§ 31. And having arrived at this coQclimion by a review 
of facts, which I hope it will Ije admitted, whether acca- 
rate or not, has at least been candid, these f»uiher oon- 
iideratioQs may confirm our belief in its tnith. Observe : 
the whole force of education, until very lately, has been 
directed in every possible wa; o the destruction of the 
loYe of nature. The only knuivlodge which hau been 
considered essential among us is that of words, and, next 
after it, of the abstract ecien -ea ; while every liking 
howu by children for simple i atural history has been 
.either violently checked (if jk an inconvenient form 

tor the housemaids), or ente cnipolonsly liniitinl to 
hours of play: bo that it has re illy betm impossible for 
any child earnestly to study the works of God but 
against its conscience; and tl"^ love of nature has be. 
come inherently the eharacteri ic of tniants and idli^ra. 
While also the art of drawing, which is of more rwJ 
importance to the human rai-e than that of writing (be- 
eanso peojile can hardly draw anything without being 
of some use both to themselves and otliers, and can 
hardly write anything without wasting their own time 
and that of others), — this art of drawing, I say, which on 
plain and sfeni system should be taught to everj' child, 
just as writing is,— has been so neglected and abused, 
that there is not one man in a thousand, even of its pro- 
fessed teachers, wlio knows its first principles: and thus 
it needs much ill-fortune or obstinacy^ much neglect ou 
the part of his teachers, or rebellion on his own — before 
a boy can get leave to use his eyes or his fingers ; so 
that those wlio ran use them are for the most part neg- 
lected or rebellious lads— runaways and had scholars — 
passionate, erratic, self-willed, and restive against idl 
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forma of education ; while your well-beliavod and amiable 
scliolai-a are disciplined into blindness and palsy of half 
their faculties. Wherein there is at once a notable 
ground for what dififereuce we havt! observed between 
the lovei-s of nature and its despisera ; between the 
somewhat immoral and nnrespectable watchfulness of 
the one, and the moral and respectable blindness of the 
other. 

§ 32. One more argrnment remains, and that, I believe, 
an unanswerable one. Ab, by the accident of education, 
the love of nature haa been, among us, associated with 
wHfulnetiN, so, by the accident of time, it has been as- 
sociated with /aiihlessnefts. I traced, above, the peculiar 
mode in which this faithlessness was indicated ; but I 
never intended to imply, therefore, that it was an invari- 
able concomitant of the love. Because it happens that, 
by various concurrent operations of evil, we have been 
led, according to those words of the Greek poet already 
quoted, " to dethrone the gods, and crown the whirl- 
wind," it is no reason that we should forget there was 
once a time when "the Lord answered Job oh/ of the 
whirlwind." And if we now take final and full view of 
the matter, we shall find that the love of nature, wherev- 
er it has esiated, has been a faithful and sacred element 
of human feeling i that is to say, supposing all circum- 
stances otherwise the same with respect to two indJWdu- 
als, the one who loves nature most will be ahrni/s found 
to have more faith in G<xl than the other. It is intense- 
ly difficult, owing to the confusing and counter influences 
which always mingle in the data of the problem, to 
make this abstraction fairly : bnt so far as we can do it, 
80 far, I boldly assert, the result is constantly the same : 
the nature- worship will be found to bringr with it such a 
sense of the presence and power of a Great Spirit as 
no mere reasoning can either induce or controvert ; and 
where that nature-worship is innocently pursned,^ — i.e. 
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vfith due respect to other claima on time, feeling, and'fl 
exertiou, aud associated with the higher principles atm 
religiou, — it betsomoa tliu channel of certain eacredf 
truths, which by no other means can be conveyed. 

§ 33. This is not a statement which any investigation J 
is needed to prove. It comes to us at once from the I 
highest of all authority. The greater number of the I 
words which are recorded in Scripture, as directly spok- ' 
en to men by the lips of the Deity, are either simple 1 
revelations of His law, or special threateniugs, com- [ 
mands, and promises relating to special events. But | 
two paaaageB of God's speaking, one in the Old and one 
in the New Testament, possess, it seems to me, a differ- 
ent character from imy of the rest, having been uttered, \ 
the one to effect the last necessary change in the mind J 
of a man whose piety was iu other respects perfect j [ 
and the other, iw the first statement to all men of the J 
principles of Christianity by Christ Himself — I meaa 1 
the 38th to 41st chapters of the book of -ToIj and the Ser- f 
mon on the Mount. Now the fiiist of these passages ia, I 
from beginning to end, nothing else than a direction at | 
the mind which was to be perfected to humble observ- ( 
ance of the works of God in nature. And the other J 
consists only in the inculcation of t/iriv thiugs: Ist, 
right conduct ; 2nd, looking for eteruitl life ; 3rd, trust- J 
ing God, through watchfulness of His dealings with His I 
creation ; and the entire contents of the book of Job, / 
and of the Sermon on the Mount, will be found resolv- | 
able simply into these three requirements from all men, 
— that they should act rightly, hope for heaven, and | 
watch God's wonders and work in the earth : the right I 
conduct being always summed up under the three heads j 
oi Justice, mercy, and truth, and no mention of any doc- 
trinal point whatsoever occurring in either piece of di- 
vine teatihiiig. 

§ 34. As far as I can judge of the ways of men, it a 
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to me that the simplest and most necessary ti-uths are 
always the last believed ; and I suppose that well-mean- 
ing people in general would rather regulate their con- 
duct and creed by Eilmost any other portion of Scripture 
whatsoever, than by that Sermon on the Mount, which 
contains the things that Christ thought it first necessary 
for all men to understand. Nevertheless, I believe the 
time will soon come for the full force of these two pas- 
sages of Scripture to be accepted. Instead of supposing 
the love of nature necessarily connected with the faithless- 
neas of the age, I believe it is connected properly with 
the benevolence and liberty of the age i that it is pre- 
cisely the most healthy element which distinctively be- 
longs to us ; and that out of it, cultivated no longer in 
leWty or ignorance, but in earnestness and as a duty, re- 
sults will spring of an importance at present inconceiva- 
blej and lights arise, which, for the first time in man's 
history, will reveal to him the true nature of his life, the 
true field for his energies, and the true relations between 
him and his Maker. 

§ 35. I will not endeavor here to trace the various modes 
in which these results are likely to be effected, for this 
would involve an essay on education, on the uses of nat- 
ural history, and the probable future destiny of nations. 
Somewhat on these subjects I have spoken in other 
places i and I hope to find time, and proper place, to say 
more. But one or two observations may be made merely 
to suggest the directions in which the reader may follow 
out the subject for himself. 

The great mechanical impulses of the age, of which 
most of us are so proud, are a mere passing fever, half- 
speculative, half -childish. People will discover at last 
that royal roads to anything cau no mure be laid in iron 
than they can in dust ; that there are, in fact, no royal 
roads to anywhere worth going to : that if there were, it 
would that instant cease to be worth going to,— I mean 
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SO far as the th in gs to be obtained ore in any way estima- 
ble in terms of pn'ce. For there are two classes of preciiooa 
things in the world : those that God gives as for nothiugf ' 
—sun, air, and life (both mortal life and immortal) ; and 
the secondai-ily precious thiiigw which he gives us for a \ 
price : these secondarily precious things, worldly wine , 
and milk, can only be bought for definite money i they 
never can l>e cheapened. No cheating nor bargaining 
will ever get a single thing out of nature's "establish- 
ment " at half-price. Do we want to be strong ' — we must 
work. To be hungry T^we must starve. To be happy * 
— we must be kind. To be wise ? — we must look and 
think. No changing of place at a hundred miles an hour, 
nor making of stuffs a thousand yards a minute, will 
make na one whit stronger, happier, or wiser. There 
was always more in the world than men could see, walked 
they ever so slowly ; they will see it no better for going 
fast. And they will at last, and soon too, find out that 
their grand inventions for conquering (as they think) 
space and time, do, in reality, conquer nothing; for 
space and time are, in their own essence, unconquerable, 
and besides did not want any sort of conquering; they 
wanted ludng. A fool always wants to shorten space and 
time: a wise man wants to lengthen both. A fool wonts 
to kill space and kill time ; a wise man, first to guiu them, 
then to animate them. Tour railroad, when you come to 
understand it, is only a device for making the world 
smidler : and as for being able to talk fi-om place to place, 
that is, indeed, well and convenient; but suppose yoa 
have, originally, nothing to suy.* We shall be obliged 
at last to confess, what wc should long ago have known, 
that the really precious things are thought and sight, not 
pace. It does a bidlet no good to go fast; and a man, if 
• '■ Tlie light-oil [8])ecil in j; telegraph 
Bears nothing on its beam." — Ei 
See Appendix lU., PlBgiarlsm. 
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he be truly a man, no harm to go alow ; . for his glory is 
not at all iu going, but ia being. 

§ 36. " Well ; but railroads and telegraphs are so use- 
ful for conimuniuating knowledge to savage nations." 
Yea, if you have any to give them. If you know nothing 
but raili-oads, and can communicate nothing but aqueous 
vapor and gunpowder, — what then T But if you have 
any other thing than those to give, then the railroad is 
of use only because it communicates that other thing ; 
and the question is — what that other thing may be. Is 
it religion? I believe if we had really wanted to com- 
municate that, we could have done it in less than 1800 
years, without steam. Most of the good religious com- 
munication that I remember has been done on foot j and 
it cannot be easily done faster than at foot pace. Is it 
science ? But what science — of motion, meat, and med- 
icine ? Well, when you hove moved yoiir savage, and 
dressed your savage, fed him with white bread, and 
fthowu him how to set a limb, — what nest T Follow ont 
that question. Suppose evei-y obstacle overcome : give 
your savage every advantage of civilization to the full : 
suppose that you have put the Red Indian in tight 
shoes ; taught the Chinese how to make Wedgwood's 
ware, and to paint it with colors that will rub off: and 
persuadeil all Hindoo women that it ia more pious to 
torment their husbands into graves than to burn them- 
selves at tht' burial, — what next T Gradnally, thinking 
on from point to point, we shall come to perceive that 
all true happiness and nobleness are near us, and yet 
neglected by us ; and that till we have leametl how to be 
happy and noble, we have not much to tell, even i-o Red 
Indians. The delights of horse-racing and hunting, of 
assemblies in the night instead of the day, of costly and 
wearisome music, of costly and burdensome dress, of 
chagrined contention for place or power, or wealth, or 
the eyes of the multitude ; and all the endless occupation 
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without purpose, and idleness without rest, of onr ^-nlg^ir 
world, are not, it Beem» to me, enjoyments we need be 
ambitious to communicate. And all real and wholesome 
enjoyments possible to man ha^e been just as possible 
to him, since first he was made of the earth, as they are 
now : and they are possible to him chiefly in peace. To 
watch the com grow, and the blossoms set : to draw bard 
breath over ploughshare or spade ; to read, to think, to 
love, to hope, to pray, — these are the things that make 
men happy ; they have always had the power of doing 
these, they never ivill have power to do more. The 
world's prosperity or adversity depends upon our know- 
ing and teaching these few things: but upon iron, 
glass, or electricity, or steam, in no wise. 

§ 37. And I am Utopian and enthusiastic enoug-h 
believe, that the time will come when the world will dis- 
cover this. It has now made its experiments in every 
possible direction but the right one : and it seems that 
it must, at last, try the right one, in a mathematical! 
necessity. It has tried fighting, and preaching, and^^' 
f.isting, buying and selling, pomp and parsimony, pride 
and humiliation, — every possible manner of eiisteutje int 
which it could conjeetnre there was any happiness or 
dignity ; and all the while, as it bought, sold, and fongrht^, 
and fasted, and wearied itself with policies, and am- 
bitions, and self-denials, God had placed its real hap- 
piness in the keeping of the little mosses of the wayside^ 
and of the clouds of the firmament. Now and then ai 
weary king, or a tormented slave, found out where tha 
tnie kingdoms of the world were, and possessed himself, 
in a fuiTow or two of garden ground, of a truly infinite 
dominion. But the world would not believe their re- 
port, and went on trampling down the mosses, and for- ■ 
getting the clouds, and seeking happiness in its own 
way, irntil, at last, blundering and late, came naturd 
science -, and in natural science not only the observatii 
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of things, but the finding^ ont of new uses for them. Of 
couxae the world, having a choice left to it, went wrong 
aa usual, and thought that these mere material uses were 
to be the sources of its happiness. It got the clouds 
liacked into iron cylinders, and made it cany its wise 
Belt at their own cloud pace. It got weavable fibres out 
of the mosses, and made clothes for itself, cheap and 
fine,^here was happiness at last. To go as fast aa the 
clouds, and manufacture everything out of anything, — 
here was paradise, indeed I 

§ 38. And now, when, in a little while, it is unpara- 
dised again, if there were any other mistake that the 
world could make, it would of course make it. But I 
see not that there is any other ; and, standing fairly at 
its wits' end, having found that going fast, when it is 
used to it, is do more paradisiacal than going slow ; and 
that all the piints and cottons in Manchester cannot 
mak3 it comfortable in its mind, I do verily believe it 
will come, finally, to understand that God paints the 
clouds and shapes the moss-fibres, that men may be hap- 
py in seeing Him at His work, and that in resting quiet- 
ly beside Him, and watching His working, and — accord- 
ing to the power He has communicated to onrselves, 
and the guiihmce He grants, — in carrying out His pur- 
poses of peace and charity among all His creatures, are 
the only real happinesses that ever were, or will be, 
possible to mankind. 

§ 39. How far art is capable of helping us in such 
happiness we hardly yet know ; but I hope to be able, 
in the subsequent parts of this work, to give some data 
for arriving at a conclusiou in the matter. Enough has 
been advanced to relieve the reader from any lurking 
suspicion of unworthiness in our subject, and to induce 
him to take interest in the mind and work of the great 
painter who has headed the landscape school among us. 
What farther cousiderations may, within any reasonable 



I , bt put before him, respecting the effect of natn- 
-i ■noacT oo the bamao be«rt. I will introilitce in their 
Dpo^ plaers either as we euunitte. omler Tnmer'a 
^iddsace, the different dkeenfi i>f etrvDery, or st the close 
iA the whole work : and tiierefore I hare onlj one point 
man to notice hen-, namelr, the exact relati<m between 
aodacapc-painting and natiml science, properlv eo- 
sDad. 

I 40. For it may be thought th&t I have nshlr as. 
mtm«d that the Scriptaral authorities al>ove qaoteai 
^pply to that partly &aperfici view of nstort-- whiiJi is 
akim by the landscape-painter instead of to the accarate 
'iiiw tnk(^ by the man of eci nee. Ho far from there 
e'mg mshnew^ in each on : (omption, the whole Ian- 
la^, both i)f the book of J and the Sermon on the 
out, ^Tes prtwisely the ,■ of nature which is tak- 
I by the uniuvegtigating i iction of a humble, bitt 
owMfnl mind. There is i liesection of monies or 
xmnting of elements, bot e boldest and broadest 
uice at the apparent fac nd the most magnificent 
'taphor in expreening the " His eyes are tike the 
yelida of the morning. In hus neck remaiueth strength, 
find sorrriw is tiinifd into joy Ix^fnrc bim," Anil iu the 
often rc'pi-atcil, nt'ver obeyed, commiind, " Consider the 
lilies of the field," ol>sen'e then' is precisely the delicate 
attribution of lif<^ which we have seen to be the charae- 
ti-rirttic of the modem view of landscape, — "They toil 
not." There is no science, or hint of science ; no count- 
ing of pctiils, nor display of provisions for sustenance i 
nothing but the expression of sympathy, at once the 
mrwt <;liildisli, and the most profound, — " They toil uot." 
S 41, And we see in this, therefore, that the instinct 
which lends us thus to attribute life to the lowest forms 
of organic nature, does not necessarily spring from 
fjiitlilessnc'ss, niir tlie deducing: a moral out of them from 
an irregular and languid conscientiousness. In this, as 
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in almost all things connected with moral discipline, 
the same results may follow from contrary causes ; and 
as there are a good and evil contentment, a good and 
evil discontent, a good and evil cai-e, fear, ambition, and 
so on, there are also good and evil forms of this sym- 
pathy with nature, and dispoBition to moralize over it.* 
In general, active men, of strong sense and stem princi- 
ple, do not care to see anything in a leaf but vegetable 
tissue, and are so well con^-iuced of useful moral truth, 
that it does not strike them as a new or notable thing 
when they find it in any way symbolized by material 
nature ; hence there is a strong presumption, when first 
we perceive, a tendency in any one to regard trees as 
li^-ing, and enunciate moral aphorisms over evoiy peb- 
ble they stumble against, that sucli tendency proceeds 
from a morbid temperament, like Shelley's, or an incon- 
sistent one, like Jitques's. But when the active life is 
nobly fulfilled, and the mind is then raised beyond it 
into clear and calm beholding of the world around us, 
the same tendency again manifests itself in the most 
sacred way : the simplest forms of nature are strangely 
animated by the sense of the Divine presence ; the trees 
and flowers seem all, in a sort, children of God ; and we 
ourselves, their fellows, made out of the same dust, and 
greater than they only in having a greater portion of 
the Divine power exerted on our frame, and all the com- 
mon uses and palpably visible forms of things, become 
subordinate in our minds to their uiner glory,— to the 
mysterious voices in which they talk to us about God, 
and the changeful and typical aspects by which they 
* Compare what Ja said bcrore in various places at good and bnd 
llniHli, good aud bad mystery, Ac. If a man were diapoaed lo systcm- 
mnkiiig. lie could easily llirow together a counter- system to Arls 
totle's, sliowing that in all things there were two culrcmea wliieh 
exnrtly resemhled each other, but of which one wiis bad, lire other 
good ; and a meaii.'ceaembtiiig neither, but belter thao the one, and 
worse than the other. 
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witness to ns of holy tmtli, and fill us with oliedient, 
joyful, and thankful emotion. 

§ 42. It is in raising us from the first state of inaetiTe 
reverie to the second of useful thought, that scientifis,] 
pursuits are to be chieflj' praised. But in restraining 
OS at this second stage, and checking the impulses towaids 
higher contemplation, they are to be feared or blamed. 
They may in certain minds be consistent with snch con- 
templation ; but only by an effort ; in their nature they 
are always adverse to it, having a tendency to chill and 
subdue the feelings, and to resolve all things into atoms 
and numbers. For most men, au ignorant enjojiuent is 
better than an informed one : it is better to conceive the 
sky as a blue dome than a dark ea\ity, and the cloud as 
a golden throne than a aleety mist. I much question 
whether any one who knows optics, however religious he 
may be, can feel in equal degree the pleasure or rever- 
ence which an unlettered peasant may feel at the eight 
of a rainbow. And it is mercifully thus ordained, since 
the law of life, for a finite being, with respect to the 
works of an infinite one, must be always an infinite ig- 
norance. We cannot fathom the mystery of a single 
flower, nor is it intended that we shoiUd; but that the 
pursuit o! science should constantly be stayed by the 
love of beauty, and accuracy of knowledge by tenderness 
of emotion. 

§ i3. Nor is it even just to speak of the love of beauty 
as in all respects unscientific ; for there is a science of 
the aspects of things as well as of their nature ; and it is 
as much a fact to be notedin their constitution, that they 
produce such and such an effect upon the eye or hesji 
(as, for instance, that minor scales of sound cause melan- 
choly), as that they are made op of certain atoms or 
vibrations of matter. 

It is as the master of this science of Anjiecls, that I said, 
some time a^o. Turner must eventually be named alwt^s|j 
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with Bacon, the master of the science of Essence, As the 
first poet who has, in all their range, understood the 
grounds of noble emotion which exist in Landscape, his 
future influence will be of a still more subtle and impor- 
tant character. The rest of this work will therefore be 
dedicated to the explanation of the principles on which 
he composed, and of the aspects of nature which he was 
the first to discern. 
25 



OF THE TEACHEIM OF 

§ 1. The first step to the uuderatandiug either the mind 
or position of a groat man ought, I think, to be lai iu- 
quiry into the elements of his eaily instruction, and the 
mode in which he was affected by the circumstances of 
surrounding life. In making this inquiry, with respect 
to Turner, we shall be necessarily led to take note of the 
causes which hail brought landscape-painting into the 
state in which he found it ; and, therefore, of those tran- 
sitions of style which, it will be remembered, we ovct- 
leaped (hoping for a future opportunity of examining 
them) at the close of the fifteenth chapter. 

§ 2. And first, I said, it will be remembered, some way 
back, that the relations between Scott and Turner would 
probably be found to differ very curiously from those 
between Daute and Giotto. They differ primarily in 
this,— that Dante and Giotto, liriug in a consistent age, 
were subjected to one and the same influence, and may 
be reasoned about almost in simDar terms. But Scott 
and Turner, living in an inconsistent age, became Bob- 
jected to inconsistent influences ; and are at once dis- 
tingiushed by notable contrarieties, requiring separate 
examination in each. 

§ 3. Of these, the chief was that Scott, having had tl 
blessing of a totally neglected education, was able earl 
to follow most of his noble instincts i but Turner, having: 
suffered under the instruction of the Eoyal Academy, 
had to pass nearly thirty years of his life in reoovering 
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from its consequences ;• this permanent result following 
for both, — that Scott never was led into any fault foi<;ign 
to his nature, but spoke what was in him, in rugged or 
ideal simplicity ; erring only where it was natural to err, 
and failing only where it was impossible to sncceed. 
But Turner, from the beginning, was led into constrained 
and unnatural error ; diligently debarred fiom every 
ordinary help to success. The one thing which the 
Academy oiujhl to have taught him (namely, the simple 
and safe use of oil color), it never taught him; but it 
carefully repressed his perceptions of truth, his capac- 
ities of invention, and his tendencies of choice. For him 
it was impossible to do right but iu the spirit of defi- 
ance ; and the first condition of his progress in learning, 
was the power to forget. 

§ 4. One most important distinction in their feelings 
throughout life was necessitated by this difference in 
early training. Scott gathei'ed what little knowledge 
of architecture he possessed, in wanderings among the 
rocky walls of Criehtotm, Lochleven, and Linlithgow, 
and among the delicate pillars of Holyrood, Roslin, and 
Melrose. Tunier acquired his knowledge of architecture 
at the desk, from academical elevations of the Parthenon 
and St. Paul's ; and spent a large portion of his early 
yeiirs iu taking views of gentlemen's seats, temples of the 
Muses, and other productions of modem taste and imag- 
ination ; being at the same time directed exclusively to 
classical sources for information as to the proper subjects 
of art. Hence, while Scott was at once directed to the 
history of his native land, and to the Gothic fields of im- 
agination ; and his mind was fed in a consistent, natural, 
and felicitous way fi'om his youth np, poor Turner for a 

• The education here spoken o( is, of course, that hearing on the 
main work of life. In other respects, Turner's educniiun was more 
neglected than Bcott's. and Ihat not bcneficemly. See Ibe close of the 
tliird oT m; Edinburgh Lectures. 
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long time knew no inspiration but that of Twickenham f 1 
no Bublimity but that ot Virgiuia ^yate^. All the histoiy 1 
and poetry presented to him at the age when the miud I 
receives its dearest aseociationa, were those of the gods J 
and nations of long ago ; and bis moiiels of sentiment I 
and style were the worst and last wrecks of the Rcnais- J 
sauce affectations. 

§ 5. Therefore (though utterly free from affectation), I 
his early works are full of an enforced artificialuess, and j 
of things ill-done and iU-concoived, because foreign to \ 
his own instincts : and, throughout life, whatever he did, | 
because he thought he oiifjlil to do it, was wrong ; all that 
he planned on any principle, or in supposed obedience 
to eauons of taste, was false and abortive : he only did 
right when he ceased to reflect ; was powerful only when 
he made no effort, and successful only when he had taken ^ 
no aim. 

g 6. And it is one of the most interesting things con- 
nected with the study of his art, to watch the way in i 
which his own strength of English instinct breaks | 
gradually through fetter and formalism ; how from i 
Egerion wells he steals away to Yorkshire streamlets j i 
how fi-om Homeric rocks, with laurels at the top and I 
caves in the bottom, he climbs, at last, to Alpine preci- 
pices fringed with pine, and fortified with the slopes of 
their own ruins ; and how from Temples of Jupiter and 
Gardens of the Hesperides, a spirit in his feet guides him, 
at last, to the lonely arches of Whitby, and bleak sands 
of Holy Ii^le. 

§ 7. As, however, is the case with almost all inevitable < 
evil, in its effect on great minds, a certain good rose even 1 
out of this warped education ; namely, his power of more | 
completely expressing all the tendencies of his epoch, and J 
sympathizing with many feelings and many scenes which I 
must otherwise have been entirely profitless to him. I 
Scott's miud was just as large and full of sympathy a 
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Tamer's ; but having been permitted always to take his 
own choice among sources of enjoyment, Scott was en- 
tirely incapable of entering' into the spirit of any classical 
scene. He was strictly a Goth and a Scot, and his sphere 
of sensation may be almost exactly limited by the growth 
of heather. But Turner had been forced to pay early at- 
tention to whatever of good and right there was even in 
things naturally distasteful to him. The eharm of early 
association had been cast ajound much that to other men 
would have been tame : while making drawings of flower- 
gardens and Falladian mansions, he had been taught 
sympathy with whatever grace or refinement the garden 
or mansion could display, and to the close of life could 
enjoy the delicacy of treUia and parterre, as well as the 
wildness of the wood and the moorland ; and watch the 
staying of the silver fountain at its aj^pointed height in 
the sky, with an interest a& earnest, if not as intense, ae 
that with which he followed the crash of the Alpine cat- 
aract into its clouds of wayward rage. 

§ 8. The distinct losses to be weighed against this gain 
are. first, the waste of time during youth in painting sub- 
jects of no interest whatsoever, — parks, villas, and ugly 
architecture in general : secondly, the devotion of its 
utmost strength in later years to meaningless classical 
compositions, such as the Fall and Rise of Carthage, Bay 
of Baife, Daphne and Leucippus, and such others, which, 
with infinite accumulation of material, ai'e yet utterly 
heartless and emotionless, dead to the very root of 
thought, and incapable of producing wholesome or useful 
effect on any human mind, except only aa exhibitions of 
technical skill and gracehd arrangement: and, lastly, his 
incapacity, to the close of life, of entering heai-tilyinto the 
spirit of any elevated architecture! for those Palladian 
and classical buildings which he had been taught that it 
was right to admire, being wholly devoid of interest, and 
in their onTi formality and barrenness quite aumanage- 
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Able, he was obliged to make them mimn^eable in his 
pictures by clisgnising them, and to use all kinds of play- 
ing ahadowB and g-lUttiring lights to obscure their ugly i 
details ; and as in their best state such buildings arc white:! 
aud colorlE4B9, he associated the idea of whiteness with I 
perfect architecture gfnerally, and was confused and I 
puzzled when he found it gray. Hence he never jjot I 
thoroughly into the feeling of Gothic ; its darkness and 1 
complexity embarrassed him ; he was very apt to whiten f 
by way of idealizing it, and to cast aside its details in j 
order to got breadth of delicate light. In Venice, and the j 
towns of Italy generally, he fastened on the wrong- build- 
ings, and used those which he chose merely as kind of 
white clouds, to set off his brilliant groups of boats, or 
burning spaces of lagoon. In various other minor ways, 
which we shall trace in their proper place, his classical ■ 
ediication hindered or hurt him : but I feci it very diffi- 
* cult to say how far the loss was balanced by the general 
grasp it gave his mind ; nor am I able to conceive what | 
would have been the result, if his aims had l>een made at 
once narrower and more natural, and he hstd been led in 
his youth to delight in Gothic legends instead of classical 
mythology [ and, instead of the porticos of the Parthenon, 
had studied in the aisles of Notre Dame. 

§ 9. It is still more difficult to conjectnre whether he 
gathered most good or evil from the pictorial art which 
surrounded him in his youth. What that art was, and 
how the European schools had arrived at it, it now be- 
comes neces8ar>' briefly to inquire. 

It will ba remembered that, in the 14th chapter, we left 
our mediaival landscape (§ 18) in a state of severe for- 
mality, and perfect subordination to the interest of figure 
subject. I will now rapidly trace the mode and progress 
of its emancipation. 

§ 10. The formalized conception of scenery remained I 
little altered until the time of Bupbael, being only better I 
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executed as the knowledge of art advanced ; that is to 
aay, tbougb the trees were still stlfiF, aaid often set one 
on each side of the principal fi^^ures, their color and re- 
lief on the aky were exquisitely imitated, and all groups 
of near leaves and flowers drawn with the most tender 
care, and studious botanical accuracy. The better the 
subjects were painted, however, the more logically ab- 
surd they became: a background wrought in Chinese 
confusion of towers and rivers, was in early times passed 
over carelessly, and forgiven for the sake of its pleasant 
color ; but it appealed somewhat too far to imaginative 
iudtilgence when Ghirlandajo drew an exquisite pei-spee- 
tive view of Venice and her lagoons behind an Adoration 
of the Magi ; * and the impossibly small boats which 
might be pardoned in a mere illumination, representing 
the miraculous draught of fishes, became, whatever may 
be said to the contrary, inexcusably absurd in Raphael's 
ftilly realized landscape; so as at once to destroy the 
credibility of every circumstance of the event. 

§ 11. A certain charm, however, attached itself to many 
forms of this landscape, owing to their very unnatural- 
ness, 08 I have endeavored to explain already in the last 
chapter of the second volume §§ 9 to 12 ; noting, how- 
ever, there, that it was in no vrise to be made a subject 
of imitation : a conclusion which I have since seen more 
and more ground for holding finally. The longer I think 
over the subject, the more I perceive that the pleasui'e we 
take in such unnatural landscapes is intimately connected 
with our habit of regarding the New Testament as a beau- 
tiful poem, instead of a statement of plain facts. He who 
believes thoroughly that the events are true will expect, 
and ought to expect, real olive copse behind real Madon- 
na, and no sentimental absurdities in either. 

§ 12. Nor am I at all sure how far the delight which 
we take (when I say we, I mean, in general, lovers of old 
* Tlio picture is In the Uffizii of Florence. 
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sacred art) in such quaint lauilscupe, arises from ite pe- 
culiar /o/seAoorf, and how far from ita peculiar fr-wM. For 
as it falls into certain errors more boliUy, so, also, wliut 
truth it states, it states more firmly than subsequent 
work. No engravings, that I know, render the back- 
grounds of sacred pictures with sufficient care to enable 
the reader to judge of this matter unless before the works 
themst'lvoa. I have, therefore, engraved, on the opposite 
page, a bit of the background of Raphael's Holy Family, 
in the Tribune of the Uffizii, at Floreaoe. I copied the 
trees leaf for leaf, and the rest of the work with the best 
care I could ; t}ie engraver, Mr. Array tage, has admirably 
rendered the delicate atmosphere wliich partly veils the 
distance. Now I do not know how far it is necessary to 
such pleasure as we receive from this landscape, that the _ 
trees should be both so straight and formal in stem, and j 
should have branches no thicker than threads ; or that I 
the outlines of the distant hills should approximate so t 
closely to those on any ordinary Wedgewood's china 
pattern. I know that, on the contrary, a great part of 
the pleasure arises from the sweet expression of air and 
sunshine ; from the traceable resemlilance of the city . 
and tower to Florence and F^sole; from the fact that, | 
though the boii^hs are too thin, the Hues of ramification j 
oi-e true and beautiful ; and from the espresfiion of con-' f 
tiuually varied form in the clustere of leafage. And b1*I 
though all lovers of sacred art would shrink in horrorl 
from the idea of substituting for such a landscape a 1 
of Cuyp or Rubeus, I do not think that the horror t 
feel is because Cuyp and Rubens s landscape is /]•««■, bnl 
because it is coareer and more vulgar in associated id< 
than Raphatil's ; and I think it possible that the t 
forms of hills, and true thicknossee of boughs, mifjht I 
tenderly stolen into this background of Raphael's vith-'l 
out giving offence to any one. 
§ 13. Take a somewhat more definite instanca TbeJ 
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rock in Fig. 5, at the side, is one put by Ghirlandajo ^^H 


into the background of his Baptism of Christ. I have ^^1 


DO doubt GMrlondajo's ^^^ 


own rocks and trees are 






better, in several re- 




^^1 


spects, than those here 


^^H 


represented, since I 


^^H 


have copied them from 


iJf * 


^^H 


one of Lasinio's exe- 


.■/>■; 


^^1 


ci-able engravings; 




^^1 


still, the harsh outline, 


i 


^^1 


and generally stiff and 




^^1 


uninventful blankneas 


'. 


^^1 


of the design are true 


Vj^^^' 


^^1 


enough, and character- 


^^H 


istic of all rock-paiutiug 


^g^BBaSMa 


^^H 


ot the period. In the 


MmSSBBSi 


^^H 


annexed plate I have 


^^^sm^s^^^ 


^^1 


etched* the outline of 


W 


^^1 


a fragment of one of 


M 


^^1 


Turner's cliffs, out of 


V J 


^^1 


his drawing of Boltou 


Ef^fej- ^ 


^^1 


Abbey ; aud it does uot 


^^^^^ 


^^1 


seem to me that, sup- 


^^^r 


^^1 


posing them properly 


^^v 


^^1 


introduced in the com- 


^^m 


^^1 


position, thu substitu- 


^B 


^^H 


tion of the soft natural 


^m 


^^H 


lines for the hard un- 


^M 


^^^k 


natm-al ones would 


^m 


^^1 


make Ghirlandajo's 


_^A 


^H 


background one whit ^^^g 


less sacred. ^°' "- ^^| 


•This etcbing is prepared for receiving meMotlat in Uie nert ^^H 


Totmni- ; it is tiierefore raucii Leavler in tine, especitilly in tlie water, ^^1 


than I should luve made it, if ialendtid to be complete us it is. ^H 



iU. Bntbetktsasit ■^!r,flkefMti3^MiIlliidcvtni]d 
barr- it, thu pro&utj of li i liii|„ *ad diU in art, in- 
ewad togetimT; flo Hat w«do noC find the iMck^Tooatbt 
ngfcllf puatod dD tha figBm beeonte irrvligioas miil 
fadiitgleaBi aadli^Hew mnni iitu necessarily tlit^' per. 
feci UiAwpff vilb vast of le^fiue'. The £iR<t great 
nukontor was either Jlimarcio or Fili|>pino Lippi : 
their vovks are ao wftis pd tc^«ther in th^ Chapel of 
the Canmne, that I know not U> whom I nuy attribate, 
— ur whether, witboot bcin^ immediately qoorrellcd with, 
and cQotndicted, I nay attribot^ to anylmily.— the larnl- 
Bcnpv Lock^Tuoiul at the &Hea) of the Tribute Money. 
Bnt that Inck^Tonnd. with one or two other fragineDt« 
in the eajoe chapel. i« far in advance of all other work I 
haTe se&i ol the period, in ei[>i't'minii of the n>unded 
contours and lar^ slopes of hilla, and th« afisodation of 
their summits with the clouds. The opposite engraving 
will give some better idea at its tJiaracter tlun can be 
piined from the outlines commonly published : though 
the dark epaoes, which in the original are deep blue, 
come necessarily eomewhat too husldy ou the eye when 
translated into liirht and ehade. I shall have occssion 
to speak with greater sjieiiaiity of this background in 
examining the forms of hills ; meantime, it is only as an 
isolated wort that it can be namctl in the liistorj' of 
pictorial progress, for Masaccio diet! too young to carry 
out his purposes; and the men around him were too 
ignorant of landscape to understand or take advantage of 
the little he had done. Raphael, though he borrowed 
from him in the human figure, never seems to have been 
influenced by his landscape, and retains either, as in 
Plate 11, the upright formalities of Perugino : or, by way 
of lieing natural, expands his distances into flattish flakes 
of hill, nearly formless, as in tlie backgrounds of the 
Charge to Peter and Draught of Fislies; and thencefor- 
ward the Tuscan and Roman schools grew more and 
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moro artificial, and lost themselves finally under roimd- 
lieoded niches and Corinthian porticos. 

§ 15. It needed, therefore, the aii- of the northern 
mountains and of the sea to brace the hearts ol men 
to the development of the true landscape schools. I 
sketehed by chance one evening: the line of the Apen- 
nines from the ramparts of Parma, and I have put the 
rough note of it, and the sky that was over it, in Plate 14, 
and next to this (Plate 15) a moment of sunset, behind 
the Euganean hills at Venice. I shall have occasion to 
refer to both hereafter ; but they have some interest here 
as types of the kind of scenes which were daily set bo- 
fore the eyes of Corregg-io and Titian, and of the sweet 
free spaces of sky through which rose and fell, to them, 
the colored rays of the morning and evening. 

§ 16. And they are connected, also, with the forma of 
landscape adopted by the Lombardie masters, in a, very 
curious way. We noticed that the Fleminga, educated 
entirely in flat laud, seemed to be always contented with 
the scenery it supplied ; and we should naturally have 
expected that Titian and Correggio, living in the midst 
of the leveU of the lagoons, and of the plain of Lombardy, 
would also have expressed, in their backgrounds, some 
pleasure in such level scenery, associated, of course, with 
the sublimity of the far-away Apennine, Enganean, or 
Alp, But not a whit. The plains of mulbeiTy and 
maize, of sea and shoal, by which they were surrounded, 
never occur in their backgrounds but in coses of neces- 
sity ; and both of them, in all their important landscapes, 
bury themselves in wild wood; CoiTeggio delighting to 
relieve with green darkness of oak and ivy the golden 
hair and snowj' flesh of his iigures; and Titian, whenever 
the choice of a scene was in his power, retiring to the 
narrow glens aud forests of Cadore. 

g 17. Of the vegetation introduced by both, I shall 
hare to speali at length in the course of the chapters ou 
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Foliage ; meantime, I give in Plate 16 one of Titian's 
slightest bits of background, from one of the frescoes in 
the little chapel behind St. Antonio, at Padua, which 
may be compured moi-e oonveniently than any of hia more 
elaborate land^apes with the puriat work from Raphael. 
For in both these examples the trees are equiJly slender 
and delicate, only the formality of mediicval art is, by 
Titian, entirely abandoned, and the old conception of 
the aspen gi-ove and meadow done away with for ever. 
We are now far from cities : the painter takes tme de- 
light in the desert ; the trees grow wild and free i the 
sky also has lost its peace, and is writhed into folds of 
motion, closely impendent upon earth, and somewhat 
threatening, throngh its solemn light, 

§ 18. Although, however, this example is charootei-istio 
of Titian in its wildnees, it is not so in its looseness. It 
is only in the distant backgrounds of the slightest work, 
or when he ia in a hurry, that Titian is vague : in all hi« 
near and studied work he completes every detail with 
scrupulous care. The next Plate, 17, a baokground of 
Tintoret's, from his picture of the Entombment at Parma, 
is more sntircly characteristic of tlie Tenetians. Some 
mistuki-'y madu in tliu ruduLliuii uf my tli'aning' Juiiug 
the course of engraving have cramped the curves of the 
boughs and leaves, of which I will give the true outline 
farther on; meantime the subject, which is that described 
in § 16 of the chapter on Penetrative Imagination, Vol. 
n., will just as well answer the purpose of exemplifying 
the Venetian love of gloom and wildness, united with 
perfect definition of detail. Every leaf and separate blade 
of grass is drawn ; but observe how the blades of grass 
are broken, how completely the aim at expression of 
faultlessnesB and felicity has been withdrawn, as con. 
trary to the lawa of the existent world. 

§ 19. From this great Venetian school of landscape 
Turner received much important teaching, — almost the 
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only healthy teaching which he owed to preceding art. 
The designs of the Liber Studiorum ai-e founded lii-st on 
nature, but in many cases modified by forced imitation 
of Claude, and fwid imitation of Titian. All the worst 
and feeblest atuiUes in the book— as the pastoral with 
the nymph playing the tambourine, that with the loug 
bridge seen through trees, and with the (lock of goats on 
the walled road — owe the principal part of their imbe- 
cilities to Claude; another group (Solway Moss, Peat 
Bog, Laufi'enbourg, Ac.) is taken with hardly any modi- 
fication by pictorial influence, straight from nature ; and 
the finest works iu the book — the Grande Chartreuse, 
Bizpab, Jason, Cephalus, and one or two more— are 
strongly under the influence of Titian. 

§ 20. The Venetian school of landscape expired with 
Tintoret, in the year 1594; and the sixteenth century 
closed, like a grave, over the great art of the world. 
There is no entirely sincere or great art in the seven, 
teenth century. Rubens and Rembrandt are its two 
greatest men, both deeply stained by the errors and 
affectations of their age. The influence of the Venetians 
hardly extended to them : the tower of the Titiauesque 
art fell southwards : and on the dust of its ruins grew 
various art weetU, such as Domenicliino and the Car- 
raccis. Their landscape, which may in few words be 
accurately defined as " Scum of Titian," possesses no 
single merit, nor any ground for the forgiveness of de- 
merit : they are to be named only as a link throngh 
which the Venetian tnfiuence came dimly down to Claude 
and Salvator. 

§ 21. Salvator possessed real genius, but was crushed 
by misery in his youth, and by fashionable society in 
his age. He had vigorous animal life, and considei-able 
invention, but no depth either of thought or perception. 
He took some hints directly from nature, and expressed 
some conditions of the grotesque of terror with original 
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power; but his baseaess of thought, !md bluntuess of 
Bi^ht, were imconquerable ; &nd his works possess no 
valno whatsoever for any person versed in the walks of 
noble art. They had little, if any, influence on Turner; 
if any, it was in blinding him for fiomc time to the 
grace of tree trunks, and making him tear them too 
much into aplinters. 

§ 22. Not so Claude, who may be considered as Turner's 
prim-ipal master. Claude's capacities were of the most 
limited kind ; bnt he hod teudemess of perception, and 
sincerity of purpose, and he uffftcted a revolution in 
art. Tliis revolution consisted mainly in setting the snii 
in heaven.* Till Claude's time no one had seriously 
thought of painting the sun but conventionally ; that is 
to say, as a red or yellow star, (often) with a face in it, 
under which type it was constantly represented in il- 
lumination ; else it was kept out of the picture, or in- 
troduced in fragmentary distances, breaking through 
clouds with almost detiuito rays. Perhaps the honor of 
having first tried to represent the real effect of the sun 
in landscapu belongs to Bonifozio, in his pictures of the 
camps of Israel. t Rubens followed in a kind of brava- 
do, somotimes making the rays issue from anything bat 
the orb of the sun-, — here, for instance, Fig. 6, is an 
outline of the position of the sun (at s) with respect to 
his own rays, in a sunset behind a tournament in the 
Louvre : and various interesting effects of sunlight issu- 
ing from the conventional face-filled orb occur in contem- 
porary raitWiU -painting ; for instance, verj' richly in the 
Harleian US. Brit. Mus. 3469. But all this was merely 
indicative of the tendency to transition which may al- 

■ Compare Vol. 1. Pitrt II. Sec. I. Cliap. VII. I repeat lierc some 
thingFi thiit were Ihi'ti said : but it is necessary ni>w (o review tlicm 
in connecliriii willi Turner's education, as well as for the sake of eu- 
fr>rcin,2 tlicm by illustration. 

t Now JD the old library of Venice. 
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ways be traced in any age bolore the man comes who is 
to tiLfuinpliah the tranaition. Claude took up the new 
idea Berionsly, made the sun his subject, and painted 
the effects of misty shadows cast by his rays over the 
landscape, and other delicate aerial transitions, as no 
one had ever done before, and, in some respects, as no 
one has done in oil color since. 

§ 23. " Bnt, how, if this were so, could his capacities 
be of the meanest order ? " Because doing ojie thing 
wellj or better than others have done it, does not neces- 




saiily imply large capacity. Capacity means breadth 
of glance, understanding of the relations of things, and 
invention, and these are rare and precious ; but there 
are very few men who have not done soineOdruj, in the 
course of their lives, better than other people. I could 
point out many engravers, draughtsmen, and artists, 
who have each a particular merit in their manner, or 
particular field of perception, that nobody else has, or 
ever had. But this does not make them great men, it 
only indicates a small special capacity of some kind : 
and all the smaller if the gift be very peculiar and single ; 
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lot a grreat man sever so limits himself to one thing, as 
that wc shall be able to say, " That's all he can do." If 
Clamle had been a great man he would Dot havo been so 
steadfastly set on paintin;? effects ot sun ; he would 
have looked at all uature, and at all art, and woiUd have 
painted sun effects somewhat worse, and nature univer- 
sally much better. 

§ 24. Such as he was, however, his discovery of the 
way to make pictures look warm was very delightful to 
the shallow connoisseurs of the age. Xot that they 
cared for sunshine; Imt they liked seeing jugglery. 
They could not feel Titian's noble color, nor Veronese's 
noble composition ; but they thought it highly amusing- 
to see the sun brought into a picture: and Claude's 
works were bought and delighted in by vulgar people 
thou, for theu- real-looking suns, as pictures are now by 
vulgar people for having real timepieces in their church 
towers. 

5 25. But when Turner arose, with an earnest desire to 
paiut the wliole of nature, he found that the existence 
of the sun was an important fact, and by no means aag 
easily manageable one. He loved sunshine for its ow 
sake ; but he could not at first paint it. Most thin] 
else ho would more or less manage without muoh te<: 
nical difficulty; but the burning orb and tUe gold 
haze could not, somehow, be got out of the oil paintjl 
Naturally he went to Claude, who really had got them" 
out of oil paint; approached him with great reverence, 
as having done that which seemed to Turner most diffi- 
cult of all technical matters, and he became his faithful 
disciple. How much he learned from him of manipnl 
tion, I cannot toll ; but one thing is certain, that he t 
quite equalled him in that particular forte of I 
imagine that Claude's way of laying on oil colo; 
methodical that it could not possibly be imitated 1 
man whose mechanism was interfered with by hundj 
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of thoughts aud aims totally different from Claude's ; 
Mid, besides, I suppose that certain useful principles in 
the management of paint, of which our schools are now 
wholly ignorant, had come down ae far as Claude, from 
the Venetians. Turner at last gave up the attempt, and 
adopted a manipulation of his own, which indeed effect- 
ed certain objects attainable in no other way, but which 
still was in many respects unsatisfactory, dangerous, 
and deeply to be regretted. 

§ 26. But meantime his mind had been strongly 
warped by Claude's futilities of conception. It was im- 
possible to dwell on such works for any length of time 
without being grievously harmed by them ; and the 
style of Turner's compositions was for ever afterwards 
weakened or corrupted. For, truly, it is almost beyond 
belief into what depth of absurdity Claude plunges con- 
tinually in his most admired designs. For instance; 
undertaking to paint Moses at the Burning Bush, he 
represents a graceful landscape with a city, a river, and 
a bridge, and plenty of tall trees, and the aea, and num- 
bers of people going about their business and pleasure 
in every direction ; and the bush burning quietly upon 
a bank in the comer ; rather in the dark, aud not to be 
seen without close inspection. It would take some 
pages of close writing to point out, one by one, the in- 
anities of heart, soul, and brain which such a conception 
involves -, the ineffiible ignorance of the nature of the 
event, and of the scene of it ; the incapacity of conceiv- 
ing anything even in ignorance, which should be im- 
pressive ; the dim, stupid, serene, leguminous enjoyment 
of his sunny afternoon— bum the bushes as much as 
they liked^these I leave the reader to think over at his 
leisure, either before the picture in Lord Ellesmere's 
gallery, or the sketch of it in the Liber Veritatis. But 
all these kinds of fallacy sprung more or less out of the 
vices of the time in which Claude lived ; his own pecul- 
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iar character reaches beyond these, to an incapacity 
understanding: the main jtoint in anything be bad to rep- 
resent, down to the minutest detail, which is quite un- 
equalled, as far as I know, in biuuan nugatoriness. For 
instance ; here, in Fig. 7, is the head, with half the 
body, of Eneas drawing: liia 
Bow, from No. 180 of the U- 
,73_— - her Veritatis. Observe, the 
Ljs* \ - i- string is too long by half ; 

V^'^-r«5*^"" ^"J" if ^^^ ^"^ were unbent, 
' ' it would be two feet longer 

^°' '' than the whole bow. Then 

the arrow is too long by half, has too heavy a head by 
half i and finally, it actually is under the bow-hand, in- 
stead of above it. Of the ideal and heroic refinemtsnt of 
the head and drapery I will say nothing ; but look only 
at the wretched archery, and consider if it would be pos- 
sible for any child to draw the thing with leas under- 
staniling, or to make more mistakes in the given 
compass.* 

§ 27. And yet, exquisite as is Claude's instinct for blun- 
der, he has not strength of mind enough to blunder in a 
wholly original manner, but he must needs falter out of 
his way to pick up other people's puerilities, and be 
absurd at second-hand. I have been obliged to laugh a 

* My o!ii friend Blacbwood complaios bitterly. In his lost number, 
of my having given thia llhiat ratio ci at one of my late lectures, saying, 
that I "huve a ilisagreeable knack of Gn ding out the joints in mj 
opponenta'a armor," and that "I never Hgbt for love." I Deverdo. 
I fight for truth, earnestly, and in no wise for Jeat ; and ngvnst all 
liea, earacstly, and In no wIik for love. They compkin thnt " a noble 
adversary la nol in Mr. Riiskin'a way." No ; a noble adveiaary nev- 
er was, never will be. With all that ia noble I have been, and shall 
be. ia perpetual peace, with all that is ignoble and false evcrlastlof^ly 
at war. And as for these Scotch bmirgeoU ffenlilAammet with their 
" Tu n'ns pas la patience que je pare." let them look to their fence. 
But inily, it ihcy will t«ll me where Claude's strong points are, I will 
strike there, and be thankful. 
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little — though I hope reTerently — at Ghirlandajo's land- 
Buapes, which yet we saw had a certain charm of quaint- 
iieBB in them when con- 
trasted with his grand 
figures 1 but conld any 
one have believed that 
Claude, with all the 
noble landscapes of 
Titian set before him, 
and all nature round 
about him, should yet 
go back to Ghirlan- 
dajo for types of form. 
Tet anch is the case. 
I said that the Vene- 
tian influence came 
dimly down to Claude ; 
hut the old Florentine 
influence came clearly. 
The Claudesque land- 
scape is not, as so com- 
monly supposed, an 
idealized abstract of 
the nature about 
Rome. It is an ulti- 
mate condition of the 
Florentine convention- 
al landscape, more or 
less softened by refer- 
ence to nature. Fi^. 8, 
from No. 145 of the Li- 
ber Vcritatia, ia suffi- 
ciently characteristic 
of Claude's rock -draw ing ; and compared with Fig. 6 (p. 
341), will show exactly the kind of modification he made 
on old and received t^es. We shall Bee other instances 
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of it liercafter. Ima^fine this kind of reprodnction of 
whatever other people hod done worst, and this kind of 
misimderstandiDg of all that he saw himuelf in nature, 
carried out in Claude's trees, rocks, shipfr— in everj'tliinfr 
that he touched, — and then consider what kind of school 
this work was for a young and reverent disciple. As I 
said, Turner never recovered the effects of it; his com- 
positions were always mannered, lifeless, and even fool- 
ish 1 and he only did nohle things when the immediate 
presence of nature had overpowered the reminiscences of 
his master. 

§ 28. Of the inflnence of Gaspar and Nicole Ponssin on 
Turner, there is hardly anything to be said, nor much 
respecting that which they hod on landscape generally, 
Nicolo Poussin had noble powers of desigu, and might 
have been a thoroughly great painter had he been trained 
in Venice j but bis Roman education kept him tame ; his 
trenchant severity was contrary to the tendencies of the 
age, and had few imitators compared to the dashinjg of 
Halvator, and the mist of Claude. Those few imitators 
adopted his manner without possessing either his science 
or invention ; and the Italian school of landscape soon 
expired. Reminiscences of him occur sometimes in 
Turner's compositions of sculptured stones for fore- 
ground; and the beautiful Triumph of Flora, in the 
Louvre, probably first showed Turner the use of definite 
flower, or blossom -painting, in landscape. I doubt if ho 
took anything from Gaspar; whatever ho might have 
learned from him respecting masses of foliage and gold^i 
distances, could have been learned better, and, I believe, 
was learned, from Titian. 

§ 29. Meantime, a lower, but more living school had 
developed itself in the north ; Cuyp had painted sun- 
shine as truly as Claude, gilding with it a more homely, 
but far more honestly conceived landscape ; and the 
effects of light of De Hooghe and Kembrandt presented 
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examples of treatment to which southern art could show 
no parallel. Turner evidently studied these with the 
greatest care, and with great benefit in every way ; es- 
pecially this, that they neutralized the idealisms of 
Claude, and showed the young painter what power might 
be in plain truth, even of the most familiar kind. He 
painted several pictures in imitation of these masters ; 
and those in which he tried to rival Cuyp are healthy 
and uohle works, being, in fact, just what most of Cuyp's 
own pictures are — faithful studies of Dutch boats in calm 
weather, on smooth water. De Hooghe was too precise, 
and Rembrandt too dark, to be successfully or affection- 
ately followed by him ; but he evidently learned much 
from both. 

§ 30. Finally, he painted many pictures in the manner 
of Vandeveldo (who was the accepted authority of his 
time in sea painting), and received mnch injuiy from 
him. To the close of his life. Turner always painted the 
sea too gray, and too opaque, in consequence of his 
early study of Vandevelde. He never seemed to perceive 
color so truly in the sea as he saw it elsewhere. But he 
soon discovered the poorness of Vandevelde's foiins of 
waves, and raised their meanly divided surfaces into 
massive surge, effecting rapidly other changes, of which 
more in another place. 

Such was the art to which Turner, in early years, de- 
voted his most earnest thoughts. More or less respect- 
ful contemplation of Beynoids, Loutherbourg, Wilson, 
Gainsborough, Morland, and Wilkie, was incidentally 
mingled with his graver study ; aud he maintained a 
questioning watchfulness of even the smallest successes 
of his brother artists of the modem landscape school. 
It remains for ns only to note the position of that living 
school when Turner, helped or misled, as the case may 
be, liy the study of the older artists, began to consider 
what remained for him to do, or design. 
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I 31, The dead achoola of landscape, composed of 
works we have just beeii examiiiiiig, were broadly di' 
ible into northern and southern : the Dutch schools^' 
more or leas natural, but ^^llgfl^ ; the Italian, n 
less elevated, but abanrtL There was a certnin foolish 
elegance in Claude, and a dull dignity in Gas]>ar ; but 
then their work resembled nothing that ever existed in 
the worki On the contrary, a canal or cattle piece of 
Cuyp's had many veracities about it ; but they were, at 
best, truths of the ditch and dairy. The grace of natnre, 
or her gloom, her tender and sacred seclusions, or ber 
reach of power and wrath, had never been painted ; nor 
had anyfhing been painted yet in true love of it ; for both 
Dutch and Italians agreed in this, that they always painted 
for the picture's pake, to show how well they cfluld imitate 
sunshine, arrange masses, or articulate straws, — never 
because they loved the scene, or wanted to carry away 
some memory of it. 

And thus, all that landscape of the old masters is to be 
considered merely as a struggle of expiring skill to dis- 
cover some new direction in which to display itself. 
There was no love of nature in the age ; only a desire for 
something new. Therefore those schools expired at last, 
leaving the chasm of nearly utter emptiness betwe^i 
them and the tme modems, out of which chasm the new 
school rises, not engrafted on that old one, but, from the 
very base of all things, beginning with mere washes of 
Indian ink, touched upon with yellow and brown ; and 
gratlually feeling its way to color. 

But this infant schotjl differed inherently from that an- 
cienter one, in that its motive was love. However feeble 
its efforts might be, they were for llie sake of tiie nature, 
not of the picture, and therefore, having this germ of 
true lite, it grew and thi-ove. Robson did not paint 
purple hills because he wanted to show how he conld 
lay on purple; but because he truly loved their dark 
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peaks. Fielding did not paint downs to show how dex- 
terously he could Bponge out mists ; but because he loved 
downs. 

This modem school, therefore, became the only true 
school of landscape which had yet existed ; the artificial 
Claude and Caspar work may be cast aside out of our 
way,— as I have said in my Edinburgh lectures, under 
the general title of " pastoralism,"— and from the last 
landscape of Tintoret, if we look for life, we must pass at 
once to the first of Turner. 

§ 32. What help Turner received from this or that com- 
panion of his youth is of no importance to any one now. 
Of course every great man is always being helped by 
everybody,* for his gift is to get good out of all things 
and all persons \ and also there were two men associated 
with him in early study, who showed high promise in 
the same field, Cousen and Girtin (especially the former), 
and there is no saying what these men might have done 
had they lived; there might, perhaps, have been a 
struggle between one or other of them and Turner, as be- 
tween Giorgione and Titian. But they lived not ; and 
Turner is the only great man whom the school has yet 
produced, — quite great enough, as we shall see, for all 
that needed to be done. To him, therefore, we now finally 
tnm, as the sole object of our inquiry. I shall first 
inforce, with such additions as they need, those state- 
ments of his general principles which I made in the firsi 
volume, but could not then demonstrate fully, for 
of time to prepare pictorial illustrations ; and then pro- 
ceed to esaraine, piece by piece, his representations ol 
the facts of nature, comparing them, as it may seem ex 
pedient, with what had been accomplished by others. 

• Hi» Brat drawing-niaater was. I believe, lliat Mr. Lowe, whose 
daughl«ra, now aged aud pcxir, linvc. U Kcms to ma, timta olnim on 
public regard, being connected distantly with tbe memory of Johnson, 
and closely with tUat of Turner. 
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I cannot close this volume without olluciing' briefly to 
a subject of differeut interest from any that have occu- 
pied us in its pages. For it may, perhaps, Beeni to a 
general render heartless and vain to enter zealously into 
qucBtious abuut our arts and pleasures in a time of so 
great public ansiety as this. 

But he will find, if he looks back to the sixth paragraph 
of the opening chapter of the last volume, some state- 
ment of feelings, which, as they made me despondent in 
a time of apparent national prosperity, now chotir me iu 
one which, though of stem trial, I will not be so much a 
coward as to call one of adversity. And I derive this en- 
couragement first from the belief that the War itself, 
with all its bitterness, is, in the present state of the 
European nations, protlutrtive of more good than evil ; 
and, secondly, because I have more confidence than 
others generally entertain, in the justice of its cause, 

I say, first, because I believe the weir is at present pro- 
ductive of good more than of evil. I wUl not argue this 
hardly and coldly, as I might, by tracing in past history 
some of the abundant evidence that nations have always 
reached their highest virtue, and wrought their most 
accomplished works, in times of straitening and battle : 
as, on the other hand, no nation ever yet enjoyed a pr(»- 
tracted and triumphant peace without receiving in itK 
own bosom ineradicable seeds of futnre decline. I will 
not so argue this matter ; but I will appeal at once to the 
testimony of those whom the war has cost the dearest. 
I know what would be told me, by those who have suf- 
fered nothing ; whose domestic happiness has been un- 
broken : whose daily comfort nndistnrbed ; whose exper- 
ience of calamity consists, at its utmost, in the incertitude 
of a speculation, the deamess of a luxury, or the increase 
of demands upon their fortune which they could meet 
fourfold without inconvenience. From these, I can well 
believe, be they prudent economists, or cai-eleBu pleasure- 
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seeterB, tho cry for peace will rise alike vociferously, 
whether in street or senate. But I ask (heir wituess, to 
whom the war has changed the aspect of the earth, and 
imagery of heaven, whose hopes it has cut off like a 
spider's web, whose treasure it has placed, in a moment, 
under the seals of clay. Those who can never more see 
Bimrise, nor watch the climbing light gild the Eastern 
clouds, without thinking what graves it has gilded, first, 
far (lovn behind the dark earth-line, — who never more 
shall see the crocus bloom in spring, without thinking 
what dust it is that feeds the wild flowers of Balaclava. 
Ask their witness, and see if they will not reply that it is 
well with them, and with theirs ; that they would have 
it no otherwise ; would not, if they might, receive back 
their gifts of love and life, nor take again the purple of 
their blood out of the cross on the breastplate of Eng- 
land. Ask them : and though they should answer only 
with a sob, listen if it does not gather upon their lips 
into the sound of the old Seyton war-cry—" Set on." 

And this not for pride — not because the names of their 
lost ones will be recorded to all time, as of those who 
held the breach and kept the gate of Europe against the 
North, as the Spartans did against the East ; and lay 
down in the place they had to guard, with the like home 
message, " Oh, stranger, go and tell the English that we 
are lying here, having obeyed their words;" — not for 
this, but because, also, they have felt that the spirit 
which has discerned them for eminence in sorrow — the 
helmed and sworded skeleton that rakes with its white 
■ fingers the sands of the Black Sea beach into grave-heap 
after grave-heap, washed by everlasting surf of tears — 
has been to them an angel of other things than agony ; 
that they have learned, with those hollow, undeceivable 
eyes of his, to see all the earth by the sunlight of death- 
beds; — no inch-high stage for foolish griefs and feigned 
pleasures ; no dream, neither, as its dull moralists told 
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them; — j^wythmgbiit that: a place of trae, marvellons, 
inextricable sorrow and power; a queBtion-chamber of 
trial by rack and fire, irrevocable decision reeorcling con- 
tinually ; and no sleep, nor fulding of hands, amongr tli« 
demon-questioners; none among the ang«l -watchers, 
I none among the men who stand or fall beside those hosts 
of God, They know now the strength of 8a<Tifice, and 
that its flames can illumine as well as consume ; they are 
bound by new fidelities to all that they have saved,- 
new love to all for whom they have suflfered ; every a 
fection which seemed to sink with those dim life-sts 
into the dust, has been delegated, by those who need it" 
no more, to the cause for which they have expired ; and 
every mouldering arm, which will never more pmbrace 
the beloved ones, has bequeathed to them its strengtbH 
and its faithfulness. 

For the cause of this quarrel is no dim, half-avoidaU 
involution of mean interests and errors, as some woul 
have us believe. There never was a great war caused by 
mich things. There never can bo. The historian may 
trace it, with ingenious trifling, to a courtier's jest or a ■ 
woman's glance ; but he does not ask^(and it la the su] 
of qnestionB)— how the warring nations had come i 
found their destinies on the course of the sneer, or thi 
smile. If they have so based them, it is time for them 
to learn, through suffering, how to build on other foui 
dations ;-— for great, accumulated, and most righteoiu 
cause, their foot slides in due time ; and againet the toM 
por, or the turpitude, of their myria<ls, there is lot 
the haste of the devouring sword and the thirsty arrow. 5 
But if they have set their fortunes on other than siic]i 
ground, then the war must be owing to some deep con- 
viction or passion in their own hearts, — a conviction 
which, in resistless flow, or reckless ebb, or consiste 
stay, is the ultimate arbiter of battle, disgrace, or c 
quest. 
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"Wherever there is war, tliere mmt be injustioe on one 
side or the other, or on b«th. There have been wars 
whieh were little more than trials of strength between 
fiiendly nations, ami in whith the injustice wiis not to 
each other, bnt to the Glod who gave thein life. But in 
a, maligiiatit war of these present ages there is injustice 
of ignobler kind, at once to God and man, which initet be 
stemmed for both their sakes. It may, indeed, be so 
involved with natioual prejudices, or ignorances, that 
neither of the contending nations can conceive it as at- 
taching to their cause ; nay, the constitution of their gov- 
ernments, and the clumsy crookedness of their political 
dealings with each other, may be such as to prevent 
either of them fi-om knowing the actual cause for which 
they have gone to war. Assuredly this is, in a great 
degree, the state of things with j(s ; for I noticed that 
there never came news by telegraph of the explosion of 
a powder-barrel, or of the loss of thirty men by a sortie, 
but the Parliament lost confidence immediately in the 
jostice of the war; reopened the question whether we 
ever should have engaged in it, and remained in a doubt- 
ful and repentant state of mind until oue of the enemy's 
powder -barrels blew up also ; upon which they were 
immediately satisfied again that the war was a wise and 
necessary one. How far, therefore, the calamity may 
have been brought upon us by men whose political prin- 
ciples shoot annually like the leaves, and change color 
at every autumn frost : — how loudly the blood that has 
]}een poured out round the walls of that city, up to the 
horse bridles, may now be crying from the ground 
against men who did not know, when they first batle 
shed it, exactly what war was, or what blood was, or 
what life was, or tmth, or what anything else was upon 
tlie earth ; and whose tone of opinions touching the des- 
tinies of mankind depended entirely upon whether they 
were sitting on the right or left side of the House of 
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CommonB ; — this, I repeat, I know not, nor (in all bo- 
lemuity I say it) do I care to know. For if it be so, and 
the Engliali nation could at the present period of its his- 
tory be betrayed into a war such as this by the slipping 
of a wrong word into a protocol, or bewitched into unei 
pected battle under the bndding hallucinatiuus of its 
Bai^lin^ senators, truly it is time for us to bear the pen 
olty of our baseness, and learn, as the sleepless steel 
glares close upon us, how to choose our governors mom 
wisely, and our ways more warily. For that which 
brings swift punishment in war, must hare broug-ht slow 
niin in peace ; and those who have now laid dou-n their 
lives for England, have doubly saved her ; they have 
humbled at once her enemies and herself: and have done 
less for her, in the conquest they achieve, than in the 
sorrow that they claim. 

But it is not altogether thus : we have not been cast 
into this war by mere political misapprehensions, or 
popular ignorances. It is quite possible that neither wb 
nor our rulers may clearly understand the nature of the 
conflict ; and that we may be dealing blows in the daiit,,a 
confusedly, and as a soldier suddenly awakened i 
slumber by an unknown adveraarj'. But I believe 
struggle was inevitable, and that the sooner it came, ( 
more easily it was to be met, and the moi-e nobly c 
eluded. France and England are both of them, frc 
shore to shore, in a state of intense progression, 
and experimental life. They are each of them be 
examine, more distinctly than ever nations did yet in ti 
history of the world, the dangerous question respectin 
the rights of governed, and the responsibilities of goven 
ing, botbes ; not. as heretofore, foaming over them in r 
frenzy, with intervals of fetter and straw crown, but i 
health, quietness, and daylight, with the help of a g 
Queen and a great Emperor i and to determine 1 
a way which, by just so much as it is more efifective t 
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rational, is likely to produce more permanent resnlts 
than ever before on the policy o£ neighboring States, 
and to force, gradually, the discusBion of similar ques- 
tions into their places of silence. To force it, — for trae 
liberty, like true religion, is always aggressive or per- 
secuted; but the attack is generalli/ made upon it by the 
nation which is to be crushed, — by Persian on Athenian, 
Tuscan on Itoman, Austrian on Swiss ; or, as now, by 
Russia upon us and our allies: her attack appointed, it 
seems to me, for confirmation of all our greatness, trial 
of onr strength, purging and punishment of our futilities, 
and establishment for ever, in our hands, of the leader- 
ship in the political progress of the world. 

Whether this its providential purpose be accomplished, 
must depend ou its enabling France and England to love 
one another, and teaching these, the two noblest foes 
that ever stood breast to breast among the nations, first 
to decipher the law of international charities; first to 
discern that races, like individuals, can only reach their 
true strength, dignity, or joy, in seeking each the welfare, 
and exulting each iu the glory, of the other. It is strange 
how far we still aeem from fuUy perceiving this. We 
know that two men, cast on a desert island, could not 
thrive in dispeace ; we can Tinderst and that four, or twelve, 
might still find their account in luiity ; but tliat a multi- 
tude should thrive otherwise than by the contentions of 
its claasea, or hco multitudes hold themselves in tmywise 
bound by brotherly law to serve, support, rebuke, rejoice 
in one another, this seems still as far beyond our concep- 
tion, as the clearest of commaiidmeuts, " Let no man seek 
his own, Ijut every man another's wealth," is beyond our 
habitual practice. Yet, if once wo comprehend that pre- 
cept in its breadth, and feel that what we now call 
jealousy for our country's honor, is, so far as it tends to 
other countries' *//shonor, merely one of the worst, be- 
cause most complacent and selfgratulatory, forms of 
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irreligion, — a newly breathed strength will, with the 
newly interpreted patriotism, animate and sauctify the 
efforts of men. Learning, unchecked by euvy, will be 
accepted more frankly, throned more firmly, guided more 
swiftly ; charity, imchilled by fear, will dispose the laws 
of each State withoat i-elnctance to advantage its neigh- 
bor by justice to itself; and admirationj unwarped by 
prejudice, possess itself continually of new treaaore 
the arts and the thoughts of the stranger. 

If France and England fail of this, if again pel 
jealousies or selfish interests prevail to uuknit tboir btuu 
from the armored grasp, then, indeed, their faithful chil 
dreu will have fallen in vain ; there will be a sound as of 
renewed lam en fat ion along those Euxine waves, and a 
shaking among the bones that bleach by the mounds of 
Sebaatopol. But if they fail not of this, — if we, in our 
love of our queens and kings, remember how Fraiii 
gave to the cause of early civilization, firet the greatest, 
then the holiest, of monarchs ; * and France, in her loi 
of liberty, remembers how vx first raised the standard 
Commonwealth, trusted to the grasp of one good and] 
utrong hand, witnessed for by victory ; and so join 
perpetual compact of our different strengths, to uontend 
for justice, mercy, and truth throughout the world, — who. 
dares say that one soldier has died in vain t _The sca rlet 
of the blood that has sealed this covenant will be poured, 
along the clouds of a new aurora, glorious in that Eastern 
heaven ; for every sob of wreck-fed breaker round those 
Pontic precipices, the floods shall clap their hands be- 
tween the guarded mounts of the Prince-Angel ; and the 
spirits of those lost multitudes, crowned with the olive 
and rose among the laurel, shall haunt, satisfied, the 
willowy brooks and peaceful vales of England, and glide, 
triumphant, by the poplar groves and sunned coteaux of 
Seine. 

* Charlemagne and SU Louis. 
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I. Claude's Tree-drawdig. 

The reader may not improbably hear it said, by per- 
sons who are incapable of maintaining an honest ar- 
gfument, and therefore incapable of understanding or 
believing the honesty of an adversary, that I have ear- 
icatured, or unfairly chosen, the examples I give of the 
masters I depreciate. It is evident, in the first plaoe, 
that I could not, if I were even conningly disposed, 
adopt a worse policy than in so doing : for the discov- 
ery of caricature or falsity in my representationB, would 
not only invalidate the immediate statement, but the 
whole book ! and invalidate it in the most fatal way, by 
showing that all I had ever said about " truth " was hy- 
pocrisy, and that in my own affairs I expected to prevail 
by Iielp of lies. Nevertheless it necessarily happens, 
that in endeavors to facsimile any work whatsoever, bad 
or good, some changes are induced from the exact aspect 
of the original. These chaug'es are, of com-se, swime- 
times harmful, sometimes advantageous i the bad thing 
generally gains; the good thing always loses: so that 
I am continually tormented by finding, in my plates 
of contrasts, the virtue and rice I exactly wanted to 
talk about, eliminated from both examples. In some 
cases, however, the bad thing will lose also, and then I 
must either cancel the plate, or increase the cost of the 
■work by preparing another (at a similar risk), or run the 
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ch&noe of incumn^ the char^ of dishonest represen- 
tation. I desire, therefore, very earnestly, and once for 
all, to have it understood tliat whatever I say in the 
text, bearing on questions of comparison, refers a/imye 
to the original works ; and that, if the reader has it in 
his power, I would far rather he should look at those 
works than at my jilates of them ; I only give thfi plates 
for his immediate help and conveuieuee : and I mention 
• this, with respect to my plate of Claude's ramification, 
because, if I have such a thing as a prejudice at all, (and, 
although I do not myself think I have, people certainly 
say so,) it is against Claude ; and I might, therefore, be 
sooner suspected of some malice in this plate than in 
others. Bat I simply gave the original engruTings 
from the Liber Veritatis to Mr. Le Keux, earnestly re- 
questing that the portions selected might be faithfully 
copied ; and I think be is much to be thanked for so 
carefully and successfully accomplishing the task. The 
figures are from the following plates : — 

. 134. of Uie Liber VeritatU. 



1. Pfirlo 


f lli<> 


centml tree in N 


2. From 


iIk' 1 


iL'i'si trii' 


3. Bijcilii 


, 1,1 r 


H.l iA Irec 


i. Tree 


II llu 


I.Tl 


6. Tw 


n llif 


U'fl 


6. Tref 


n till. 


left 


7- Prititipiil 1 


CO 


B. Trec- 


n Uie right 



If, in fact, any change bo effected in the examples in 
this plate, it is for the better; for, thus detached, thoy 
all look like small boughs, in which the faults are of 
little cnusoqin'iice ; in the original works they ai'e seen 
to bo inteniled for largo trunks of trees, aiid the errors 
are therefore pixinounced on a much larger scale. 

The- phiti.'. ..f mciVuvvid i«cks (10) has boeu executed 
with much less attention in transcript, because the 
points there to be illuatrateil were quite indisputable^ 
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and the inBtancea were needed merely to show the kind 
of thing spoken of, not the skill of particular masters. 
The example from Leonardo was, however, somewhat 
carefully treated. Mr. Cuff copied it accurately from 
the only engraving of the picture which I believe exists, 
and with which, therefore, I suppose the world is gener- 
ally content. That engraving', however, in no respect 
seems to me to give the look of the light behind Leo- 
nardo's rocks ; so I afterwards darkened the rocks, and 
put some light into the sky and lily ; and the effect ia 
certainly more like that of the picture than it is in the 
same portion of the old engraving. 

Of the other mastei-a represented in the plates o! this 
volume, the noblest, Tintoi'et, has astsnreiUy suffered the 
most (Plate 17) ; first, in my too hasty drawing from the 
original picture ; and, secontUy, through some accidental 
errors of outline which occurred in the reduction to the 
size of the page; lastly, and chiefly, in the withdrawal 
of the heads of the four figures underneath, in the shadow, 
on which the composition entirely depends. This last 
evil is unavoidable. It is quite impossible to make ex- 
tracts from the great masters without partly spoiling 
every sepai-ated feature ; the very essence of a noble com- 
position being, that none should bear sepai'ation from the 
rest. 

The plate from Raphael (11) is, I think, on the whole, 
satisfactory. It cost me much pains, as I had to facsimile 
the irregular form of every leaf; each being, in the 
original picture, executed with a somewhat wayward 
pencil stroke of vivid brown on the clear sky. 

Of the other plates it would be tedious to speak in de- 
tail. Generally, it will be found that I have taken moat 
pains to do justice to the masters of whom I have to 
speak depreciatingly ; and that, it there be calumny at all, 
it is always of Turner, rather than of Claude. 

The reader might, however, perhaps suspect me of ill- 
87 
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will towards Constable, owing to my continaally intro- 
ducing him for depreciatory comparison. So far from 
this being* the case, I had, as will be seen in various 
passiiges of the first volume, considerable respect for the 
feeling with which he worked ; but I was compelled to 
do harsh justice uj>on him now, because Mr. Leslie, in 
his unadvised and unfortuniite richavffe of the fallaciotts 
art-maxims of the last century, has suffered hia personal 
regard for Constable so far to prevail over his judgment 
as to bring him forward as a great artist, comparable in 
some kind with Tnmer. As Constable's reputation was, 
even before this, most mischievous, in giving counte- 
nance to the blotting and blundering of Modernism, 1 saw 
myself oblige<l, though unwillingly, to cairy the sug- 
gested comparison thoroughly out. 

H. German Philobopht. 

The reader must have noticed that I never siieiik of 
German ai-t, or Clemian philosophy, but in depreciation. 
Tliis, however, is not because 1 cannot feel, or wouhl not 
acknowledge, the value and power, within certain limits, 
of botii ; but because 1 also feel that the immediate ten- 
dency of the English mind is to rate them too highly ; 
and, therefore, it becomes a necessary task, at present, to 
mark what evil and weakness there are in them, rather 
than what good. I also am brought continually into 
collision \vith certain extravagances of the German mind, 
by my own steady pursuit of Naturalism as opposed to 
Idealism; and, therefore, I become tmfortunately cog- 
nizant of the e\il, rather than of the good; which evil, 
so far as I feel it, I am bound to declare. And it is not 
to tlie point to protest, as the Chevalier Bimsen and other 
German writers have done, against the expression of 
oi>inions respecting their philosophy by persons who 
have not profoundly or carefully studied it ; for the very 
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resolution to study any system of metaphysics pro- 
foundly, must be based, in any prudent man's mind, on 
some preconceived opinion of its worthiness to be 
studied; which oisinion of German metaphysics the 
naturalistic English catmot be led to toiTo. This is not 
to be murmured against, — it is in the simple necessity 
of things. Men who have other business on their hands 
must be content to clioose what philosophy they have 
occasion for, by the sample ; and when, glancing into the 
second volume of " Hippol3'tn8," we find the Chevalier 
Biuisen himself talking of a " finite realization of the in- 
finite " (a phrase eonsidembly less rational than " a black 
realization of white "), and of a triad composed of God, 
Man, and Humanity * (which is a parallel thing to talking 
of a triad composed of man, dog, and eanineness), know- 
ing those expressions to bo pure, definite, and highly 
finished nonsense, we do not in general ti-ouble ourselves 
to look any farther. Some one will perhaps answer that 
if one always judged thus by the sample,— as, for instance, 
if one judged of Turner's pictures by the head of a figure 
cut out of one of them,— very precious things might often 
he despised. Not, I think, often. If any one wont to 
Turner, expecting to learn figure-drawing from him, the 
wamplo of his figure-drawing would accurately and justly 
inform him that he had come to the wrong master. But 
if he came to Ine taught landscape, the smallest fragment 
of Turner's work would justly exemplify his power. It 
may sometimes unluckily happen that, in such short 
trial, we stiike upon an accidentally failing part of the 
thing to be tried, and then we may be unjust; but there 

■ I am truly sorry to hnve iDtroduccd such words in an npparenlly 
irreverent way. But it would be a guilty reverence wliich prevented 
us from eYposiog fallacy, precisely whore fallacy was most dangerous, 
and Bbrauk from unveiliog an error, juxt because tbat error existed in 
pnrlance respecting lliemost solcmuiubjecla to wliicti It could possibly 
be allacbcd. 
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is, nevertheless, in multitudes of cobbb, do other way of 
judging or acting; and the necessity of occasioi^y 
boiug' unjust is a law of life,— like that of sometimes 
stumbling, or being sick. It will not do to walk at snail's 
pace all our lives for fear of stumbling, nor to spend 
years in the investigation of everything which, by speri- 
meu, we must condemn. He who seizes all that he 
plainly discerns to be valuable, and never is unjust but 
when he honestly cannot help it. will soon be on^iable in 
his possessions, and venerable in his equity. 

Nor can I think that the risk of loss is great in the 
matter under discussion. I have often been tolcl thiit any 
one who will read Kant, Strauss, and the rest of the Ger 
man metaphysicians and divines, resolutely through, and 
give his whole strength to the study of them, will, afteT 
ten or twelve years' labor, discover that there is very h'ttle 
harm in them ; and this I can well believe ; but I believe 
also that the ten or twelve years may be better spent; 
and that any man who honestly wants x>hilosophy not for 
show, but for iwt!, and knowing the Proverbs of Solomon, 
can, l.)y way of Commentary, afford to buy, iu convenient 
editions, Plato, Bacon, Wordsworth, Carlylc, and Helps, 
will find that he 1ms got iis much .is will be sufficient for 
him and his household during life, and of as good quality 
as need be. 

It is also often declared necessary to study the Genuaii 
controvcfsialists, because the grounds of religion "must 
be inqiiiri'd into." I am sorry to liear they have not been 
int|nii'cd into yet : but if it be so, there arc two ways of 
pui'suiiig that inquiry: one for scholarly men, who have 
leisure on their hands, liy reading all that they have time 
to read, for and against, and arming themselves at all 
points fen- controversy with all persons: tlie other. ^a 
shorter (iii<l siiiijilcr way,- for busy and practical men. 
who want merely to find out how to live and die. Xnw 
for the learned and leisurely men I am not writing ; they 
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know what and how to read better than I cbji tell them. 
For simple and busy men, concerned much with art, 
which is eminently a practical matter, and fatigues the 
eyes, so as to render much readint? inexpedient, I am 
writing; and such men I do, to the utmost of my power, 
dissuade from meddling with German books; not be- 
cause I fear inquiry into the grounds of religion, but 
because the only inquiry which is possible to them must 
be conducted in a totally different way. They have been 
brought up as Christians, ttnd doubt if they should re- 
main Christians. They cannot ascertain, by investiga- 
tion, if the Bible be true ; but if it be, and Ghriet ever 
existed, and was God, then, certainly, the Sermon which 
He has permitted for 1800 years to stand recorded as first 
of all His own teaching in the New Testament, must be 
true. Let them take that Sermon and give it fair practi- 
cal trial : act out every verse of it, with no quibbling or 
explaining away, except the reduction of such cvutenlly 
metaphorical expressions as "cut off thy foot," "plnck 
the beam out of thine eye," to their effectively practical 
sense. Let them act out, or obey, every verse literally 
for a whole year, so far as they can, — a year being little 
enough time to give to an inquiry into religion ; and if, 
at the end of the year, they are not satisfied, and still 
need to prosecute the inquiry, let them try the German 
system if they choose. 



HL Plagiaeibm. 

Some time after I had written the concluding chapter 
of this work, the interesting and powerful poems of 
Emerson were brought under my notice by one of the 
members of my class at the Working Men's College. 
There is much in some of these poems so like parts of 
the chapter in question, even in turn of expression, that 
though I do not usually care to justify myself from the 
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charge of plagiarism, I felt that a few words were ueces- 
Bary ia this instance. 

I do not, as aforesaid, justify myaelf, in general, be- 
cause I know there is internal evidence in my work of 
its originality, if people care to examine it ; and if they 
do not, or have not skill enoujrh to know genuine from 
l)on-owed work, my simple assertion would not convince 
them, especially as the charge of plagiarism is hardly 
ever made but by plagiariBta, and persons of the unhap- 
py class who do not believe in honesty but on evidence. 
Nevertheless, as my work is so mnch out of doors, and 
among pictures, that I have time to read few modem 
books, and am therefore in more danger than most peo- 
ple of repeating, as if it wore new, what others have 
said, it may be well to note, once for all, that any such 
apparent plagiarism results in fatit from my writings 
being more original than I wish them to be, fi-om my 
having worked out my whole subject in nnavoiilable, 
but to myself hurtful, ignorance of the labors of others. 
On the other baud, I should be veiy sorry if I had nut 
been continually taught and influenced by the writers 
whom I love < and am quite unable to say to what extent 
my thoug'htH have ln'i'ii j^'iiidud by AVcmlsworth, Carlj'le, 
and Helps ; to whom (with Dante and George Herbert, 
in olden time) I owe more than to any other writers ; — 
moat of all, perhaps, to Carlyle, whom I read so con. 
stantly, that, without wilfully setting myself to imitate 
him, I find myself perpetually falling into liis modes of 
esprossion, and saying many things in a " quite other," 
and, I hope, stronger, way, than I should have adopted 
some years ago ; as also there are things which I liope 
are said more clearly and simply than before, owing to 
the influence upon me of the beautiful quiet English of 
Helps. It would be both foolish and wrong to struggle 
to east ofi" influences of this kind ; for they consist main- 
ly in a real and healthy help ; — the master, in writing 
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aa in painting, showing certain methoda of language 
which it would be ridiciUous, and even affected, not to 
employ, when once shown ; just aa it would have been 
ridiculous in Bonifacio to refuse to employ Titian's way 
of laying on color, if he felt it the best, because he had 
not himself discovered it. There is all the difference in 
the world between this receiving of guidance, or allow- 
ing of inSuence, and wilful imitation, much more, plagi- 
arism ; nay, the guidance taay even innocently reach 
into local tones of thought, and must do so to some ex- 
tent ! so that I find Carlyle's stronger thinking coloring 
mine continually i and should be very sorry if I did noti 
otherwise I should have read him to little purpose. But 
what I have of my own is still all there, and, I believe, 
better brought out, by far, than it would have been other- 
wise. Thus, if we glance over the wit and satire of the 
jjopular writers of the day, we shall find that the manner of 
it, so far as it is distinctive, is always owing to Dickens ; 
aud that out of his first exquisite ironies branched in- 
numerable other forms of wit, varying with tlie disposi- 
tion of the writers ; original in the matter and substance of 
them, yet never to have been expressed as they now ax-e 
bnt for Dickens. 

Many people will suppose that for several ideas in 
tliB chapters on Laudscape I was indebted to Hum- 
boldt's Kosmos, and Howitt's Rural Scenery. I am in- 
debted to Mr. Howitt's book for much pleasure, but for 
no suggestion, as it was not put into my hands till the 
chaptera in question wei-e in type. I wish it had been : 
as I should have been glad to have taken farther note 
on the landscape of Theocritus, on which Sir. Howitt 
dwells with just delight. Other parts of the book will 
be found very suggestive and helpful to the reader who 
cares to pursue the subject. Of Humboldt's Kosmos I 
heard much talk when it first came out, and looked 
through it cursorily ; but thinking it contained no 
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